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Introduction to the Book 
and its Themes 



When writing a book an author normally asks, who will be my reader? By 
contrast, a reader of the book often asks: why has this book been written? In 
the case of the present book, the first question is easily answered. We have 
written the book with an international readership in mind, hoping to meet 
the needs of an audience who would like to acquaint themselves with the 
basic historical contexts of Finnish higher education and also those of people 
interested in knowing more about the current changes underway and trends 
emerging in Finnish higher education. In other words, this book is meant both 
for the international community of higher education researchers and for those 
students and academics living in Finland who are more comfortable with read' 
ing English than Finnish. 

Answering the latter question is, however, a more difficult task. I assume 
that academic books are written normally because the authors feel that they 
are addressing important topics and also because their studies have produced 
interesting information about and/or offer a new perspective on the world. 
These assumptions have been also our main starting points, even though it is 
for the readers to decide how well we have succeeded in our efforts. By ‘we’ I 
mean the authors who all work as researchers and senior researchers in the 
Higher Education Studies Research Team, based at the Institute for Educa- 
tional Research, University of Jyvaskyla. This book is our common endeavour. 
It is intended to describe not only what has happened in Finnish higher edu- 
cation or to pinpoint the recent changes but also to analyse and explain what 
these changes mean: what are the directions in which Finnish higher educa- 
tion is moving in its transition? 
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Two intellectual devices, the concepts of massification and globalisation, 
have proved helpful in structuring our academic enterprise. Both are contest- 
ed terms and may bring into play many connotations, as will be discussed in 
chapter 3. They are, however, useful conceptual tools in that they organise 
our understanding both of the changes that have been reshaping the national 
higher education system (massification) and of changes taking place in the 
role of the nation state (globalisation) . We began the process of writing this 
book with massification as our shared tool and starting point, whereas globali- 
sation emerged as an important intellectual device only during the writing 
process. 

Massification is, however, not a novel concept in analyses of Finnish high- 
er education. In fact, the basic empirical research on the massification of Finnish 
higher education was published by Sakari Ahola in his penetrating disserta- 
tion From Elite to Mass Higher Education (1995). Here a critical reader might 
ask, why then repeat the same study once more? Our answer is simple: this is 
not the same study, neither as to its focus nor as to its outcomes. This is 
because our aim is not to study the massification of higher education from a 
sociological perspective so as to reveal the structures of selection underpin- 
ning Finnish higher education, but to analyse the implications for the func- 
tioning of Finnish tertiary education institutions of the fact that today we 
have a mass higher education system in Finland. We shall, therefore, approach 
the consequences of massification processes as they affect the university sys- 
tem internally, in terms of teaching and learning, doctoral education, the ad- 
ministration and management of universities. 

In the opening chapter Dr Jussi Valimaa outlines the basic geopolitical and 
cultural coordinates of Finnish history. It is hoped that this chapter will help 
the readers to see Finnish higher education in its historical and cultural con- 
texts. Chapter two concentrates on the history of Finnish higher education 
itself In addition to being an introduction to the history of this most impor- 
tant national institution, the chapter contains also a great deal of contextual 
information which will not be repeated in the following chapters. The same 
design is applied in chapter three, which analyses the concepts of massifica- 
tion and globalisation as intellectual devices and social phenomena. 

In chapter four Dr Eeva Kallio opens up a fresh perspective on massifica- 
tion and globalisation that is based on psychological considerations. In her 
study Dr Kallio discusses the nature of the autonomy of thinking in a mass 
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university. This topic is related to the organisation of teaching and learning in 
mass higher education; a topic which is addressed also by Ms Sanna Honkimaki 
in chapter five. Ms Honkimaki analyses changes in students’ attitudes to- 
wards universities and university studies from the 1980s to the 1990s. In both 
of these articles the authors reflect on the problems facing those teaching and 
studying in a mass higher education system. 

Chapter six, written by Dr Helena Aittola, and chapter seven, written by 
Mr Pentti Maatta, PhLic, analyse the same phenomenon - changes in doctor- 
al education - from different perspectives. Dr Aittola uses generational lenses 
in an analysis of Finnish doctors’ experiences of universities and of the prepa- 
ration of their dissertations, whereas Mr Maatta focuses his attention on the 
changes that have remodelled doctoral studies during the 1990s. Owing to 
the nature of the problem, both authors discuss the relationship between sci- 
ence policy and changes in doctoral training in Finland. 

In chapter eight. Dr Ellen Piesanen first describes the nature and func- 
tioning of the Finnish Open University system. In the empirical part of the 
article she analyses the operations and activities of the Finnish Open Univer- 
sity from the perspective of its students. Dr Piesanen asks and answers the 
question, how are students using the Open University? 

Dr Jussi Valimaa and Mr Hannu Jalkanen study changes in the dynamics 
of decision-making processes of Finnish universities. This perspective is moti- 
vated by a recent development in Finnish higher education legislation, the 
promulgation in 1998 of a new Universities Act (1997). The new law has the 
potential to change Finnish universities’ decision-making structures and proc- 
esses. The study analyses the reasons behind the universities’ adoption of stra- 
tegic thinking as a response to changing social and economic environments. 

Last but not the least, I wish to express my gratitude to Mr Hannu Hiilos, 
who in checking our English has invested in our book more of his energy and 
intelligence than the regular office hours would have required. 
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U Geopolitical and 

Cultural Coordinates for 
Finnish History 



Between East and West 



Historically speaking, it has been important that Finland was linked with the 
West European cultural sphere through the Catholic Church in the Middle 
Ages. The invasion of Finland by the kings of Sweden (and by the Roman 
Catholic Church) in the 12th century tied Finland culturally, politically and 
economically to the Western cultural sphere, to Western Europe, whereas the 
political powers of Eastern Europe (Novgorod and Russia) extended their in- 
fluence to the Eastern parts of Finland, Carelia. The third cultural sphere 
whose cultural influences and economic interests have affected Finland orig- 
inates in the German- speaking world. In this regard it is important that Fin- 
land is one of countries sharing the shores of the Baltic Sea together with 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Russia. 
However, it may be said that since the Middle Ages Finland has been a bor- 
derland between the cultures of Eastern and Western Europe, between the 
Roman Catholic (later Lutheran) and Orthodox Churches. According to Sam- 
uel Huntington (1998), even today Finland lies on the borderline separating 
the West and the East European cultures. Politically this position of a cultural 
borderland has meant that Finland has been a battleground between Swedish 
and/or Russian armies from the 12 th to the 20th century. This has also shaped 
Finland’s identity as the ’’westernmost East European country” and the “east- 
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ernmost West European country”, as a Finnish sociologist Risto Alapuro has 
put it (Lehtonen 1999). This ambivalent cultural and political situation has 
been interpreted by the Finns both involving the role of a mediator between 
the two cultural spheres and as making Finland an outpost of the West. 

Finland’s position as a borderland ruled either by Swedish kings or by Russian 
emperors living in their distant capitals has had also social and political con- 
sequences. As regards internal administration, local administrators have been 
symbolic representatives of a powerful but in Finland physically absent aut- 
hority. This seems to have contributed to an increase in the power of local 
authorities, and it certainly increased Finland’s autonomy during the 19th 
century, when the Russian emperors wanted to secure the loyalty of this prov- 
ince which was close to St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, and hence impor- 
tant from a military point of view (see Klinge 1997). 

The cultural, political, and economic foundations of the Finnish nation 
state were laid during the 19th century. This involved also educational goals 
because the development of a civil society with democratically elected bodies 
is quite impossible if the people are unable to read and write. In the 19th 
century popular education was considered important from a social, political 
and cultural perspectives alike. The education of the people was one of the 
most central objectives of the nationalist movement, the Fennoman move- 
ment, whose aim was the creation of a nation state based on the Finnish 
language. As will be shown below, education, and especially higher education, 
was at the core of these cultural and political processes (see chapter 2 in this 
book) . 

The borderland mentality has contributed to an understanding of Finland 
as an outpost of the West against Eastern threats. This sentiment was espe- 
cially strong during the 1920s and 1930s when the border between democ- 
ratic Finland and Soviet Russia was not only a political but also an ideological 
and economic boundary. After the Second World War Finland retained its 
political independence and managed to remain outside the ’Soviet Empire’ 
never becoming a socialist satellite state, even though the influence of the 
neighbouring superpower was felt strongly on all levels of society. As for Swe- 
den, in cultural terms there has been antagonism especially in the sports, where 
nothing is as important as beating the Swedes in ice hockey or in the yearly 
track and field competition (Finnkampen, the Finnish match, in Swedish). 
However, culturally Finland feels closer to the East European mentality than 
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other Scandinavian countries. In short, Finland’s relationship with its neigh- 
bouring countries has been politically ambivalent as regards Russia and cul- 
turally ambivalent as regards Sweden. (Lehtonen 1999). 

Socially and geographically, Finland is a part of Scandinavia, of Northern 
Europe, and Finnish society has developed along similar lines to the other 
Nordic societies. Before industrialisation, which began by the end of the 19th 
century, Finland, like other Scandinavian countries, had a class structure topped 
by a weak feudal class. The nobility was largely an administrative nobility who 
held high positions in civil and military organizations but had no substantial 
landed estates. The second main historical context, related to the first one, is 
a strong tradition of independent peasantry. Peasants have never been serfs in 
Finland. Furthermore, farms have been quite small, leading to social situa- 
tions where women have been as important as men to the economy of the 
farms. It is probable that this state of things has helped to create a social basis 
for equal rights between men and women also in cultural and political life. 
Thirdly, as a result of industrialisation during the 19th century there emerged 
a class of industrial and rural workers, finally organised into a social democrat- 
ic party of the West European type after a civil war between the Reds and 
Whites in 1917-18. 

Socially, Finland is connected with the other Scandinavian countries by 
demands for equal suffrage and social equality and by a traditionally strong 
social ethos manifested in the development of a welfare state after the Second 
World War. It is also noteworthy that in Finland, as in the other countries of 
Scandinavia, the concept of the state refers to a benevolent state which takes 
care of the citizens. As for education, public education has been regarded a 
natural means of organising education and also of solving the problems of 
education. Given the idea of a benevolent state and the fact of low population 
density (meaning small educational markets) the private education sector has 
been relatively weak in Finland. 



Religious and Ethnic Homogeneity 



After the Reformation during the 16th century there have been no significant 
religious minorities in Finland. Even today a majority of the population (87%) 
belongs to the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Similarly, in ethnic terms Fin- 
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land is among the most homogeneous countries in the world. There are no 
significant indegenious ethnic minorities with the exception of some 7 000 
Sami in the North and about 10 000 Roma (gipsies) spread throughout the 
country. Linguistically, too, there is little diversity because Finnish is the mother 
tongue of over 90 per cent of the population. Historically, the largest lin- 
guistic minority have been the Swedish speakers, about 6 per cent of the total 
population at the turn of the third millennium. Language was, however, a hot 
political issue in Finnish society from the 1860s to the 1930s. As a consequence, 
there are now two official languages, Finnish and Swedish. The position of the 
Swedish' speaking minority is guaranteed in the constitution, which gives them 
right to attend Swedish-speaking educational institutions from comprehensive 
schools to universities. Given this religious and ethnic homogeneity, there 
have been no pressures for multicultural education even though the situation 
has been changing since the 1980s with growing numbers of immigrants arriving 
from Africa, the Middle East and Asia. At the turn of the 21st century there 
are some 100 000 people (about two per cent of the population) who are of 
other than traditional Finnish origin. 



Political and Economic Developments in the 20th 
Century 

Geographically Finland has always covered a large area, whereas population 
density has remained low. At the end of the 17 th century there were some 300 
000 inhabitants, and a good hundred years later (in 1800) still less than a 
million. During the 19th century the population more than doubled (2 660 
000 inhabitants in 1900), while in the 20th century it has nearly doubled 
again. In 1999 Finland had 5 100 000 inhabitants, meaning that there are 
about 17 people per square kilometre. Together with the low population den- 
sity the geographical conditions have made the organisation of education more 
complicated than in more densely populated countries. 

Economically, during the 20th century Finland witnessed one of the most 
rapid transformations of economic structures in Europe. After the Second 
World War Finland was a rural society with almost 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion working in agriculture and forestry. The 1950s and the 1960s saw rapid 
changes in the structure of national economy, leading to dramatic internal 
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migration from rural areas to urban communities (and also to Sweden). So- 
cially speaking, in the course of years Finnish society changed from an East 
European type of agricultural society to a West European industrial society. By 
the 1990s Finland was one the most industrialised countries in Europe. It has 
even been said that Finland provides amodel of a society which has already 
entered the information society. Recent success stories in the sector of infor- 
mation technology (such as NOKIA) support these arguments. 



Summing up 

Geographically Finland belongs to Fennoscandia but politically it has always 
lain between two stronger nations, Swedes in the west and Russians in the 
east. This geographical situation has led to political dependency on stronger 
neighbouring states, first on Sweden (from the 12th to the 19century), and 
then on Russia (1809-1917). The development towards an independent na- 
tion state began in the 19th century, when Finland was a part of the Russian 
Empire as an autonomous Grand Duchy. Finnish political frames of action 
were changed before the First World War by the introduction of universal 
suffrage in 1906. This was also a time when the Russian Empire was collapsing 
and the Finns inspired by the ideologies of nationalism and socialism were 
resisting Russian rule. During the First World War Finland achieved inde- 
pendence through a bitter civil war, which divided the nation and society into 
the victorious “Whites” and rebellious “Reds” for the next 20 years. During 
the Second World War the nation was united again when Finland fought against 
the Soviet Union, first without allies (in Winter War, 1939-40) and then to- 
gether with Germany (in the Continuation War, 1941-44), and finally against 
Germany (in the War of Lapland, 1944-45). After the Second World War 
Finland declared itself a neutral country, managing to stay outside NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. European unification reached this northernmost region of 
Europe in 1995 when Finland joined the European Union. 



Jussi Vallmaa 
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A Historical 
to Finnish H 
Education 



Introduction 

igher 



University Civilizing People: The Establishment of 
the University of Turku 

The history of Finnish higher education began with the establishment of the 
University of Turku with the of the name Royal Academy of Abo in 1640. At 
that time Finland was a part of the Kingdom of Sweden, a protestant superpo- 
wer that in practice controlled the traffic on the Baltic Sea. Wishing to bolster 
the intellectual capacity of the Kingdom and to train civil servants for the 
King, the Swedes strengthened existing universities (Uppsala and Greifswald) 
and established new ones in Sweden (Lund 1657), Estonia (Tartu 1638) and 
Finland. The University of Turku was the first national higher education insti- 
tution in Finland in the sense that it trained civil servants for the Kingdom, 
thus replacing the former practice of sending Finnish students abroad. During 
the Middle Ages the most famous destination had been the University of Par- 
is, but it was replaced by German (Protestant) universities when the Reforma- 
tion closed the students’ route to Catholic universities in the 16th century 
(Nuorteva 1999). 

The practical aim of the Royal Academy was to prepare civil servants to 
administer the Kingdom and clergymen to serve the Lutheran Church. The 
Royal Academy had four faculties, covering theology, philosophy, law and 
medicine. Following the traditions of other Nordic countries, the most pres- 
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tigious was the faculty of theology with three professors. The Faculty of Phi- 
losophy was the largest with four professors, whereas the faculties of Law and 
Medicine had only one professor each. 

From a political perspective it can be said that the foundation of the uni- 
versity was one aspect of an internal policy whose aim was to unify the newly 
acquired territories of the Swedish Kingdom under Swedish rule. Other im- 
portant religious and political objectives involved the defence of a dogmatic 
Lutheran version of Christianity against Roman Catholics and other Protes- 
tant churches.' 

It was a crucial factor in shaping the future social roles of higher education 
was that the cultural point of departure was civilizing the ordinary people in 
the sense Norbert Elias has defined this process of socialising people into mem- 
bers of a civil society (Klinge 1987). This goal is reflected in the University’s 
founding statutes, where the main purpose of the new institution was defined 
in the introduction as follows: 



WE CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden ... declare that ... through education good admini- 
stration and order in society, good knowledge of the true God leading to the realisation 
of honorable, virtuous and Christian life will be attained ...and ... we desire to promote 
the better cultivation of the liberal arts in order to increase the fame and beauty of the 
Finnish Grand Duchy ... (free translation J.V after Klinge 1987, 82-84). 



The statutes reflects also the change that had taken place in the status of 
universities. During the Middle Ages they were universal institutions serving 
chiefly the universal institution above all, the Catholic Church. Modern uni- 
versities, by contrast, became national institutions serving national needs, of- 
ten defined by national rulers (see Neave 2001; Scott 1995). 

National institution should, however, be understood in the historical con- 
text. In the 17th century national institutions were institutions of the King- 



* Before the 20th century the Lutheran Church (and religion) dominated practically all func- 
tions of social life in Finland. Religion was the social cement. In addition to creating the 
notmative and moral basis of society it combined the functions now represented by ideologies, 
political parties, even lifestyles and - of course - religion and the Church. The Lutheran 
Church was also essentially important to the functioning of the Kingdom because in rural 
areas local administration was organised through parishes. Local meetings were normally chaired 
by ministers. In addition, all royal declarations and other official information was made known 
by Lutheran ministers during religious services. 
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dom of Sweden and the King. It should also be noted that during Swedish rule 
Finland was more a geographical than a political entity. Culturally important 
was, however, that in the 18th century young Finnish scholars begun to study 
Finnish history and folklore, thus laying the foundations of an emerging Finn- 
ish nationalism.^ Therefore, in cultural terms, it may be said that under Swed- 
ish rule the Royal Academyprovided a cultural basis for combining the feel- 
ings of Finnish local patriotism with cultural nationalism. Many 18th-century 
Finnish academics, such as Daniel Juslenius and Henrik Gabriel Porthan, stud- 
ied Finnish history and culture, thus following the European intellectual trends 
of their times. However, as has been pointed out by Lehtinen (1989), they 
developed their cultural ideas about the Finnish people without having any 
political purposes. 

The main task of the Royal Academy was to train Lutheran clergy and civil 
servants to administer the Kingdom and the Church. How far did the Acade- 
my reach its goals? According to Kallinen (1995) , as many as 40 to 50 per cent 
of the students became clergymen of rank or other while only three to six per 
cent ended up as officials or local judges. Kallinen concludes that the demand 
for civil servants seems to still have been relatively limited after all. 

The number of students remained quite small by modern standards, 200- 
400 students in one academic year.^ About half the students came from the 



^The universities were challenged by the Scientific Societies which appeared during the 17th 
century. These new societies — such as the Royal Society in Great Britain established in 1660 
or even the Royal Academy of Science founded in Turku in 1739 - were interested in new 
scientific perspectives and methods which questioned the principles of medieval science, the 
traditional scholastic science based on Thomism as defined by Thomas Aquinas. The new 
“Baconian science” which focussed on empiricismand experimentalism, Cartesian philosophy 
and Copernican cosmology posed a challenge to European universities, which traditionally 
had educated clergy and lawyers. Universities were not, however, willing to make radical 
changes in curricula which served their traditional purposes. In this context, the reluctance 
to revise the curricula in the University of Turku is not an exception to the rule.'The slowness 
of change at Turku is more or less an illusion caused by comparison not with other universities 
but with other factors which contributed to or followed from the rise of new science” as Maija 
Kallinen (1995) puts it. 

^The student numbers are estimates. In the 17th century the university had 60—80 newcom- 
ers per year, but all of them did not study actively. In the 18th century some 40 per cent of the 
students were students in name only (Stromberg 1987). 
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bishopric of Turku (the western part of Finland), between a half and a third 
from other parts of Sweden. As to their social background, the largest propor- 
tion of students at Turku came from the homes of clergy or professors. Be- 
tween 1640 and 1709, 15—26 per cent of all students were clergymen’s sons. 
About 5-11 per cent of the students were sons of tradesmen or craftsmen, 
only 3-8 per cent sons of lower clergy or of teachers. Peasants’ sons formed 3- 
5 per cent of the student body, which was about as much as the proportion of 
students of noble descent (3-6%).'' (Stromberg 1987; Kallinen 1995). 



A University in the Making of a Nation State: 

The Imperial Alexander University 

Sweden lost Finland to Russia during the Napoleonic wars fought in 1809-12. 
Alexander I, the Emperor of Russia, granted Finland the status of a Grand 
Duchy at the Diet of Porvoo in 1809. Finland was given autonomy in internal 
administration, including financial and religious matters. The Finns were al- 
lowed to keep their Lutheran Church and religion. Continuing the Swedish 
traditions, education was considered a religious matter also because the Church 
took over basic education in rural areas. 

It may be said that at the time when the country was annexed to the Rus- 
sian Empire, Finland was more a geographical than a political concept. The 
development of Finland as a political unit was strongly encouraged by the 
political status of an autonomous Grand Duchy. The autonomy lasted about 
100 years during which time Finland developed from an “incidental byprod- 
uct of wars between Sweden and Russia”, as Thaden (1984) puts it, into an 
independent nation state that achieved its political independence after the 
First World War. Throughout the 19the century, the university in particular 
and education in general played an essential role both in the political state 
building project and in the cultural nation building project (see Alapuro 1988). 



‘'The statistics are, however, only indicative, because 61-40 per cent of the students’ fathers 
social status is unknown. 
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From Royal Academy to the Imperial Alexander University 



The University of Turku (or Royal Academy of Abo) was among the first 
Finnish institutions to show its loyalty to the new ruler, Emperor Alexander I. 
In return, the University of Turku (now with the name Academiae Imperialis 
Aboensis) was strengthened both institutionally (it was granted an independ- 
ent status) and in practical terms in 1811. This involved the establishment of 
six new chairs (one each of theology, jurisprudence, and medicine, and three 
in the Faculty of Philosophy). This meant that the university’s resources in- 
creased by almost a third (the number of professors grew from 14 to 20). A 
more important addition to its resources was, however, the funding of twelve 
new associate professors (apulainen, assistant) in addition to the seven existing 
posts. These new associate professorships were teaching posts, thus enhanc- 
ing the level of education. Further, the university was given funding for a 
lecturer in the Pedagogical Seminar and for seven university teachers (of Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, drawing, fencing, music and dancing). Espe- 
cially fencing and dancing were skills required by sons of the nobility. These 
“subjects” had first appeared in the 18th century. Moreover, university admin- 
istration was strengthened by establishing six new administrative posts. The 
Emperor also donated money to the University Library and its collections and 
to the university’s building activities. (Klinge 1989, 1997). 

There was a new conception of university influenced by German human- 
ism (known later as Humboldtian ideas) that emphasised the importance of 
academic freedom and students’ moral growth during their studies. It was 
important for the future development of the university that the model of higher 
education adopted in Finland was not based on the French idea of higher 
education system with specialised and vocationally oriented higher education 
institutions in addition to traditional universities. The role of the Imperial 
Academy of Abo also began to change in the early 19th century. Its location 
in Turku, on the west coast of Finland close to Sweden, proved a problem 
because the institution continued its Swedish traditions. Accordingly, for two 
different but interconnected reasons the Finnish authorities - both Finnish 
state officials and the Russian Governor-General - interpreted minor student 
unrests in the 1810s and the 1820s as a political threat to Finnish autonomy. 
The Finnish bureaucratic elite saw the student unrests as harmful because 
they might endanger Finland’s newly acquired autonomous status. For the 
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Russians they represented a real political danger because since 1817 after the 
establishment of a new civil service examination (virkamiestutkinto) the Impe- 
rial University trained all state officials. The reform was related to the fact 
that Finnish administration had been enlarged and developed during the au- 
tonomy, but there was also a cultural and moral aspect. It was repeatedly 
stressed that civil servants should set the common people a moral example: 
they should be honest and well-mannered citizens. These objectives indicate, 
of course, that not at all civil servants followed these moral codes; otherwise 
they would not have been emphasised so much. However, it meant also that 
the behaviour of university students was paid special attention because of 
their status as the future officials of the Grand Duchy (Klinge 1989, 1997). 

The Russians needed to be sure that this new bureaucratic elite would be 
loyal to the Emperor. Student opinion was closely inspected also because dur- 
ing a period when there were no free newspapers and no meetings of the Diet, 
students represented “Finnish people” or at least “public opinion” of a kind. 

In this context the university had a special importance because Finnish 
university students - like students in other European countries - represented 
a potential political threat. They had to be constantly controlled. As a social 
sphere, however, the university provided a testing arena for future political 
leaders because all other manifestations of civil society (freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly and freedom of association) were forbidden more or less 
throughout the 19th century but especially before the 1860s. Consequently, 
the Emperors kept on eye on what happened in the only university in Finland. 

The political situation of the Imperial Academy of Abo began to change 
when Turku was destroyed by the Great Fire of 1827. Using the damage caused 
by the fire as an excuse, the Emperor moved the university to Helsinki, the 
new capital of Finland, and renamed it the Imperial Alexander University. 
The leading motive behind the move was to increase the political control of 
university and especially of the students. (Klinge 1989). 

The structure of studies remained the same after the reopening of the uni- 
versity. There was a problem with, however, the lack of a system of education 
in the modern sense of the concept. That is, students were allowed to enter 
university without having taken any kind of final school examination. In the 
1830s as many as 30 per cent of the university students had been taught by 
private teachers. As a result, their cognitive level varied very much. A tradi- 
tional solution to the problem was a university entrance examination (ylioppi- 
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lastutkinto), which meant that each new student was examined by a university 
professor before he was allowed to enrol. This examination had nothing to do 
with the Matriculation Examination (also ylioppilastutkinto in Finnish) given 
by the grammar schools (gymnasium, kymnaasi) which had the right to send 
their pupils to the university (Klinge 1997). 

In the 1840s there was a socially recognised need to reform not only the 
school system but also university teaching, because society was gradually chang- 
ing. One of the responses was the establishment of a Chair of Practical Theol- 
ogy in 1846 to prepare the way for the practical training of priests. The first 
professor of education (pedagogics) in Scandinavia was also nominated in 
1852. These new chairs prepared the ground for an extensive reform of the 
university implemented in the 1850s. The university reform of 1852 had two 
objectives. Imperial statutes reorganised firstly the structure of student associ- 
ations, turning loose student nations (osakunnat) into student faculties (yliop' 
pilaiden tkdekunnat) more strictly controlled by their professors. The second 
main objective was to improve the quality of university teaching and research. 
This goal was reached by separating the humanities and the science curricula. 
The reform abolished the obligation to study 13 disciplines (from Hebrew to 
physics) before a student could finish his master’s degree. Since then students 
take either the humanities or the sciences. The reform helped to improve the 
quality of research, especially in sciences. The requirement that dissertations 
must be written in Latin was also revoked thus opening the way for disserta- 
tion in Finnish.^ An important political victory was the fact that the Universi- 



®The nature of a dissertation has changed over time. At the Royal Academy in Abo (17th and 
18th centuries), there were two kinds of dissertations, inaugural theses ( pro exercitio) which 
were exercises in the tactics of argumentation (such dissertations were were normally written 
by professors), and master’s theses (pro eradul . Doctoral theses were extremely rare, the title 
“Doctor of Philosophy” being introduced only around 1800. Master’s theses were normally 
written in close cooperation with the professor. A student was responsible first of all for the 
printing costs, secondly for defending his thesis against an opponent, another student. All this 
makes sense when we realise that in the 17 th and 18th century the main function of a disserta- 
tion was pedagogical. That is, the main aim of defending a dissertation was to teach students 
to master the art of arguing, to use both rhetoric and dialectic in a public debate. Independent 
thinking was not encouraged. This is also the main difference from modern dissertations, 
which are expected to produce new knowledge in their various academic fields. In the 17th 
century dissertations were rhetorical exercises. The theories articulated in them were, howev- 
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ty of Helsinki remained a unified institution instead of being divided between 
various towns. This also meant that the university became more of a Finnish 
and national institution with its own statutes, separate from the Russian high- 
er education system, which was adopted from France and was based on a 
separation between research academies and teaching-oriented universities. 
The reform also ended the persistent demands by Russians that Russian should 
be introduced as a teaching language at the university. There were, however, 
chairs both of the Finnish and the Russian language even though the teaching 
language remained unchanged, being mainly Swedish. (Klinge 1989). 

The reforms of the university statutes were implemented in the historical 
context of the European revolutions of 1848-49, when students and profes- 
sors (and universities) tended to be seen as potentially revolutionary groups 
(and institutions) . There was a plan never implemented that universities in 
the Russian Empire would be closed and turned into vocational education 
institutions. Furthermore, it was suggested in Finland that the right to attend 
university should be strictly controlled and that only sons of the upper classes 
should be granted the right to study there. The proposal was dropped, but the 
question of who should have the right to go to university was an important 
one both ideologically and politically. It was important also because the uni- 
versity was practically the only channel of upward social mobility in the hi- 
erarchical society of Finland, based on legally defined social groups, estates. 
The university reform was accompanied by a regulation that allowed only 
those who had completed grammar school (gymnasium/kimnaasi or lyceum/ 
lyseo) to enter university. This put an end to a long tradition of enrolling at 
university without attending any school. Especially the sons of nobility (and 
of wealthy families) were taught by private teachers, after which they went to 
university. During the first half of the 19th century as many as 60 per cent of 
the students came from seven schoolswhich were allowed to send students to 
university (Stromberg 1989). This also meant that the academic quality of the 
students began to improve during the 1850s. Fennomans, a Finnish-speaking 
cultural group which developed also to a political party, considered it impor- 



er, regarded as true. As Kallinen (1995) emphasises, learning of this kind was perfectly suited 
for the requirements of secular and clerical authorities. “Students who learned to follow the 
method without speculating too much themselves undoubtedly became competent and doc- 
ile servants for both the church and the state” (Kallinen 1995, 21). 
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tant to establish Finnish-speaking grammar schools because creating a Finn- 
ish-speaking university would be possible only when students speak Finnish as 
their mother tongue. 

These issues are revealing also from modern perspectives. First, in any giv- 
en society access to higher education is normally a result of political decision- 
making because higher education has always been important in the produc- 
tion and reproduction of social structures. Secondly, the orientation of a na- 
tional higher education system (academic vs. vocational emphasis) shows the 
importance of national solutions concerning the training of civil servants, pro- 
fessionals and qualified labour force. A third perspective is related to the func- 
tioning of a national education system as an entity. That is, a society can 
hardly have an efficient higher education sector unless there is efficient pri- 
mary and secondary education. Therefore, reforms in higher education are 
normally related to reforms of other levels of national education systems. 

As to Finland the system of education was reformed thoroughly from the 
1860s onwards. New systems of elementary and grammar schools were intro- 
duced. A socially important aspect of the reform was that the new schools 
catered for the Finnish- speaking majority of the nation. A most important 
precondition for and at the same time also a consequence of this chosen pol- 
icy was the establishment of teacher training seminars. The first one was found- 
ed in jyvaskyla in 1863, and by the beginning of the 20th century there were 
already eight such institutions. They provided a route to higher education 
mainly for sons and daughters of peasants, workers and other lower-class peo- 
ple even though they were not regarded as higher education institutions at 
the time. These institutions were originally established as two-year colleges 
but were developed into three -year teacher training seminar in the 1930s 
(Isosaari 1989; Nurmi 1995). 

On the Political and Social Significance of University 

If we accept Thaden’s (1984) suggestion that Finland is “an incidental by- 
product of wars between Sweden and Russia during the 18th and at the begin- 
ning of the 19th centuries”, then we must ask further how and why this inci- 
dental geographic area come to coalesce into a nation state in the course of a 
hundred years? 
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It has been argued that it was the development of the national economic 
structure during industrialisation that laid the basis for an independent na- 
tion state because it was during the 19th century that Finland emerged as an 
economic unit with a territorial division of labour and an autonomous eco- 
nomic core (Alapuro 1988). In addition to these economic processes, howev- 
er, the political birth of the Republic of Finland was made possible by the rise 
of interwoven cultural and political movements. On a conceptual level these 
movements were at the core of the cultural nation-building process and the 
political state -making process (Alapuro 1988). 

The spokesman of the Finnish nationalist movement, J. V Snellman - Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the Imperial Alexander University and later a senator in 
the national government - formulated the ideological aims of the Fennoman 
cultural movement in the spirit of Hegelian tradition developing the “spirit of 
history” into the concept of “national spirit”. According to Snellman, the 
development of a nation will be fulfilled through the state. In his philosophy 
the state was a sphere where individuals fostered their morality and promoted 
the common good (Alapuro 1987). A nation was to Snellman primarily a 
moral entity. It was culturally radical and politically significant to maintain, as 
he did, that “without a language there can be no nation”. This was a radical 
cultural statement because practically all cultivated Finns (including Snell- 
man) spoke Swedish as their mother tongue. Finnish nationalism was initiat- 
ed as a cultural movement by the university professors and students, after 
which it expanded into a political movement supported by the estate of bur- 
gesses and that of the clergy (Klinge 1997). Politically the Finnish nationalists 
were known as Fennomans. Culturally the Fennomans had two goals. First, 
they promoted the education of the nation and, secondly, they wanted to 
nationalise the educated (Rommi & Pohls 1989). As a result of this national- 
ist ideology, many Swedish-speakers became Fennomans, learned to speak Finn- 
ish and even translated and/or changed their names into Finnish. The Rus- 
sian authorities did not obstruct Fennomans because the movement was di- 
rected against the Swedish- speaking elite, not against Russians (Klinge 1997). 
It has been argued that Russians even supported this development because it 
increased the separation between Finnish-speaking Finland and Sweden 
(Ylikangas 1998; Virtanen 2001). 

It was important to Finnish higher education that many of the leading fig- 
ures of the Fennoman movement worked at the Imperial Alexander Universi- 
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ty. The university was thus providing a social forum where different views 
could be debated and different people could interact with each other. In the 
19th-century Finland it was practically the only place where such interaction- 
was possible, and it was also the place where the social elite was educated. 
From a political perspective it is obvious that the student associations served 
as models for political parties, as has been argued by Klinge (1992), because 
student nations became the nuclei of the later party organisations. Further- 
more, from the perspective of civil society it has been argued that “it was in 
the academic setting that the idea of civic activity outside the bureaucratic 
system, i.e., in associations, the free press, and parliamentary politics, finally 
emerged and developed” (Klinge 1992, 37). Consequently, university profes- 
sors and students not only published books, and later a newspaper to promote 
the enlightenment of common people but also learned Finnish themselves. 

Owing to the small size of the student population, the students probably 
got to know each other, especially because of the social activities in the stu- 
dent associations, based on the Finnish provinces, known as nations. The 
average student population at the university was 443 men between 1818 and 
1872, while between 1872 and 1907 the average number of active students 
was 1011 (Stromberg 1989) . Women were allowed to enrol in the 1880s, even 
though the first female student (Emma Astrom) began her studies as early as 
in the 1870s. The students’ social background did not change much between 
1808 and 1870. The majority of them (63-65%) came from upper-class fami- 
lies, in other words from families whose members held academic degrees. The 
largest proportion of students were sons of clergy (27-29%) , with sons of state 
officials the second largest group (22-27%). The number of students of noble 
birth fell from 14 to 3 per cent between 1808 and 1868. The figures for stu- 
dents from lower classes remained about the sanie (35—37%). Sons of mer- 
chants and craftsmen accounted for about 14-15 per cent, sons of lower cler- 
gy for 5-6 per cent and sons of peasants and workers for between 8 and 10 per 
cent. A comparison with the previous century reveals that the proportion of 
lower-class students was smaller than what had been the case between 1760 
and 1790. At that time the proportion of both peasants’ sons and burghers’ 
sons in the University of Turku varied between 15 and 20 per cent (Stromberg 
1989) . These figures indicate the social stagnation of the Finnish Grand Duchy 
before the 1860s, but they reflect also efforts to reserve the best education for 
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the highest social classes. In an estates-based society, where every estate had 
its privileges, this was a rational policy. 

The situation began to change during the 1870s, when an improved school 
system (more Finnish-speaking grammar and elementary schools) and infra- 
structure (especially the new railroad system from the 1860s onwards) and 
economic development enabled new social groups to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to university. Gradually the number of students of the previous dominant 
groups (priests, state officials, military officers) decreased while the number of 
those new social groups (teachers, lower civil servants, merchants, craftsmen) 
began to grow with also the sons of peasants and workers enrolling in increas- 
ing numbers. During the first decade of the 20th century the sons of state 
officials, military officers, university teachers and clergy accounted for 24 per 
cent of the university students as against 49 per cent in the 1870s. In the 
period 1906-15 almost half the university students ( 44%) came from what 
may be called a new middle class as against 28 per cent in the period 1867-75. 
(Stromberg 1989). 

University was the main channel of social rise in Finland’s estates-based 
society, especially when we look at this phenomenon from the perspective of 
the upper classes with people from the lower estates entering their ranks via 
university studies. However, seen from the perspective of the lower classes the 
picture is less clear, as was emphasized by Allardt (1966), because of the dif- 
ference size between these social groups. Moreover, in many cases students 
from the lower estates studied for shorter periods than upper-class students, 
taking lower academic degrees, which also made it more difficult for them to 
launch a career in public administration. Between 1810 and 1852 only a tenth 
of them eventually became civil servants; by contrast, of the sons of clergy 25 
per cent entered the civil service and 40 per cent the Church. These figures 
reflect the social reality of the first half of the 19th century when the upper 
estates were unwilling to allow university to become a channel of upward 
social mobility. A good example on the dominant attitudes was presented by 
Vice-Chancellor J.M. Nordenstam, who in the 1860s considered raising tui- 
tion fees in order to prevent lower classes from entering the university. 

Accordingly, the national university has been an important locus both po- 
litically and culturally in the making of Finnish national identity. It is there- 
fore probable that this social role of university has strengthened the high so- 
cial status that universities in particular and higher education degrees in gen- 
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eral enjoy in Finnish society. At the same time, this nation-building process 
was supported by a rising group of Finnish- speaking academics thus emphasis- 
ing the importance of university in a definition of the nation based on nation- 
alist ideas on a civil society. This definition also had its consequences. It has 
been suggested that the Hegelian tradition to which Fennomans adhered cre- 
ated an understanding of university as a cultural entity representing mainly of 
“geisteswissenschaft" rather than the more practically oriented empirical sci- 
ences. After public debates towards the end of 19th century this general view 
of the role of university also resulted in political decisions that barred the 
more practically oriented disciplines (technological and business sciences) with 
the exception of the agricultural and forest sciences from the Imperial Alex- 
ander University. This, in turn, led to the foundation of special institutions 
providing higher technical and business education (see Ahola 1995 and 
Michelsen 2001). 



Higher Education in the Republic of Finland: 
the Logic of Expansion 

The period when Finland was an autonomous Grand Duchy was a time of 
cultural, political and economic development of Finland and the Finnish na- 
tionality. Higher education, and especially the only university in Finland, the 
Imperial Alexander University, played a central role in all these social proc- 
esses. The period was important also to the development of the Finnish idea 
of university. It is no historical exaggeration, perhaps, to say that essential in 
this Finnish idea of university was, first, the notion that university is a nation- 
al institution. Secondly, university and higher education were considered im- 
portant aspects of the development of the nation and nation state. Thirdly, it 
was also realised that access to education — including higher education — is an 
issue to be decided by politicians not by the academics themselves. These 
interpretations of the idea of university have had continuity also in the 20th 
century; the issues that they involve have been adressed at different points of 
time on the basis of variety of political decisions. 

The history of Finnish higher education is the history of its expansion dur- 
ing the 20th century. There has been growth in the number of higher educa- 
tion institutions, students and academic staff, as can be seen from Tables 1 
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and 2 and Figure 1. While these developments in Finland represent a typical 
rather that a unique story in the Western cultural sphere, the explanatory 
factors linked with historical contexts are specifically Finnish. The expansion 
has led not only to more institutions, but moreover to a range of institutions 
located all over the country and responding to a variety of social, economic 
and cultural expectations and needs. 

To explain this development it is useful to approach the subject from per- 
spectives opened by the social sciences instead of describing the expansion 
only historically.^ In sociological terms, thereare five socio-political processes 
which have, in interaction and in various combinations, contributed to the 
expansion of Finnish higher education during the 20th century. These con- 
tributing social forces are: 

1) political struggles between Finnish-speakers and Swedish- speakers 

2) industrialisation and labour market needs 

3) Academic Drift 

4) regional policy principle 

5) the making of the welfare state. 

Table I . The number of students in Finnish higher education, 1 900-1999. Sources: Neva- 
la 1991, KOTA data base, AMKOTA data base. 



Year 


Students in 
universities 


Students in 
polytechnics 


All students 


1900 


2 300 


- 


2 300 


1910 


3 100 


- 


3 100 


1920 


3 500 


- 


3 500 


1930 


6 900 


- 


6 900 


1940 


9 500 


- 


9 500 


1950 


15 000 


- 


15 000 


1960 


25 300 


- 


25 300 


1970 


60 700 




60 700 


1980 


84 200 


- 


84 200 


1990 


110 700 


- 


110 700 


1999 


151 900 


96 500 


248 400 
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Table 2. University teachers and other staff in Finnish universities, I98I-I999. Sources: 
KOTA data base, Vdlimaa 2001. 





1981 


1985 


1990 


1995 


1999 


university 
teachers on 
budget funds ^ 


6.500 


7.200 


7.800 


7.600 


7.300 


other staff on 
budget funds^ 


■ 


6.700 


8.000 


9.000 


10.200 


other staff on 

external 

funding^ 




4.700 


5.200 


7.500 


9.600 



' Professors, associate professors, lectures, senior assistants, assistants. 

^ Researchers (14% in 1999) and other, mainly administrative personnel. 
’ Project researchers, administrative and assisting personnel. 



Historically first comes the combination of the first and second social forc- 
es. Industrialisation began to create pressures to develop technical and busi- 
ness education to train professionals for the growing industrial and commerce 
enterprises by the end of the 19th century. Technical education was initiated 
in the 1870s at Helsinki Polytechnic School, later Helsinki Polytechnical In- 
stitute. This institution gradually developed into a college of technology (in 
1908) and finally reached the status of Helsinki University of Technology in 
the 1960s. The social dynamics created by industrial expansion have contin- 
ued throughout the 20th century even though their influence was perhaps 
most visible at the turn of the century when it was decided not take technical 
education to the Imperial Alexander University. The commercial world fol- 
lowed the same developmental rationale: first there appeared an institution 
offering two-year programmes, which was then developed into an institution 



®The historical descriptions of Finnish universities can be found from: The University of 
Helsinki (Klinge 1987, 1989, 1990); Helsinki University of Technology (Wuolle 1949; Liesto 
1988); Helsinki School of Economics and Business Administration (Saarsalmi 1961 ; Michelsen 
2001); Swedish School of Economics and Business Administration (Westerlund 1984); Abo 
Akademi (Nordstrom 1968); Business School at the Abo Akademi (Sandstrom 1977); Turku 
School of Economics and Business Administration (Perala, 1975); The University of Turku 
(Jantere 1969; Perala 1970, 1977); The University of Jyvaskyla (Kuusi 1967; Rassi 1974 and 
Kangas 1992) in Nevala (1999). 
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providing three -year training in commerce and business administration that 
achieved university status in the 1970s. However, together with these devel- 
opments there were ongoing political struggles between Finnish speakers and 
Swedish speakers in Finnish society. Therefore, in the context of the cultural 
and political struggle it was rational to establish, around 1910, separate busi- 
ness schools to serve the Swedish speakers (Svenska Handelshogskola) and 
Finnish speakers (Helsinki School of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion). The same social dynamics contributed to the establishment in the early 
1920s, in a single town, of one university for the Swedish speakers (Abo 
Akademi) and another for the Finnish speakers (The University of Turku). In 
the University of Helsinki, the largest and most prestigious university in the 
country, this language struggle led to a situation where there are separate 
chairs for Swedish- and Finnish- speaking professors. It should also be kept in 
mind that Finnish citizens have the constitutional right to be taught in their 
mother-tongue, whether Swedish or Finnish. However, the social dynamics 
created by the language struggles began to wane during the 1930s after the 
foundation of these two universities and political compromises in the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki. As Kivinen and Rinne (1996) maintained, the foundation of 
these two universities “can be seen as the outcome of higher education poli- 
cies practised by public movements with a national focus”. Between the two 
world wars only additions to these institutions were the College of Veterinary 
Medicine and the College of Social Sciences (Yhteiskunnallinen korkeakoulu) . 

Between the two world wars Finnish higher education was an elite system. 
Studying was possible mainly for the more prosperous social classes and the 
number of higher education students remained low (see Table 1). Social ex- 
clusion from higher education took place in then school system where one 
needed money to complete upper secondary school. The lack of public finan- 
cial aid for students increased the exclusionary effect (Nevala 1999). Further- 
more, university professors belonged to the highest level of Finnish society, 
and from the 1920s to the 1940s many of them served as ministers (Klinge 
1992). 

Higher Education and the Weifare State Project 

Simultaneously with these societal, or “external” factors, higher education 
institutions have been affected also by an internal process which may be called 
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called ’Academic Drift’ (Clark 1983). According to Kivinen and Rinne (1996) 
Academic Drift “can be identified as the tendency for groups lower in hierar- 
chy to emulate the education and training of higher-status groups’’. Following 
the rationale of this social dynamics higher education institutions, their staff 
and students, aim to enhance the social status of the institution so as to gain 
more resources. In Finland, as a social force Academic Drift surfaced mainly 
after the Second World War. During the most rapid period of expansion in the 
1960s and the 1970s some former teacher training colleges succeeded in rais- 
ing their social status by becoming universities (the University of Jyvaskyla, 
and the University of Joensuu to some extent), while the College of Social 
Sciences became the University of Tampere. Often the efforts to establish a 
university in the region were initiated by summer university associations (in 
Jyvaskyla, Tampere, Lappeenranta, Seinajoki) (see Valimaa, Piesanen &. Jal- 
kanen 2001). 

The expansion of Finnish higher education towards a mass higher educa- 
tion system began in the late 1950s. The expansion was closely related to and 
at the same time one of the results of a welfare-state agenda supported by 
major political parties. Creating equal educational opportunities - including 
equal access to higher education - became one of the most important objec- 
tives on this agenda, implemented over a period extending from the 1960s to 
the 1990s. According to political arguments presented at the time, the main 
purpose of the Act on the Development of Higher Education (1967) was to 
foster social and geographic equality by improving access to universities and 
mobilise reserves of talent in the rural areas with a view to reaching the level of 
development displayed by the other industrialised countries (see Valimaa 1994). 
The law also assured the growth of resources during this period characterised by 
the rapid regional expansion of the Finnish higher education system. 

The expansion of higher education was supported by a regional policy prin- 
ciple (aluepolitiikka) . It opened the way for political lobbying organised through 
regional pressure groups (including members of Parliament representing their 
regions, representatives of regional communities, and industrial and business 
enterprises) to establish a university in the region. The founding of a universi- 
ty was seen not only symbolically but also culturally and economically impor- 
tant to the development of the given region. All major provinces were al- 
lowed to establish a university of their own in the 1960s, the 1970s, and the 
1980s (Figure 1.). 
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Figure I . The expansion of higher education in Finland: Finnish universities' main and bratich 
campuses with teaching provision are shown with large grey circles and capital 
letters. Small grey circles indicate a municipality with onh a university research 
unit. The main campuses and branches of polytechnics offering teaching are indi- 
cated with black circles.^ 
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In 2001 there are 20 higher education institutions located in all parts of 
Finland. These include ten multi-faculty institutions (University of Helsin- 
ki, University of Joensuu, University of Jyvaskyla, University of Kuopio, Uni- 
versity of Lapland, University of Oulu, University of Tampere, University of 
Turku, Abo Akademi University, and University of Vaasa), three technical 
universities (Helsinki University of Technology, Lappeenranta University of 
Technology, Tampere University of Technology ) , three schools of econom- 
ics (Helsinki School of Economics and Business Administration, Swedish 
School of Economics and Business Administration, Turku School of Econom- 
ics and Business Administration) and four art academies (Academy of Fine 
Arts, University of Art and Design, Sibelius Academy, and Theatre Acade- 
my). Finnish universities grant professional degrees, bachelor’s degrees, mas- 
ter’s degrees, licentiate degrees and doctoral degrees. All Finnish universities 
are public institutions in the sense of the traditional continental model (Clark 
1983). They are autonomous institutions but subordinated to the Ministry of 
Education. 

During the most rapid period of growth the logic of expansion was thus 
supported by internal academic interests (academic drift), by industrial and 
commercial needs, and by political processes involved in the making of the 
welfare state. The mechanism of expansion was maintained by powerful ac- 
tors operating in the field of higher education. It was during this period of 
expansion that conscious higher education policies, expressed through legis- 
lation, emerged in Finland. The first Act on the Development of Higher Edu- 
cation covered the years from 1967 to 1986. 



'The map does not include those 196 municipalities which have Open University facilities 
because there were technical problems with locating all of them on the map. However, when 
we add up every municipality where there can be found either a university, a polytechnic or 
an Open University unit, we see that there is some kind of higher education institution -with 
either teaching or research functions- operating in 61.6 per cent of all Finnish municipalities 
(276 municipalities with higher education institutions or facilities out of a total of 448 munic- 
ipalities existing in Finland in 2001). 
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From the 1 970s to the 1 990s 

The rapid expansion of the educational system in the 1960s and the 1970s 
highlighted also the need to reform the traditional university practices. In 
response, many reforms were initiated by the Ministry of Education in the 
spirit of a centrally- steered system of higher education in the 1970s and the 
1980s. During the 1970s the internal administration of all Finnish universities 
(with the exception of the University of Helsinki) and degree programmes 
were reformed (the latter being known as the degree reform). The academic 
communities protested, especially against the degree reform. On the one hand, 
it was seen as a threat to the Humboldtian idea of university. On the other 
hand, it was criticised for endangering academic processes and for making the 
universities more school-like institutions (Lahtinen 1988). In the Finnish con- 
text, “school-like institution” was a catchword used by the defenders of the 
traditional Humboldtian university. 

Towards the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s university 
administration was also standardized in essential ways, and a more democrat- 
ic (and also a more bureaucratic) system of elected councils was introduced. 
In the name of uniformity, these reforms were finally carried out without con- 
sidering the size, disciplines represented in or location of affected institutions. 
These reforms had the clear aim of bringing about, in the words of Kivinen 
and Rinne (1996) “a systemic convergence onto a consistent, standardized 
model of higher education throughout the country”. Following the same ra- 
tionale, all the higher education institutions were regarded as universities with 
professors and a right to award degrees from master’s degrees to doctorates. 
Therefore, all art academies were also defined as universities. In the context 
of national higher education policy-making it was quite natural that centrally 
planned aims of the development Act promoted the practices of a centrally 
steered system (Valimaa 1994). In Finland as in many other European coun- 
tries, this top-down model of reform precipitated a crisis, preparing the way 
for a new policy formulation. An alternative reform strategy was introduced 
by van Vught (1989), known as a “strategy of self-regulation”. This concept 
was based on the assumption that institutions are innovative only as long as 
they have autonomy to act on their initiative. Ideologically this reiterated the 
policy principles underpinning liberal (or neo-liberal) thinking. 
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It was the Higher Education Development Act of 1986 and the govern- 
ment decision connected with this law that actually introduced a new de- 
velopment strategy based on the ideas formulated by van Vught (1989). The 
law and the government decision guaranteed universities their basic resourc- 
es and together with a 15 per-cent annual rise in appropriations. Towards the 
end of the 1980s this was an exceptional trend in Western Europe, where 
higher education budgets were being reduced, even though the promised in- 
crease was not fulfilled to the letter. The increase of resources was, however, 
suddenly interrupted by a major economic recession at the turn of the 1990s. 
In 1991 the expansion of the higher education budget started to slow down, 
and in 1992 the budget was frozen at the 1991 level (see below). In 1993 
budget cuts led to the repealing of the Higher Education Development Act. 

The above is a description not only of economic problems, but also of a 
crisis of traditional welfare state policy, which had been based on steadily in- 
creasing resources. As a result, for the first time for about 30 years there was 
no law to regulate the development of the national higher education system. 
In the Finnish context this “interregnum”, which lasted two years (1993-95), 
was something exceptional. It also meant the end of the expansion of the 
traditional higher education system, that is universities. The recession had 
also begun to change the social dynamics of the expansion. Regional policy 
principle has been discontinued, no new universities have been established, 
but a great deal of societal effort has been put into setting up high-quality 
polytechnics. 

Thus, it seems that the crisis in traditional policy-making was related to 
several reforms and changes in the practises of Finnish higher education pol- 
icy-making. The most important structural reform was the establishment of 
the higher vocational education sector. A second major change was a reform 
of Finnish doctoral education. Thirdly, the national steering system was de- 
veloped towards practices which increase competition between and within 
institutions. In addition to these reforms, there have been important changes 
in the funding structure of Finnish universities. These issues will be discussed 
in the following sections. 
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Reforms and Changes in the 1990s 

Reform of Vocational Higher Education 

The major recent reform in Finnish higher education system has been the 
implementation of a non-university sector in the 1990s. From the perspective 
of governmental steering, the polytechnics (or AMK-institutions) are intend- 
ed to change the overall educational structure to meet the demands of society 
(students and the labour market), expand and develop higher education in 
accordance with the requirements of international economic competition and 
European integration, and enhance educational provision and flexibility 
through more effective cooperation between institutions. In addition, students 
are given increased opportunities to make personal choices. It has also been 
assumed that the binary system will be more responsive to the needs of work- 
ing life and society (see Valimaa 1994). 

The Government launched this experimentation in 1991, in the midst of 
the economic recession, by authorising the setting up of 22 temporary voca- 
tional higher education institutions. Each of these institutions consisted of 
one to eight former vocational education institutions. The experimental insti- 
tutions were based in all parts of Finland and represented practically all exist- 
ing types of institutions and educational fields (Ahola 1993). The same struc- 
ture has become the rule in the majority of new polytechnics since 1996, 
when the reform was was expanded into a system-wide practice. In 2001 there 
are 31 polytechnics located all over the country (Figure 1), most of them multidis- 
ciplinary institutions (Higher Education Policy 2000). Finnish polytechnics are 
normally local institutions operated by a municipality, a federation of municipali- 
ties or a registered Finnish foundation or association. All polytechnic degrees pro- 
grammes are, however, approved by the Ministry of Education. 

Reform of Doctoral Training 

A second main problem was also awaiting for a solution. As the the higher 
education system expanded, the problems of a non-existent system of doctor- 
al training became more and more evident. The main difficulties with tradi- 
tional Finnish doctoral training were a lack of systematic support for doctoral 
studies and their funding. A substantial portion of Finnish doctoral students 
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have studied on a voluntarily basis outside universities (and outside their nor- 
mal working hours) without any financial support. In the mass higher educa- 
tion system the supervision of their studies has been more or less sporadic, 
depending on the personal interests of their professors. 

The main aim of the Finnish graduate education reform was to make doc- 
toral training more efficient by creating a systematic structure of doctoral train- 
ing that could be implemented in all disciplines. The reform was carried out 
on a tight schedule in 1994, with the first new graduateschools starting their 
operation at the beginning of 1995. On the basis of the recommendations of 
the Academy of Finland, the Ministry of Education granted funding for 93 
graduate schools with 949 students. However, the total number of doctoral 
students funded through this system has been between 2 000 and 2 500, be- 
cause the universities are required to fund an equal number of doctoral train- 
ing post. In the context of budget cuts it was remarkable that doctoral train- 
ing was defined as one of the most acute functional problems affecting Finnish 
higher education (Aittola SiMaatta 1998). 

The Academy of Finland decided that doctoral student posts should be 
open to all potential students and that they should be filled on the basis of 
applications. In practice, the posts went to researchers who were in different 
phases of their academic careers. Accordingly, the doctoral student popula- 
tion was and is academically very heterogenous. The students are expected to 
take their doctoral degree in four years. During their studies they are paid a 
monthly salary. 

The number of doctorates completed in a year has more the doubled after 
the reform was implemented. Even though there may be no direct causal rela- 
tionship between these two phenomena, it is more than evident that the es- 
tablishment of graduate schools has made doctoral studies more systematic 
and more efficient (Aittola &. Maatta 2000; see also chapter 7 in this book). 

Financing Higher Education in the 1990s 

In addition to reforms initiated by the Ministry of Education, there has been a 
gradual but rapid changes in the funding structure of Finnish higher educa- 
tion during last ten years. There can be seen two simultaneous trends in the 
1990s. First an economic recession hit Finland hard in the beginning of 1990s, 
resulting in high unemployment rates (about 20% in 1993), a growing nation- 
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al debt and consequently, in budget cuts in the public sector. Being part of the 
public sector, all higher education institutions suffered from reduced budgets 
(Valimaa 1994). Thus, the state expenditure on higher education (universi- 
ties) fell by 4.9 per cent between 1991 and 1994, after which it has grown 
again, reaching the level of the 1991 budget in 1998.® Simultaneously, howev- 
er, the structure of the financing has changed.^ The proportion of public fund- 
ing of higher education by the Ministry of Education decreased by 19 per cent 
between 1990 and 1999 (from 84% to 65%), while external funding from both 
private and public sources has grown fivefold (from FIM 612 million to FIM 3 
101 million). In terms of real income, between 1990 and 1999, the total in- 
come from chargeable services and other external funding (European Social 
Fund, The Academy of Finland, other public and private sources) increased 
by FIM 2 489 million, whereas funding from the Ministry of Education has 
grown only by FIM 1 200 million (KOTA) (see Table 3). This shift in the 
funding structure affects also the working conditions of the academic staff 
because researchers on short-term contracts are normally paid from the exter- 
nal funding sources. Consequently, the number of permanent academic staff 

Table 3. The financing of Finnish universities (xlOOO FIM mill.). Source: KOTA data 
base. 





1990 


1995 


1999 


Direct budget financing 


3 227 


4 547 


5 815 




(84%) 


(71%) 


(65%) 


Outside financing 


612 


1 879 


3 101 




(16%) 


(29%) 


(35%) 



®In 1998, expenditure on the universities was FIM 5 331 million. This sum includes, however, 
the universities’ rental costs (about FIM 1 200 million), which were added to the budget in 
1995. 

^ Education, research, and culture have accounted for 13—14 per cent of the Finnish state 
budget in the 1990s. In real terms, the money spent yearly in the 1990s on education, re- 
search and culture has varied between FIM 25 000 and FIM 26 000 million. Higher education 
(20 universities, 31 polytechnics, and the Academy of Finland) was allocated a third (32.4%) 
of the budget of the Ministry of Education in 1997. This sum was about 4-5% of the total state 
budget. 
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(mainly professors and lecturers) has fallen from 7 800 to 7 300 people, whereas 
the number of other staff on external financing has almost doubled (from 5 
200 to 9 600 people) between 1990 and 1999. (see Table 2) 

The trend of the 1990s was a growing student-teacher ratio caused by the 
fact that the number of students is rising whereas the number of university 
teachers remains the same or has even fallen. In 1985 there were 12.7 stu- 
dents per teacher. In 1990 the ratio had grown to 14.2, in 1995 it was 17.9, 
and in 1999 there were as many as 20.9 students per a teacher in the Finnish 
universities (KOTA data base). 

It is quite natural that the proportion of external funding (chargeable serv- 
ices and other sources) is highest in the universities of technology. External 
sources of funding have, however, become an important factor also in multi- 
disciplinary universities. For example, at the University of Jyvaskyla 40 per 
cent of the university budget was based on outside funding in 1999. In prac- 
tice, this state of things means that even a part of the basic tasks - including 
the salaries of permanent staff - were covered from external funding sources. 

Changes in National Steering Instruments and the New Universities 
Act 

According to the official picture as provided by the Ministry of Education, the 
university administration and decision-making systems have been “stream- 
lined by reducing the number of levels and by delegating authority” during 
the 1990s (Fligher Education Policy 1996). The trend has been to increase 
the power of the academic leaders (rectors and deans and the heads of depart- 
ments) at the expense of the collegial bodies. In addition, the dynamics of the 
Finnish higher education system have been changed with the introduction of 
a set of new steering instruments called “management by results” (tulosjoh' 
taminen). These include budgeting by results, lump-sum budgeting, and result 
agreements between the Ministry of Education and theuniversities. The poli- 
cy goal of management by results is to reward performance and effectiveness 
(Higher Education Policy 1996, 1998). The new steering instruments have 
prepared the ground for the new Universities Act by gradually increasing in- 
stitutional autonomy both in economic and legal matters. The context for the 
implementation of the new Universities Act is also strongly influenced by the 
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“marketization” of higher education in the sense that described by Bargh, Scott 
and Smith (1996).‘° 

In the new Universities Act {Yliopistolaki 1997), which came into force in 
August 1998, Finnish universities have been given internal autonomy in all 
important matters (see chapter 9 in this book). These include the right to 
allocate their internal resources independently of the Ministry of Education, 
the right to issue their own institutional decrees and establish decision-mak- 
ing procedures, and the right to appoint professors and other academic staff. 
These are significant changes in a public higher education system rooted in 
the traditions of the continental model because now universities have real 
opportunities for institutional policy-making. These changes affect also the 
working conditions and terms of service of the academic staff Furthermore, it 
is not only symbolically important but also politically significant that universi- 
ties have, for the first time in the history of Finnish higher education, the right 
both to appoint professors and establish or discontinue chairs and other per- 
manent posts. 

Democratic and Collegial Traditions in Decision-making 

The present decision-making structures of Finnish universities are a combi- 
nation of academic guild traditions, collegial practices and democratic struc- 
tures. Academic guild traditions are represented by the idea that deans and 
rectors are “primus inter pares” normally elected from among the professors. 
The authority of the academic leaders is also rooted in their academic reputa- 
tion in their respective disciplines. Collegial ideas are similarly strong in the 
practical lives of departments and faculties, where the ideal aim of decison- 
making is consensus and where senior members of academe have more influ- 
ence than novices. A third ingredient are democratic decision-making bodies, 
which were introduced in the 1970s, even though the power of academic 
leaders (especially deans and rectors) have been increased in the 1990s. Ac- 
cording to the Universities Act of 1997, Finnish universities are administered 



The term marketization has been used to describe the development of a more competitive 
environment within higher education. At the system level it refers to governmental policies 
intended to create a market-like culture and resource allocation systems, whereas at the insti- 
tutional level it refers to competitive behaviour stimulated between and within institutions. 
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by representatives elected for a 3-5 year period. Decisionsare made by admin- 
istrative bodies comprising many members representing the professors, the 
other teachers and researchers, the other staff, and the students. The repre- 
sentation of any single group must be less than half of the total membership of 
the given body (Higher Education Policy 1998). 

At the departments, one of the senior academics (either a professor or a 
lecturer) is elected head of department for a fixed period of time (3-5 years). 
Faculties, again, are administrative units consisting of several subject depart- 
ments. Faculties - and faculty councils - are led by a dean elected from among 
the professors. Faculties have traditionally conferred degrees and appointed 
the short-term academic staff. The highest decision-making body in the Finn- 
ish universities is the university senate chaired by the rector. 

Evaluation in the Finnish Higher Education 

Evaluation, or quality assessment, has important social functions in Finland. 
A belief in the usefulness of evaluation of higher education as an improve- 
ment tool has been written into the new Universities Act. Higher education 
institutions also use evaluation as an instrument to develop their activities. 
We should see, however, that the present definition of evaluation has emerged 
from historical experiences." Namely, evaluation has arrived in Finland on 
three separate occasions, displaying varying emphases. 

During the “first round of evaluations” the main aim was to evaluate the level 
of scientific research in Finland at the beginning of the 1980s. The decision 
to initiate the first round of evaluation projects was made in a political con- 
text that emphasised the importance of evaluation as a part of a national 
science policy aiming at more efficient public funding of research (Finnish 
Academy 13/1981). Inorganic chemistry was the first discipline to be evaluat- 
ed (Finnish Academy 7/1983), but this evaluation was successful only in the 
sense of showing how evaluations should not be made: they should not be 
used to rank individual academics or departments in a given discipline. A 



** Discipline-specific evaluations have been initiated by the Ministry of Education, the Acad- 
emy of Finland, individual universities, or academic associations. At the beginning of the 21" 
century the Academy of Finland is responsible mainly for evaluating the scientific standard of 
disciplines. 
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positive aspect of this unsuccessful evaluation project was also the fact that it 
helped to prepare ground for an understanding that the aim of evaluation 
should be to encourage development instead of provoking debates on the 
arguments underlying the findings. 

The second round of evaluations was initiated by the Ministry of Education 
in the early 1990s. The Ministry supported institutional evaluation projects in 
two Finnish pilot universities: the University of Oulu and the University of 
Jyvaskyla. At that time it was not clear what kind of national model of evalu- 
ation would be adopted even though it was clear that evaluation should focus 
on the institutional level. The Ministry of Education tried to introduce an 
American stylish model and idea of institutional evaluation. Institutional eval- 
uation was understood as an evaluation where the aim is to produce informa- 
tion for the use of university management. Following the guidelines suggested 
by the Ministry of Education, the University of Oulu introduced a model based 
on the massive gathering of information using questionnaires. The results were 
not convincing because there was not much commitment to the project with- 
in the academic community in the university concerned. Another problem 
with this approach was the fact that at that time university management (ac- 
tually it should be called university central administration) had practically no 
instruments for institutional policy-making. The University of Jyvaskyla adopted 
and developed another approach to evaluation. This approach was intended 
to involve academics in the evaluation process at the basic units. The infor- 
mation was not gathered for institutional purposes but instead the basic units 
(and the academics themselves) produced it. This process seemed to lead to a 
deeper commitment to developing the operations of the basic units (Valimaa, 
Aittola &Konttinen 1998) than the Oulu approach. 

The Jyvaskyla model has influenced the Finnish model of evaluation. A 
typical feature of all Finnish evaluation projects is a process comprising sever- 
al or all of the following elements: self-evaluations are produced by the units 
involved; their self-evaluations are followed and supported by site visits by 
external evaluators; the external visitors publish an evaluation report that 
includes their recommendations; and the institution concerned organises a 
publication or development seminar where the results are discussed and to 
disseminated (Hamalainen &. Liuhanen 1999). 

The third round of evaluation begun when the Finnish Government decided 
to establish the Finnish Higher Education Evaluation Council (FINHEEC) in 
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1995. As defined in the Decree on the Higher Education Evaluation Council 
(No.1320/1995), the aims of the Council are as follows:!) assisting higher 
education institutions and the Ministry of Education in evaluation; 2) con- 
ducting evaluation for the accreditation of the polytechnics; 3) organising 
evaluations of the operations and policies of higher education institutions; 
4) initiating evaluations of higher education and its development; 5) engaging 
in international co-operation on evaluation; and 6) promoting research on 
the evaluation of higher education. FINHEEC is funded by the Ministry of 
Education, but it is not a part of the Ministry. Both in principle and in prac- 
tice, it is subordinated to the Ministry of Education (like universities and the 
Academy of Finland), but it has internal autonomy. 

Finnish Higher Education Evaluation Council consists of members appoint- 
ed by the Ministry of Education for a four-year term. The members represent 
higher education institutions, students and various stakeholders. FINHEEC 
is assisted by the a Council Secretariat, similarly appointed by the Ministry of 
Education. FINHEEC has also made specific proposals in different evaluation 
projects. Universities and polytechnics have also funded their evaluations from 
their own budgets. The main responsibility of FINHEEC is to organised both 
institutional evaluations of universities and evaluations for the purpose of ac- 
crediting polytechnics. 

The former Secretary of education defined that ‘mutual trust’ is the cor- 
nerstone of this Finnish system of evaluation (FINHEEC 2000) . What does it 
mean? First, it means that the Ministry of Education has trust in the work 
done by FINHEEC. It also means that universities have trust in the expert 
status of FINHEEC. This stems from two things. The first factor is the inde- 
pendent status of FINHEEC. It is important both in principle and in practice 
that FINHEEC is not subordinated to the Ministry of Education even though 
it is funded by the Ministry of Education. Secondly, FINHEEC has a develop- 
ment-oriented ethos. The aim of the members of the Council and the Secre- 
tariat is to improve the functioning of higher education institutions and of the 
national system of education. According to its statutes, FINHEEC advises 
both the Ministry and higher education institutions (see Valimaa 2001a). 
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The Expansion of Open University 

The Open University has long traditions in Finland. Historically speaking, the 
first courses catering for other than university students were offered as early 
as in the 1870s. Even though the practices have changed during the history of 
the Finnish Open University, the principle of offering university-level studies 
also to other than university students has been accepted from the very begin- 
ning. Traditionally, access to the Open University was restricted, however, to 
people over 25 years. This situation began to change in the early 1990s when 
open university studies were developed in response to rapidly increasing un- 
employment among the under-25 generations. The shift in policy led to a 
rapid expansion of open university studies and courses offered throughout the 
country. It has been shown that the Open University has both provided young 
people a testing arena and offered a new route to regular university studies 
and regular universities (Piesanen 1999, see chapter 8 in this book). 

The Open University in Finland is run neither by a single university, nor by 
a separate open university institution as in the UK, but instead open universi- 
ty courses are offered by many Finnish universities. The organisation of these 
courses is the responsibility of the local educational organisations, which may 
be either summer universities or other public non-university institutions (Vali- 
maa, Piesanen & Jalkanen 2001). This means not only that open university 
courses are based on the courses taught in regular universities courses but also 
that there some are differences between courses delivered by different univer- 
sities. The contents vary depending on the organising institutions. For this 
reason, the Finnish Open University provides also an interesting perspective 
on the functioning of Finnish higher education because it is the form of higher 
education most profoundly influenced by the “market forces”, that is, by students’ 
choices between different universities. This point is all the more cogent given the 
fact that open university courses are paid for by the students themselves. 
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Massification^ Nationalisation and Globalisation 



New Public Management and Finnish Higher Education 

In the analysis of recent changes in Finnish higher education it is useful to 
refer to the concept of New Public Management. According to Pollit (1995), 
“eight elements comprise a shopping basket for those who wish to modernise 
public sectors of Western industrialised societies, even though not every ele- 
ment is present in each country, let alone each public service” (Pollit et al. 
1997 as cited in Kogan & Hanney 2000, 32). These elements are: 

1) cost-cutting; 

2) capping budgets and seeking greater transparency in resource alloca- 
tion; 

3 ) disaggregating traditional bureaucratic organisations into separate agen- 
cies; 

4) decentralising management authority within public agencies; 

5) separating the purchaser and provider functions; 

6) introduction of market and quasi-market type mechanisms; 

7) requiring staff to work to performance targets, indicators and output 
objectives; and 

8) shifting basis of public employment from permanency and standard 
national pay and conditions towards term contracts. Performance Re- 
lated Pay, and emphasis on service ’’quality”, standard setting and “cus- 
tomer responsiveness”. 



In Finland, we have witnessed the reorganisation of the public sector in 
the spirit of all these elements. In higher education as a part of the public 
sector, a strong element has been the decentralisation of management author- 
ity. This policy principle is evident in the new Universities Act (1997) in which 
universities are given internal autonomy in all important matters. This also 
means the introduction of new steering instruments based on target negotia- 
tions between universities and the Ministry of Education. The official argu- 
ments also emphasise the fact that universities have procedural autonomy in 
deciding how to reach the targets (the number of academic degrees) set by 
the Ministry of Education. The second main trend has been the introduction 
of market or quasi-market type mechanisms in Finnish higher education. The 
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marketization of higher education has led to competition both among and 
within higher education institutions. The Ministry of Education also uses com- 
petition as a national steering instrument in its management by results nego- 
tiations with each university (see chapter 9 in this book). The problem is, 
however, that using competition as a steering instrument does not imply any- 
thing about the criteria applied. Depending on current policy objectives, the 
criteria may vary from year to year (see Valimaa 1999). The third major trend 
has been the requirement that staff work to performance targets and output 
objectives. This trend is closely related to the shift in the basis of public em- 
ployment from permanency and standard national pay and conditions towards 
term contracts and performance -related pay. In universities, this has led to 
increasing number of “project researchers”, that is, academics who have been 
appointed only for a certain fixed period to carry through a specific research 
project (see Valimaa 2001). 



Meanings of Mass Higher Education? 

Enrolments in Finnish universities have risen dramatically after the Second 
World War. The number of university students was ten times as high in the 
mid-1990s as it had been in the late 1940s, and the number of new students 
has more than quadrupled. Measured by student numbers, Finnish higher 
education massified during the 1970s (Trow 1974; Ahola 1993), when more 
than 15 per cent of the age cohort entered it. In 1999 the universities admit- 
ted 19 373 students and the polytechnics 25 804 students (KOTA). A com- 
parison of these numbers with the size of the relevant age cohort (on an 
average 65 000 people aged 17-21) reveals that 69 per cent of the cohort is 
offered a starting place in higher education. This is one of the highest propor- 
tions in the world and requires some analytical attention. Therefore, in the 
concluding chapters I shall ask: how has massification changed the social role 
of higher education in Finland? 

The main historical trend is a democratisation of the Finnish higher educa- 
tion during the 20th century. This democratisation process can be analysed 
with the help of three historical processes (Nevala 1999). First comes the fact 
that the increase in student admissions has improved the accessibility of high- 
er education. At the same time, however, the number of formally qualified 
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students (that is upper secondary school leavers) has been growing even more 
rapidly. As a result, since the early 1970s there has been a glut of upper sec- 
ondary school leavers, and their chances of being admitted to higher educa- 
tion institutions have diminished. According to Nevala (1999), this glut of 
matriculated students reflects two main changes in education in Finland, a 
massive rise in the level of basic education typical of the age cohort, and an 
inflation particularly of upper secondary school qualifications. 

The second main change has been the equalisation of the language and 
gender distribution of students. At the beginning of the 20th century higher 
education was mainly the preserve of men and the Swedish- speaking minori- 
ty. While this situation was beganning to alter even before Finnish independ- 
ence, the changes have stabilised only after the Second World War. Women 
became a majority among university students as early as in the 1950s, and in 
later years they have strengthened their position in all academic disciplines. 
The only exception is the field of technology, where the proportion of female 
students was less than a fifth at the turn of the millennium. 

The third visible change is the near disappearance, over the course of post- 
war period, of the disparities in the regional background of university students 
in Finland. This is evidently caused by the regional expansion of higher edu- 
cation, which has diverted the stream of students which formerly went to the 
dominant Helsinki metropolitan area, spreading it all over Finland. Further- 
more, the differences in participation in higher education between different 
social groups have diminished even if not vanished. The children of the upper 
social classes (supervisory office personnel and entrepreneurs) are less over- 
represented than before, but still they enter higher education at a rate about four 
times as high as that of the working class. Participation in higher education by the 
children of farmers and other population groups (pensioners, unemployed) corre- 
sponds to their proportion in the whole population. (Nevala 1999). 

However, differences can be found between academic fields and institu- 
tions. Examined by faculty, student places in the socially esteemed elite fields 
(medicine, business administration, law and technology) tend to be occupied 
by the offspring of upper classes, whereas education receives its students from 
a broader range of social groups. According to Nevala (1999), the “elite uni- 
versity” has hidden itself inside the Finnish higher education system. Thus, 
from the perspective of student flow, the expansion of higher education has 
also meant the differentiation of higher education institutions (see Valimaa 
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1997). This way of reasoning is supported by Kivinen and Rinne (1996). Ac- 
cording to them, at the system level the most important processes are, in spite 
of the official principle of the convergent homogeneity of the Finnish univer- 
sity system, leading in the direction of systemic diversification. 



The Consequences of Massification 

The increase in student numbers and the numerical expansion of higher edu- 
cation institutions has altered the internal social dynamics of these educa- 
tional establishments. A brief description of the relevant changes must begin 
with the social roles of university staff 

From a student perspective, the elite system afforded a Humboldtian free- 
dom of studying, while from a professor’s perspective it meant a chair system 
based on the German tradition, where professors made all the important deci- 
sions, within the given university, regarding their academic fields and their 
departments. Together these two factors tended to produce social situations 
where there was a sharp hierarchy between university students and academic 
teachers, even though flexibility was provided by the small student-teacher 
ratio. There was also a tendency towards hierarchical social relations within 
academic departments because following the German traditions, Finnish pro- 
fessors were apt to consider assistants and secretaries their personal servants 
(see Valimaa 2001). However, the massification of universities strengthened 
also the other groups of university teachers; the number of lecturers and part- 
time university teachers (a new category that emerged during the 1970s) and 
of assistants and senior assistants grew rapidly between the 1960s and the 
1990s. Furthermore, the expansion of universities led also to an expansion of 
administrative staff (secretaries, central administrative personnel), research 
staff (researchers and senior researchers) and the appearance of research sup- 
port personnel - their most common job title is amanuensis, in Finland cover- 
ing not just the simplest secretarial tasks but, rather, duties that in Anglo- 
Saxon universities are performed by department secretaries, research secre- 
taries, research administrators and the like in university departments. During 
the economic difficulties in the 1990s the category of project researchers work- 
ing under fixed-term contracts doubled in number (Valimaa 2001). Moreo- 
ver, the growth of academic staff has both created pressures to reform deci- 
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sion-making processes within universities and changed the social dynamics of 
academic departments because new staff categories have been introduced and 
new personnel taken on. The expansion and massification of Finnish higher 
education was paralleled by reforms of decision-making procedures in the 1970s 
and the 1990s. 



On the High Social Status of Higher Education in Finland 

In addition to the 20 universities and 31 polytechnics there are 21 summer 
universities in Finland, and open university teaching is offered in almost 200 
municipalities throughout the country (see Figure 1.) These impressive fig- 
ures reflect the high social status that education -and especially higher educa- 
tion- enjoys today and has enjoyed in recent Finnish history. In this context it 
is only natural that all Finnish political parties share the conviction that high- 
er education is important to the well-being of the country. Higher education 
institutions are seen as a part of the national innovation and development 
strategy helping the national economy on the world market. According to the 
Ministry of Education universities and polytechnics are expected to cooper- 
ate with local business and industries and by facilitating transfer of expertise 
to working life (Higher Education Policy 2000). The new interpretation and 
understanding of the universities’ tasks has been formulated in the Universi- 
ties Act of 1997. 

It also seems that a nationalist tradition of higher education remains alive 
even though it has taken different forms in different periods of history. Dur- 
ing the 19th and the 20th century universities were an important factor in the 
making of Finnish national identities. Today official national rhetoric sees higher 
education institutions as a part of the national innovation strategy. While this 
indicates a shift in conceptions of higher education, however, in this new 
sense higher education does continue to be perceived as an important aspect 
of the construction of the national identity (Valimaa 1996, 2001). 
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National Traditions of Higher Education: Nationalisation and 
Localisation 

I have tried to show that higher education institutions have always been un- 
derstood and defined in Finland as national institutions, even thought the 
understanding of what is “national” has changed over time. In fact, the defini- 
tion of national may also be expressed as a sense of loyalty, as definitions of 
who academe is serving and to whom it will be loyal. When Finland was a part 
of the Kingdom of Sweden, the Finns were loyal to the Swedish king and also, 
to some extent, to the region, especially during the 18th century. The situa- 
tion did not change much at the beginning of Russian rule because Finnish 
academics swore an oath of allegiance to the Emperor Alexander I. However, 
in the course of the 19th century Finns’ sense of loyalty began to change, 
reflecting an emerging nationalism. Thus, it may be said that gradually uni- 
versity came to be seen as a Finnish national institution. During the 20th 
century universities have been understood as institutions important to the 
nation state. 

According to Peter Scott (1995) universities have been national institu- 
tions for centuries even though academics have tended to emphasise the in- 
ternational elements of science and scholarship, possibly just because of this 
national dependence, as Scott suggests. From this perspective, the Finnish 
case, instead of being unique in the Western cultural sphere, is in line with 
developments in other countries. However, it is an interesting Finnish phe- 
nomenon that the expansion of Finnish higher education between the 1950s 
and the 1990s has led to the establishment of higher education institutions all 
over the country (see Figure 1.). This means that the expansion of higher 
education has led not only to the massification but also to the “provincialisa- 
tion” or “localisation” of higher education. The foundation of polytechnics 
has been an extension of this national policy. Thus, the localisation of higher 
education has not only reinforced the national importance - or “nationalisa- 
tion” - of higher education institutions but it has also promoted regional de- 
velopment in Finnish provinces. Today, higher education institutions — no 
matter whether they are universities or polytechnics - are defined as “’en- 
gines’ of their regions’. This expression may be interpreted as indicating a new 
sense of loyalty directed towards regions with higher education institutions. 
In addition, the localisation of higher education also opens new perspectives 
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on the globalisation of higher education (Beck 1999; Castells 1996, 1997, 
1998) . When nation states are challenged by global actors, new localised higher 
education institutions may find it easier to discover new funding sources and 
partners if they have both regional and global networks (see chapter 3 in this 
book). The localisation of higher education may open these traditionally na- 
tional institutions new avenues of development. Thus, the definition of high- 
er education institution as a local institution may support both its national 
character and its global and international nature because - and depending on 
whether - an institution is rooted in its region. 

Looking historically back to the future, it seems that the social forces which 
caused the expansion of Finnish universities to every region in the country 
have reached their zenith in the welfare state. This does not, however, mean 
that these social forces would vanish. It is more than probable that new com- 
binations of academic drift, economic pressures and regional policies will con- 
tinue to shape the future of Finnish higher education in a globalised world. 
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JUSSI VALIMAA 



U Analysing Massification 
and Globalisation 



Introduction 

The main objective of this article is to analyse the concepts ‘the massification 
of higher education’ and ’globalisation’ as intellectual devices for analysing 
social phenomena in the field of tertiary education. As a term, massification 
began its triumphal march in higher education studies in the 1970s, whereas 
globalisation was introduced only recently. Both concepts, however, seem to 
be widely applied but rarely analysed as terms of higher education research. In 
the following sections they will be examined using the method of the concep- 
tual triangle, where each concept is broken down into three dimensions. First, 
each is basically a word, at the same time as it also refers to certain things (or 
entities, or phenomena) which it is supposed to explain or describe. Thirdly, 
the concept may have various connotations (it has intension) (see Kakkuri- 
Knuuttila 1999; see figures 1 and 2). 



On the Meanings of Massification 



Traditionally, massification has been defined in terms of the volume of stu 
dent enrollment in national higher education systems. Following this tradi 
tional definition, a national higher education system enters the phase of mas 
sification when a certain proportion (normally 15%) of the age cohort is ad 
mitted to higher education (Trow 1974). This sociological definition is in 
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tended to describe changes in the social role of higher education in a society 
when the expansion of higher education reaches a certain level. 

However, there are other ways to use and apply the concept of massifica- 
tion and interpret the growth of student numbers in Finnish universities and 
polytechnics than the sociological ones. There is reason to analyse the many 
meanings of the concept more precisely. The conceptual triangle will be em- 
ployed to consider massification first as a word, then as a means of referring to 
certain things (social phenomena), and finally I shall also reflect on its various 
connotations and interpretations. 



Massification 

Word 




Thing or entity: Meaning of the concept: 

expansion of higher education negative connotations: probiems with teaching, 

ieaming and administrations in higher education 

SOCIOLOGICAL USE METAPHOR 



Figure I. The Meanings of massification as a word, concept and thing (or entity). 



Word 

The word massification has been translated literally into Finnish (massoittu- 
minen). In Finland, it has been used in the literature of higher education re- 
search as a word to describe both the expansion of the national higher educa- 
tion system and the increase in student numbers in Finnish universities as 
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opposed to the previous elite system of only a small number of universities 
with limited numbers of students. In English, if we are to believe the diction- 
aries the word massification does not exist; however that may be, it has been 
derived from the word mass. According to the Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dic- 
tionary (5 th ed. 1995), mass is “an often large quantity of something without a 
definite shape; or a large number of people or things together”. Therefore, in 
both languages massification is a new word and a new concept used in a spe- 
cific sense in the research literature on higher education. 



Thing or Entity 



As a sociological concept, mass higher education - or massification of higher 
education - describes the expansion of higher education systems and the move 
away from an elite system of higher education towards a higher education 
system catering for a large proportion of the population. In fact, in a more 
precise sense the concept refers to the expansion of a national tertiary educa- 
tion system. Originally it described the shift in the social dynamics of highere- 
ducation during the historical development from an elite to a mass and even- 
tually to a universal system of tertiary education. 

However, the sociological concept seems to have become associated with 
various interpretations during its last 30 years of use in higher education stud- 
ies. It is, thus, helpful to take a look at current ways of understanding massifi- 
cation. According to Peter Scott (1995), a mass higher education system can 
be defined “under four main headings” (1995, 1 13-1 15). First comes the rela- 
tionship between mass higher education systems on the one hand and society 
and the economy on the other. Briefly, the growth in student numbers and in 
the number of higher education institutions have transformed the social role 
of these educational institutions. The elite universities used to be exclusive 
while the new mass higher education institutions are inclusive in their selec- 
tion of students. This dimension of massification is linked with that of the 
labour market. The elite institutions used to reproduce the social elite, whereas 
the new mass higher education institutions prepare professionals for various 
positions - both permanent and temporary - on the labour market. 

A second main feature is the distinctive shape and structure of mass higher 
education systems. Alongside the existing dominant institutions - the univer- 
sities - there emerges new types of institutions. The most typical examples are 
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higher vocational education institutions, in Finland, called either polytech- 
nics or AMK institutions. The important point is, however, that a mass higher 
education system represents a pluralistic, diversified and systemically com- 
plex type of tertiary education provision. 

Scott’s third heading covers a shift in the missions of the relevant institu- 
tions. Not only do universities have multiple missions but they also face a 
need to reorganise and improve their internal management and administra- 
tion. In order to survive and flourish in the new more competitive higher 
education marketplace universities must develop strategic plans that are not 
only reactive but also proactive. 

Scott’s fourth heading in his “definition of mass higher education concerns 
the process itself.” This is a reference to a more heterogeneous student body 
and its consequences for curricula, the relationship between students and 
teachers, and credit systems and quality systems in higher education institu- 
tions. In addition, the diversification and expansion of the student population 
also opens new opportunities for the establishment of international qualifica- 
tions and standards and for cooperation between tertiary education institu- 
tions. 

An analysis of the entity to which the word massification refers shows that 
in the sociological context the concepts of mass higher education and massi- 
fication have been used to describe changes in the social role of higher educa- 
tion. What is important here is that in this frame of analysis, higher education 
is seen as a part of society; moreover, higher education is also defined in terms 
of societal reproduction. The concept of massification also focuses attention 
on changes within higher education institutions taking place as enrolments 
keep growing and organisational complexity continues to increase. In this sense 
the concept describes the diversification of institutions and of the structure of 
the student population. 

Meanings 

The meanings of a concept are the various uses that it may have in everyday 
language. In the Finnish academic world the concept of massification seems 
to have been introduced as an explanation for and cause of all kinds of nega- 
tive developments within the universities. One can hear the ‘m-word’ men- 
tioned many times when one discusses the (assumedly low) level of university 
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teaching or when one launches a project to improve teaching in universities. 
In fact, many of the improvements and innovations in university teaching 
seem to have emerged as reactions to problems created by the massification of 
higher education (see Honkimaki in this book). Therefore, in the context of 
Finnish academic teaching massification seems to be identical with bad teaching 
or problems with teaching. On the basis of Finnish experience it appears that 
massification has been used as a metaphor to describe - and often also to 
explain - the problems of poor teaching caused by or related to the increase in 
student numbers. It also seems that this metaphorical application of the con- 
cept is rather common among Finnish academics. Furthermore, as a social 
phenomenon and as a metaphor massification appears to be defined in terms 
of its contradictory relationship with individual thinking and autonomy. Mas- 
sification represents here a stress factor affecting academics that symbolises 
problems encountered in the organisation of their work (see Kallio in this 
book) . 

Summing up the analysis, massification may be defined as a sociological 
concept when we employ it to examine changes in the relationship between 
higher education and society, whereas in everyday language it is used meta- 
phorically as a reference to all sorts of problems that academics come up against 
as they organise their work. 

The Finnish meaning of massification presented above suggests that any 
understanding of the concept is bound up with its national contexts. What I 
mean is that from an international perspective, one could ask whether the 
Finnish higher education system is massified in the first place. As compared to 
many European (such as Italian (Moscati 2001) or Spanish (Mora 2001) or 
Latin American (such as Argentine (Mollis 2001)) higher education for ex- 
ample, Finnish universities and polytechnics are rather small institutions with 
manageable and convenient student- teacher ratios.' But this is not how the 
situation is perceived in Finland. Accordingly, the Finnish use of the word 
massification also suggests that as a metaphor massification is a relational con- 



' In 1999, multidisciplinary universities had an average enrolment of 7 596 students (varying 
from 3 300 to 36 000 students) while the student-teacher ratio was 20.9. In Finnish polytech- 
nics, enrolments averaged 3 1 13 students in permanent institutions, ranging between 1 194 
and 5 496 students per individual institution (see the KOTA and AMKOTA data bases) . 
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cept: it describes local change and change in the work of academic teachers 
rather than change in the functioning of a national higher education system. 



On the Dimensions of Globalisation 

The concept of massification both describes and provides intellectual devices 
for analysing changes in national higher education systems. These systems 
are, however, facing new challenges in Europe at the beginning of the new 
millennium. A popular catchword, globalisation, is used with the aim of de- 
scribing these changes. However, the meaning that globalisation has in the 
context of higher education seems to be at least as complex, in conceptual 
terms, as that of massification. In what follows I shall first apply the concep- 
tual triangle to structure my analysis. 



Globalisation 

Word 




Thing (or entity): 



Meaning of the Concept: 



changes in the patterns of industrial production threats to societies 

& the role of the nation state 'Americanization' 

new opportunities for business 



Figure 2. The Meaning of globalisation as a word, thing and concept. 
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Word 

The Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary (1995) does not recognise ‘globali- 
sation (in Finnish, globalisaatio) . However, the word global means something 
which is “covering or affecting the whole world”. 

On the Meanings of the Concept 

It is not easy, perhaps not even possible, to analyse the meanings of a concept 
whose use is expanding in societies. What can be said for certain is that there 
are a range of different meanings and connotations expressed by this concept. 
To illustrate the variety of ways in which globalisation is understood one needs 
only to point to demonstrations against globalisation around the meetings of 
world leaders discussing world trade. To argument negatively, one could say 
that it would be hard to employ the word globalisation without making any 
reference to its economic aspect, to globalisation as the organisation of global 
markets. It seems also probable that globalisation tends to be linked with the 
dominant role of the United States. In this context, globalisation easily be- 
comes identified with “Americanization” through the diffusion of American 
business, technology, language and culture.^ 



Thing or Entity 



The problems continue when we try to use the word globalisation systemati- 
cally to analyse a social phenomenon which is “covering or affecting the whole 
world”. There are two interrelated issues here. First, we should be able to 
define what recent changes in patterns of industrial production and in socie- 
ties are global. Secondly, we should be able to define what these changes are 
and how they affect the world as a whole. The difficulty is not only that there 
are different ways of understanding the nature of the relevant social changes 
and trends but also that there are different ways of defining, understanding 



^ These aspects of globalisation were articulated in a seminar on The University in the Era of 
Globalization held at the University of Virginia on 13 November 2001. 
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and using the content of the concept of globalisation. As a concept globalisa- 
tion has been brought into play in a great variety of books and articles.^ 

For these reasons, I shall begin the analysis by mapping some of the most 
recent interpretations of globalisation as a social phenomenon. David Held 
and his colleagues (1999) are helpful in this clarification of different schools 
of globalisation. Having concluded my clarificatory mapping I shall then con- 
tinue my pursuit of an understanding of the nature of globalisation as a mode 
of societal development by drawing on the magisterial synthesis of Manuel 
Castells (1996, 1997, 1998). 

Global Discourses and Transformations 

David Held and others (Held et al. 1999) have opened seminal perspectives 
on the debates around globalisation in their volume Global Transformations. In 
the introductory chapter the authors distinguish between three different schools 
of thought regarding globalisation, termed by them hyperglobalisers, scep- 
tics and transformationalists. Each of these schools represents a “distinctive 
account of globalisation” or an attempt to understand the social phenomenon 
of globalisation. Among the authors’ aims is demonstrating that globalisation 
is contested both as a concept and as a social phenomenon. They maintain 
that “for the hyperglobalizers contemporary globalization defines a new era in 
which peoples everywhere are increasingly subject to the disciplines of the 
global marketplace.” The opposite perspective is presented by the sceptics, 
who maintain that globalisation is essentially a myth, a myth which conceals 
the reality of an international economy increasingly segmented into three major 
regional blocs within which national governments remain very powerful. As 
for the transformationalists, they see the contemporary globalisations as his- 
torically unprecedented. According to them, states and societies across the 
globe are “experiencing a process of profound change as they try to adapt to a 
more interconnected but highly uncertain world”. 

The main difference between these three interpretations of globalisation is 
their perception of the role of the nation state. The hyperglobalisers “share 



^ Ulrich Beck’s discussion (1999) of globalisation (first printed in 1997) contains more than 
40 references to books on the subject. 
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the conviction that economic globalization is constructing new forms of social 
organization that are supplanting, or that will eventually supplant, traditional 
nation-states as the primary economic and political units of world society”, as 
Held and his collaborators put it. This hypergbbalisation thesis also maintains 
that globalisation is primarily an economic phenomenon. Grounding them- 
selves both on assumptions derived from Marxist ideology and on neo-liberal 
convictions (this is possible because globalisation theses are not ideologically 
monolithic constructions but consist of different perspectives and convictions), 
hyperglobalisers predict that globalisation will lead to growing polarisation 
between winners and losers in the global economy, even though this is not 
inevitable. Another essential aspect of their argumentation is the notion that 
this “global civilization”, which has its own mechanisms of global governance 
(whether it be the IMF or the disciplines of the world market), will create a 
situation in which states and peoples are increasingly the subjects of new pub- 
lic and private or regional authorities. Finally, globalisation will lead to a rad- 
ically new world order where the power of the nation states will wane. The 
authority of the nation state is challenged because “national governments 
become increasingly unable to control the global economic flows and to fulfill 
the demands of their own citizens”, as Held and others sum up their views. As 
a result, the institutions of global and regional governance take on a bigger 
role while the sovereignty and autonomy of the state erode further. This may 
foreshadow an emerging global civil society. In short, the hyperglobalisers are 
saying that economic power and political power are becoming more effective- 
ly denationalised and diffused. In this way the they predict a fundamental 
reconfiguration of the framework of human action (Held et al. 1999). 

The sceptical thesis, again, maintains that instead of globalisation we should 
be speaking about internationalisation, the implication being that global inter- 
actions are taking place predominantly between national economies. Basing 
their views on the statistical evidence of world flows of trade investment and 
labour since the nineteenth century, the sceptics reason that globalisation is a 
myth. In fact, they assert that globalisation was a far more important phenom- 
enon during the late 19th century than it is now. The sceptics’ argumenta- 
tion, like that of the hyperglobalisers, is, however, predominantly economic. 
They rely on an economist’s conception of globalisation, “equating it primari- 
ly with a perfectly integrated global market.” However, as Held and his col- 
leagues (1999, 5) note, what the sceptics have in mind is an ideal type of 
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economic globalisation; when they compare their ideal type with reality they 
see no significant globalisation taking place. Furthermore, the sceptics argue 
that internationalisation is very much dependent on the regulatory power of 
national governments to ensure continuing economic liberalisation. On these 
grounds, the sceptics wish to criticise what they see as the ‘popular myth’ that 
the power of national governments or state sovereignty is being undermined 
by economic internationalisation or global governance. 

For most sceptics, the current evidence shows that a significant regionalisa' 
tion is taking place and that the world economy is evolving in the direction of 
three major financial and trading blocs, Europe, Asia-Pacific and North Amer- 
ica. The sceptics also see globalisation and regionalisation as contradictory 
tendencies. It is therefore quite natural that they should predict that in the 
future we will see the world fragmenting into civilisational blocs and cultural 
and ethnic enclaves, as has been suggested by Samuel Huntington (Hunting- 
ton 1996). Those considering the situation from sceptical perspectives also 
maintain that globalisation and economic internationalisation are primarily 
Western projects and that their main objective is to sustain the primacy of the 
West in world affairs. 

The authors of Global Transformations seem to consider the transforma- 
tionalist thesis the most fruitful one of the three. They define the transfoma- 
tionalists as representing a point of view whose aim is to understand globalisa- 
tion as a process which is historically unprecedented. As the authors see it, 
“at the dawn of a new millennium, globalization is a central driving force 
behind the rapid social, political, and economic changes that are shaping 
modem societies and world order.’’ According to the transformationalists, “con- 
temporary processes are historically unprecedented such that governments 
and societies across the globe are having to adjust to a world in which there is 
no longer a clear distinction between international and domestic, external 
and internal affairs” (Held et al. 1999, 7) The authors argue further that among 
the transformationalists “globalization is conceived as a powerful transforma- 
tive force which is responsible for ’a massive shake-out’ of societies, econo- 
mies, institutions of governance and new world order (Giddens 1996 in Held 
et al. 1999, 7). However, the direction of the developments triggered by this 
’shake-out’ remains uncertain. The transformationalists see globalisation as a 
long-term historical process shaped by contextual factors. They believe that 
contemporary globalisation is reconstituting the power, functions and author- 
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ity of national governments. In the words of Held and his co-authors, the 
nation state as a self-governing autonomous unit appears to be a more norma- 
tive claim than a descriptive statement”. Accordingly, nation states are no 
longer the sole centres or the principal formats of governance or authority in 
the world because authority has become increasingly diffused among public 
and private agencies at the local, national, regional and global levels (Held et 
al. 1999). The transformationalists also say that governments seek various 
strategies to adapt to the new environment. These may be described as con- 
sisting of three models: the neoliberal minimal state, the developmental state (where 
the government is the central promoter of economic expansion) , and the cat- 
alytic state, in which the government’s aim is to be a facilitator of coordinated 
and collective action (Held et al. 1999, 9). 

After having thus outlined the globalisation debates Held and his colleagues 
place themselves in the camp of the transformationalists. Their purpose is to 
show that in a historical analysis, today’s globalisation differs from the previ- 
ous globalisations. They stress the concept of global interconnectedness. The 
authors are interested in the widening, deepening, and speeding up of this 
global interconnectedness. They examine the phenomenon by making a dis- 
tinction between two dimensions. First they define the relevant spatio-tem- 
poral dimension as follows: 

globalization can be thought of as a process (or a set of processes) which embodies a 
transformation in the spatial organization of social relations and transactions - as- 
sessed in terms of their extensity, intensity, velocity, and impact - generating transcon- 
tinental or interregional flows and networks of activity, interaction and the exercise of 
power. (1999, 16) 



In this context, the word ‘flows’ refer to movements of physical artefacts, peo- 
ple, symbols, tokens and information across space and time. ‘Networks’ de- 
notes regularised or patterned interactions between independent agents, nodes 
of activity, or sites of power. The authors argue that this definition helps to 
distinguish between globalisation and processes which are spatially far more 
limited. These ‘‘spatially more limited processes” are defined as localisation, 
nationalisation, regionalisation and internationalisation. It should be noted here 
that Held and others use the term regional to refer to regions like EU. Globali- 
sation is, however, not contradictory to such spatially limited processes. In- 
stead, they relate to each other in a complex and dynamic way. One might 
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even say that localisation, nationalisation, regionalisation and internationali- 
sation are dimensions of globalisation. 

As a summary, it may be said that the problem addressed in Global Trans- 
formations is how globalisation should be analysed on lower than national or 
nation-state levels. It seems also that Held and his colleagues are writing the 
history of the world from a global perspective. They are vitally interested in 
the history of forms of cooperation and of cooperation institutions and net- 
works, especially when they analyse the history of Premodern Globalisation (- 
> 1500) and Early Modern globalisations (1500-1850). The perspective is 
new and interesting. However, a critical reader might ask whether this is real- 
ly a history of globalisation, or, rather, a history of mankind from the perspec- 
tive of mutual interconnectedness, integration and cooperation. 

Held and his co-authors are, however, convincing and most helpful in their 
analysis of thedifferent schools of thought on globalisation. It is clear that 
globalisation is a contentious issue both as a concept and as a social phenom- 
enon. What makes these various approaches to globalisation problematic is 
that the social phenomenon -the changes in industrial production patterns 
and the development of societies- is easily lost in the academic debates on the 
meaning of the concept. This is, perhaps, one of the reasons why Manuel 
Castells is not interested in writing about books but about the world. Accord- 
ing to Cloete (2001), Castells belongs to the tradition of classical political 
economists in which the focus of the analysis lies on delineating changes tak- 
ing place in the mode of development, a context broader than the mode of 
production. 

On the Social Phenomena: A Network Society in the Age of Infor- 
mation 



Following sociological traditions -and especially Marxist interpretations of the 
dynamics of societal development- Manuel Castells has set himself the goal of 
proposing “some elements of an exploratory, cross-cultural theory of the econ- 
omy and society in the information age, as it specifically refers to the emer- 
gence of a new social structure” (Castells 1996, 26-27). Castells studies “the 
emergence of the new social structure, manifested under various forms de- 
pending on the diversity of cultures and institutions throughout the planet” 
(Castells 1996, 14). According to him, “the theoretical perspective underly- 
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ing this approach postulates that societies are organized around human proc- 
esses structured by historically determined relationships of production, expe- 
rience and power” (Castells 1996, 14—15). 

Production is “the action of humankind on matter (nature) to appropriate 
it and transform it for its benefits by obtaining a product, consuming (uneven- 
ly) part of it, and accumulating surplus for investment.” According to Castells 
“production is a socially complex process, because each of its elements is in- 
ternally differentiated”. Furthermore, “the relationship between labor and 
matter in the process of work involves the use of means of production to act 
upon matter on the basis of energy, knowledge, and information. Technology 
is the specific form of this relationship”. In the era of globalisation the dynam- 
ics of production are changed because knowledge upon knowledge itself is the 
main source of productivity. The important point here is also that production 
is organised around class relationships. (Castells 1996, 15—18). 

Experience is defined as an endless search for fullfillment of human needs 
and desires. According to Castells, this search is an action determined by the 
interaction between human beings’ biological and cultural identities, and in 
relationship to their social and natural environment. Experience, again, is 
structured around gender/sexual relationships. (Castells 1996, 15) 

Power is a human relationship which makes possible the building of social 
institutions and the use of violence, whether actual or symbolic. Castells writes 
that power is “that relationship between human subjects which, on the basis 
of production and experience, imposes the will of some subjects upon others 
by the potential or actual use of violence, physical or symbolic.” Power is found- 
ed upon the state and its institutionalised monopoly of violence. 

The essential starting point of Castell’s books is the argument that “our 
societies are increasingly structured around a bipolar opposition between the 
Net and the Self” (Castells 1996, 3). When this basic assumption is analysed 
within the framework of human processes (which are shaped by production, 
experience and power), we may understand why Castells is interested in the 
new modes of production, the importance of identity and the role of nation 
states in the information age. To put it simply; production exerts a strong 
influence on the structures of societies, experience is rooted in identities, and 
the role of the nation state is challenged by new global actors which are re- 
shaping the relations between local and national agents. 
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The interesting concept in Castells’ books is not necessarily globalisation, 
because he does not structure his discussion around this particular theme, but 
information. In fact, why does the author define the new millennium as the 
Information Age? 

The answer to this question can be found in the historically new situation. 
According to Castells, the question should be approached from the perspec- 
tive of “traditional sociological tradition according to which social action at 
the most fundamental level can be understood as the changing pattern of 
relationship between Nature and Culture” (Castells 1996, 477). From this 
viewpoint, originally this relationship was based on the domination of Nature 
over Culture. The second phase of the Culture-Nature relationships was 
reached at the beginning of the Modern Age, associated with the Industrial 
Revolution and with the rule of Reason. The Modern Age saw the domina- 
tion of Nature by Culture. According to Castells, we are just now entering a 
new stage in which Culture refers to Culture. This means, roughly, that hu- 
mankind has superseded Nature to the point that Nature is artificially revived 
as a cultural form. In this new developmental phase mankind has reached a 
purely cultural pattern of social interaction and social organisation. There- 
fore, “this is why information is the key ingredient of our social organization 
and why flows of messages and images between networks constitute the basic 
threat of our social structure” (Castells 1996, 477). 

In this sense, the network society does indeed represent a qualitative change 
in human experience. But what is a network society? Castells says that “a 
network is a set of interconnected nodes. A node is the point at which a curve 
intersects itself” (Castells 1996, 470.) There are various kinds of node, their 
character depending on the concrete networks where they exist. Castells gives 
the following examples: stock exchange markets and their ancillary advanced 
services centres; national councils of ministers and the European Commis- 
sioners; television systems, entertainment studios, computer graphics milieux, 
news teams, and mobile devices generating, transmitting, and receiving sig- 
nals across the global network of the new media. These examples reveal that 
’network’ and ’node’ are very flexible intellectual devices. But how do they 
function? According to Castells, the distance (or intensity of interaction) be- 
tween two points (or social positions) is shorter (or more frequent, or more 
intense) if both points are nodes in a single network than if they belong to 
differentnetworks. Castells also asserts that inclusion or exclusion in networks 
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configures the dominant processes and functions in our societies. 

Networks are also open structures, capable of infinite expansion and of 
integrating any number of new nodes as long as these are able to communi- 
cate within the network. However, the necessary precondition for a network 
is that its communication codes (such as values or performance goals) are the 
same in all parts of the network. 

Therefore, a network-based social structure is a very dynamic, open sys- 
tem, able to innovate without endangering its own balance. For these reasons, 
networks are appropriate instruments both for a capitalist economy based on 
innovation, globalisation and decentralised concentration and for a post-mod- 
ern culture constantly coding and decoding its symbols and messages. 

In addition to network and node, Castells presents a third important 
concept, that of ’switch’. For Castells, “switches connecting networks (for ex- 
ample financial flows taking control of media empires that influence political 
processes) are the privileged instruments of power” (Castells 1996, 471). Ac- 
cordingly, “interoperating codes and switches between networks become the 
fundamental sources in shaping, guiding and misguiding societies” (Castells 
1996, 471). Castells emphasises the power of switches also because social ev- 
olution and information technologies have created a material basis for their 
functioning throughout the social structure. As a result, the material basis, 
which is built of networks, shapes the social structure itself 

It is also useful to remember what a German sociologist, Ulrich Beck (1999), 
has said about globalisation. According to him, the essential aspects of today’s 
new globalisation include the fact that the world and the nation states no 
longer have a single centre of power but instead there are many centres and 
spheres of power interacting with each other. Given this, the social conditions 
created by “die andere Modeme”, as Beck calls it, are drastically different from 
those generated by the traditional industrial societies based on social classes. 

What about the role of the nation state in this new social structure made 
up from networks of production, power and experience? A general answer 
seems to be that the role of nation states is changing because they can no 
longer control the international flows of capital. At the same time, however, 
states may become the premier agents of globalisation if and when they facil- 
itate capital flows. 

For two main reasons, the role of higher education in this new social situa- 
tion may be defined as essential. First, higher education trains the knowledge- 
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able labour force (self-programmable labour), the people who are able to make 
the new information technology productive. High-quality education is the 
process which creates the distinction between generic labour and self-pro- 
grammable labour (see Cloete 2001). The second main factor is the role of 
scientific research in the development of modern information technologies. 
Higher education institutions have traditionally been at the core of the crea- 
tion of new knowledge. Increasingly, the challenge facing the globalised era 
seems to lie in the problem of how to shorten the innovation chain between 
research units and business enterprises. It remains to be seen whether this 
means that “knowledge formation and power over knowledge in the global 
economy is moving out of the control of the nation-state” and, furthermore, 
that “the nation-state is also losing control over the educational system”, as 
Carnoy (2001) has it. It seems evident, however, that the dynamics of nation- 
al higher education systems are being put to the test. In this context, globali- 
sation seems to be an intellectual device which opens fruitful future avenues 
of questioning traditional ways of reasoning about national higher education 
systems. 



Combining Massification and Globalisation as 
Intellectual Devices 

Above I have discussed the meanings of massification and globalisation. On 
the basis of the analysis it seems evident that both concepts are helpful in 
focusing attention on changes in the social dynamics of higher education as a 
part of society. The concept of massification brings with it the realisation that 
the social dynamics of national education (and reproduction) systems change 
when there are more students, more academic teachers and more institu- 
tions. This intellectual device also makes it easier to remember that the na- 
tion state has come to play a crucial role in this field because it is the main 
funding source of national mass higher education systems. However, it is pos- 
sible that the definition of massification pays what may be too much attention 
to the internal social dynamics of the nation state. This is problematic be- 
cause the role of international, regional and global actors (in Finland especial- 
ly that of the European Union) is growing. Global educational markets are 
also creating new dynamics which have the potential to challenge traditional 
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national higher education systems. Therefore, it seems that massification is 
constantly needed as a perspective on the functioning of national higher edu- 
cation systems, but we require also wider perspectives. Considered as an intel- 
lectual device, globalisation seems to provide these new perspectives despite 
being contested both as a concept and as a social phenomenon. The impor- 
tant point, however, is that globalisation focuses attention on changes in the 
relationship between global actors on the one hand and nation states and 
higher education institutions on the other. The concept foregrounds changes 
in the social dynamics of higher education and knowledge production, which 
has become a production factor within the nation state. It also reminds us 
that competition on educational markets has ceased to be a matter that can 
be decided by nation states, becoming an issue where global actors are una- 
voidably involved. 
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EEVA KALLIO 



U Reflections on the 

Modern Mass University 
and the Question of the 
Autonomy of Thinking 



Introduction 

The article examines the concepts of ‘massification’ and ‘globalisation’ of higher 
education and contrasts them with some concepts from developmental psy- 
chology. The traditional task of universities is to train autonomous, self-di- 
rected and critical citizens who think scientifically. In this article I shall ask 
whether these tasks are possible in ‘massified’, ‘marketised’ and ‘globalised’ 
universities. My main aim is to draw on empirical findings to open theoretical 
perspectives on the topic. 

Current discussion about adult cognitive development is taken into con- 
sideration here because instructing students in scientific thinking skills is among 
the foci of research in this field. Developmental psychology produces basic 
psychological knowledge about the specific periods of life that university stu- 
dents and university staff are going through. The modern conception of how 
thinking develops in adulthood, known as the ‘post-Piagetian’ tradition, will 
be used as an instrument for considering how primarily sociological concepts 
(massification, globalisation) can be analysed by means of psychological theo- 
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Developmental Psychological Aspects of University 
Teaching: Autonomy and the Postformal Development 
of Thinking as Goals of Development in Adulthood 



As a scientific discipline psychology focuses on examining human action and 
the ways in which it changes and develops over time. The word 'psykhe’, orig- 
inating from the Greek language, refers to the ‘mind’, the ‘soul’, while the 
other root word forming the modern term ‘psychology’, ‘logos’, refers to ‘knowl- 
edge’ or ‘reason’. 

The psyche, or the mind, which is often used as its synonym, is always in a 
state of dynamic change. The lifespan development of an individual is seen as 
a continuous and qualitative process of change where different ‘levels’ and 
‘stages’ follow each other. In itself, developmental psychology is the founda- 
tion of all psychological research because there is no mental phenomenon 
without historically earlier layers and roots going back to childhood. 

From the perspective of developmental psychology, there are general ques- 
tions of adult development, and secondly, in this book in particular, more 
specific developmental questions concerning university students and staff, who 
are living their young, middle and later adulthood. The usually mentioned general 
‘developmental demands’ affecting young adults involve the formation of an 
identity of one’s own: one must become autonomous of one’s parents and 
birth family, initiate intimacy and sexual relationships, separate oneself from 
home, educate oneself and, lastly, integrate oneself into a job one has selected 
and into working life in general. Most undergraduates are living their young 
adulthood, which means that in psychological terms they are dealing with 
these questions throughout their years at university. As regards university staff, 
that is researchers and teachers, they are going through the early and later 
middle-age phase of their life. The major developmental task associated with 
this period of life is generativity: it has been found that in middle adulthood 
one has a tendency and need to establish one’s own ‘life project’, hoping to 
leave younger generations something new produced from one’s own resources 
(Erikson 1980). 

The issues discussed above are important from the viewpoint of the basic 
structure of adult life. Most importantly from the perspective of this book, the 
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development of the thinking skills that emerge in adulthood foregrounds top- 
ics which are of interest in the context of mass higher education and globali- 
sation. That is, universities pursue a number of universal goals: teaching stU' 
dents scientific knowledge based on the latest results of scientific research, training 
them to think scientifically, and, in addition, instructing them in the basic 
elements of critical, autonomous and individual thinkingK 

During the last three decades, the post-Piagetian tradition of cognitive psy- 
chology has emerged as an important field as regards describing thinking of 
this kind (Alexander, Druker & hanger 1990; Commons, Richards & Armon 
1984; Sinnott 1994; Sinnott 1998; Miller 2000). As such, since the early 1980s 
the hypothesis of postformal cognitive development has been put forward by 
many scholars especially in the USA, but later the discussion has become an 
international one (for its latest stage see Kallio & Pirttila-Backman, in press; 
Bakes & Staudinger 2000) . The basic argument of these scholars is that in 
qualitative terms adult thinking develops in a direction where the scope for 
autonomous and individualised thought is increasing all the timel Today, this 
type of adult thought characterised by continuous development is called post- 
formal thinking^. Postformal thinking in itself has as its core the idea of thought 
as an autonomous activity, even if every scholar seems to conceptualise the 
phenomenon in a different way. 



‘The word ‘autonomous’ is defined according to the Penguin Dictionary of Psychology (Re- 
her (ed.) 1995) as 'controlled from within, internally controlled, self regulatory' . 

^ It is also possible to use ‘self-directedness’ as a concept loosely analogous to autonomy. Self- 
directedness features as a concept in the field of education. As such, the interrelationship 
between the twin concepts of autonomy and self-directeness might deserve further examina- 
tion in the future. 

^ For the careful reader I must explain that ‘postformal development’ is used here as a descrip- 
tive word, not as denoting a developmental stage in a normative sense. Normative develop- 
ment from one stage to another is easier to observe during ontogenetically earlier develop- 
ment than in adulthood. This may imply that a human being’s autonomy in adulthood gives 
them more freedom to select, evaluate and to be self-directed - precisely as it is argued in the 
postformal tradition of thinking in developmental psychology. 
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Research on adult cognitive abilities is widespread; it even has a name of 
its own: parallelling postformal thinking it has been termed ‘relativistic dia- 
lectical thinking’ (Kramer 1983). In the following, both words will be used as 
key concepts describing the topic of this article, the question of training stu- 
dents in autonomous thinking during university studies. It is also interesting 
that lately the concept of wisdom has been linked with this phenomenon (Bakes 
& Staudinger 2000). According to these authors, the concept of postformal 
thinking is actually very close to, or included in, the concept of postformality. 
Among their latest empirical findings is the surprising one that ‘the major 
period of the acquisition of wisdom-related knowledge ... before early adult- 
hood is the age range from about 15 to 25 years’ (ibid.). Thus, the first signs of 
independent thinking emerge during one’s upper secondary school and uni- 
versity years. 

According to a meta-analysis by Deirdre Kramer (1983), the following as- 
sumptions about knowledge are typical features of postformal, relativistic dia- 
lectical thinking: 

(i) realising the non-absolute nature of knowledge (relativism); 

(ii) accepting that there are contradictions in knowledge; and 

(iii) integrating contradiction into a totality (dialectical thinking). 

These qualities have been demonstrated not only in the ‘average’ popula- 
tion but, actually, in groups of undergraduates in various parts of the world, 
though these ‘stages’ are named differently by each scholar, leading to what 
may be slightly different foci (Perry 1968; Commons et al. 1982; Demetriou &. 
Efklides 1985; Kallio 1998). 

Before self-directed and individualised thinking develops, young people 
reason in absolutistic terms. Assumptions about knowledge are absolute, core 
assumptions about the essence of reality static, that is, one believes that every 
problem has only one solution and that and basically ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun’ (by contrast, mature subjects believe on continuous develop- 
ment and change). In relativistic dialectical thinking, the self, autonomy and 
the individualisation of thinking become all the time more and more impor- 
tant issues (e.g. Labouvie-Vief 1980). Edelstein and Noam (1982) argue that 
it is only during adulthood that the self begins to coordinate different modes 
of thinking, which means that one must engage in some kind of ‘metareflec- 
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tion’ on different ways of thinking, world views and belief systems. In the field 
of scientific thinking one’s reasoning is similarly supposed to become more 
independent. One selects independently, from a vast set of possible ways of 
explaining the given phenomenon, the principles which one will follow. This is 
actually the core of all scientific studies and research. To university researchers 
and students, contradictory explanations, theories and models are everyday 
phenomena. Given autonomy of thought, the importance of metacognitive, 
self-aware thinking is also enhanced (e.g. Commons, Richards &Kuhn 1982; 
Denietriou in press). On a very elementary level, metacognition may be de- 
fined as ‘reflection on one’s own cognition’. The ‘highest’ or most ‘developed’ 
form of metacognitive awareness has been identified also with postformal think- 
ing because an exhaustive awareness of one’s own actions, thoughts and be- 
haviour implies the activation of functions of the self 

We need a fuller description of relativism and dialectical thinking. For ex- 
ample, Kramer and Bacelar (1994) consider that in adulthood, the following 
features are incorporated into autonomous thinking processes: (i) interde- 
pendence of cognition and affect; (ii) awareness of the pervasive influence of 
culture and history in the construction of reality and knowledge systems; (iii) 
questioning assumptions about the so-called absolute truths of Western civi- 
lization; (iv) promoting experiential and intuitive knowledge; (v) recognising 
the interplay among multiple systems in constructing reality; and (vi) recog- 
nising our global interdependence. 



Rethinking Autonomy vs. Globalisation and 
Mossificotion. How Are They Related in Modern 
University Teaching? 



Globalisation. Questions about globalisation and university teaching. From the 
perspective of psychology, it may be assumed that autonomous, relativistic 
and dialectical cognitive development can be viewed as a mechanism for adapt- 
ing to the ‘megatrend’ formed by the information society and globalisation 
(see also Kallio & Pirttila-Backman in press). The complex cognitive process- 
es described above may serve as coping mechanisms that allow humans to 
adjust to an almost uncontrollable environment. In the midst of a rapidly 
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changing society, the role of one’s self as the critical subject of a process of 
selecting essential information is becoming more and more important all the 
time. At university, an ability to select and critically regulate, from a self- 
based perspective, scientific information is a nearly indispensable skill among 
both students and researchers and teachers as a defence mechanism against 
stress. Thus, a selective approach to and the self-directed filtering of incom- 
ing information function as a mechanism for balancing one’s personality and 
emotional life. Without these protective mechanisms we would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain a healthy mental equilibrium. 

Some interesting questions may, however, be asked here. Does globalisa- 
tion automatically mean increased autonomy as it has been defined earlier - 
an independent understanding and integration of different ways of thought? 
Does it mean the survival of different thinking styles - national, local, cultur- 
al, and so on world views, values, scientific traditions - or does it mean eco- 
nomic pressure to limit oneself exclusively to Western culture as an absolutis- 
tic way of defining norms for thinking? Is globalisation a question of adopting 
some ‘universal’ mode of academic training and scientific thinking or does it 
imply locally modified, individually creative ways to enrich scholarly culture? 

But surely globalisation can also have side effects that are positive in terms 
of the development of postformal thinking. Its best consequences may make 
for closer discussion between many different cultures, thus improving oppor- 
tunities to create new scientific innovations because impulses from a diverse 
range of academic cultures are one precondition for an exchange of ideas. In 
summary, a consideration of globalisation from these two viewpoints reveals 
that it may be a double-edged question. 

Globalisation and ways of reinforcing postformal thinking. Valimaa argues (chap- 
ter 1 in this book) that Finland has always laid and continues to lie on the 
borderline separating the cultures of Western and Eastern Europe. At the 
same time, Finland has, unlike many other countries in the world, had a very 
homogeneous culture. These are in themselves interesting sociological fac- 
tors, and psychologically considered, the sociopsychological climate of the Finn- 
ish higher education system may reflect these facts. As such, a homogeneous 
higher education culture where there is no definite multicultural climate can 
produce absolutistic world views and excessively rigid traditions and schools 
of thought in the field of science and scholarship. However, all this is clearly 
changing in a situation where the intercultural exchange of students and re- 
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searchers is strongly encouraged, as it is today. International student exchange 
maybe defined as one aspect of globalisation (see chapter 3 in this book) . 

Considering the positive aspects, international student exchange may be a 
good example of globalisation as a factor that fosters postformal thought. This 
is a hypothesis which could be empirically tested, but more speculatively, be- 
coming familiar with different cultural backgrounds and value systems may 
have a triggering effect on student thinking, and surely it will instil relativism 
and tolerance. In itself, it may teach students how differently academic cul- 
tures conceptualise the same things. The most creative act possible in this 
context may be the dialectical integration of the knowledge base forming one’s 
own educational capital with the new innovative ideas of a multicultural aca- 
demic environment. Cooperation between different world views, religions 
(Miller 2000) and traditions of thought is certainly emerging as an important 
activity in the future. International student exchange provides students with 
more opportunities to expand their mental horizons and, at the same time, to 
bring back new impulses to their own university. In this way, new innovations 
become possible as something old and something new come together in the 
scientific community. 

Nevertheless, as is true of all the questions discussed in this article, we are 
again dealing with a two-edged issue. On the one hand, theoretical pluralism 
is in itself a part of any university, wherever it is based. It may be argued that 
autonomous, postformal thinking will develop naturally in any university with- 
out any special ‘globalisation’ - that is, every academic is certain to have their 
own favourites among scientific theories and models, and as they contrast 
these pluralistic visions of their teachers, students will surely learn compara- 
tive thinking and independence. Globalisation may, however, bring new ele- 
ments into this pluralism by promoting multicultural diversity in the class- 
room (Kramer &. Bacelar 1994). Nevertheless, this does not in itself guaran- 
tee the development of postformal thinking. 

Massification. Are we dealing with experiential stress or with massification? 
The word massification was originally defined on the basis of student num- 
bers: according to Valimaa (chapters 2 and 3 in this book), at the beginning of 
the 21st century Finnish higher education offers student places to almost 70 
per cent of the relevant age cohort. Also, the yearly production of doctoral 
degrees has more than doubled. In Finland massification has been understood 
as an unfailing indicator of poor teaching methods and practices in universi- 
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ties. The puzzling factor is, however, that the ratio between students and teach- 
ers in Finnish universities is not high in itself as compared with many other 
countries where entrance to universities is free and where there can thus be 
real problems with massification. 

The findings of Kallio’s (2001) study of the assessment of university teach- 
ing in a local Finnish university'* suggest that it may be possible to use the 
phrase ‘experiential massification’ to describe this situation. It is obvious that 
university teachers do feel a great deal of stress because of the pressure of 
their work (‘lecture groups are too big’, ‘there are so many meetings in this 
department that I have no time leftover for the students’, ‘there is too much 
of everything except for financial resources’, ‘study schedules are too tight’). 
Possibly this phenomenon might be called experiential teaching-related stress. 
‘Massification’ could then be used as an explanatory variable for this subjec- 
tively experienced stress among teachers, but a closer consideration reveals 
that massification cannot be more than one among many stress factors, for 
example the pressure created by the need to ensure one’s continued employ- 
ment by one’s university and other stressors, such as being unable to focus on 
research alongside one’s teaching, too many administrative meetings and oth- 
er such factors. In conclusion, it may be that massification has been used as 
the only explanation for university teachers’ stressful situation even though a 
closer inspection shows that there must surely be many other stress-inducing 
factors affecting them. 

Kallio’s study focussed on an evaluation of the teaching practices of paired 
university departments. The interviews with the people taking part in the 
project made it clear that assessing teaching was perceived as something that 
is of secondary importance in universities, though there were also exceptions 
to this rule. One focus of my study was to appraise how postformal reflection 
deepened as a result of a one -year evaluation process. As was argued in the 
beginning of this article, an exhaustive metacognitive awareness is one of the 
signals of postformal thinking. As such, comparative evaluation of teaching 
practices between two departments is an experiment intended to ‘compel’ the 



^ The study, “Self- and Peer Assessment Method”, was conducted in 2000-2001 . Four univer- 
sity departments carried out a project to evaluate their own and another university depart- ' 
ment’s teaching practices. 
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staff of the departments to use their postformal thinking abilities. The organ- 
isational evaluations of paired departments were successful in some cases but 
less fruitful in others. Some departments found the method beneficial as a 
means of learning something new and of reflecting on their own teaching 
methods with a view to understanding what they were doing wrong, while 
other departments failed to get anything useful from the department they 
were paired with. Moreover, from the perspective of globalisation it was also 
interesting to note that only one department chose an evaluation partner 
from abroad, in this case a department at a Norwegian university. All the 
other departments found partners in their own university or in some other 
Finnish university. 

The fact that a mass university, operating within a mass higher education 
system, trains professionals for the labour market (e.g. psychologists, econo- 
mists) , is in itself related to critical thinking. In the modern information soci- 
ety everybody needs skills which have to be developed at university - such as 
critical and independent thinking. To mention an elementary example, criti- 
cal media literacy is a skill needed by every independent adult, as is the ability 
to read critically about scientific findings in journals and magazines, or ‘surf 
the Internet. Thus, being trained in autonomous thinking will be essential in 
any case, wherever the students will find themselves a place in working life. 

The pressure to organise university teaching in ways requiring students to 
attend crowded lectures reduces the scope for individualised tutoring and 
counselling. The question of how students are to be trained in autonomous 
thinking in mass higher education is crucial indeed. There is a contradiction 
here: on the one hand, our psychological knowledge of adults tells us that 
they are autonomous, individualised subjects who are critically aware as they 
separate facts from non-facts; on the other hand, the teaching practices ap- 
plied in massified universities may not accord with this developmental task 
faced by growing adults. If massification is identified with crowded lectures 
and surface learning practices, it can be questionable whether such develop- 
mental tasks are really being taken into consideration in modern universities. 
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Final Remarks 

Training people in autonomous thinking: A solution to the problems of massifica' 
tion? Another question facing us concerns ways in which teaching could be 
improved in modern mass higher education systems. How can autonomous 
thinking be promoted through mass lectures? What kind of enrichment meth- 
ods should university teachers use to achieve this aim? What kind of teaching 
methods are the best tools for fostering mature thinking? In a mass higher 
education system, it is absolutely impossible to pay attention to the individual 
characteristics and personality factors of every single student. In the scientific 
community, the autonomy of any information means that we are able to and 
must be constantly taught to evaluate scientific knowledge, to contrast scientif- 
ic results, and, in an ideal situation, to draw from them our own, independent 
conclusions. This might be the ideal state of autonomous thinking. Such train- 
ing means, at the same time, that extrinsically oriented students are taught to 
think intrinsically. The importance of students’ own inner activity is fore- 
grounded (see chapter 5 in this book) . 

There have been empirical tests of whether it is possible to train students 
in autonomous thought. For example, Kallio (1998) tested trainability for post- 
formal thought in a group of first-year university students, focussing on how 
well the students master the coordination of multiple thought systems. The 
first-year students’ ability to autonomously integrate different thought sys- 
tems was not high at the start of the training programme. Of the 101 first-year 
students, about 40 were found to be altogether incapable of reflection and the 
self-directed integration of different ways of thinking. Only 4 students achieved 
the highest rank of dialectical thinking; this finding has been previously con- 
firmed also internationally (Commons et al. 1982; Demetriou &.Efklides 1985). 
In Kallio’s study, it proved possible to improve the standard of independent 
thinking among the subjects during a training programme even though the 
programme lasted only six weeks. In another study by Kallio (2000), four uni- 
versity teachers representing various disciplines were tested for their autono- 
mous thinking abilities. Only one of the four teachers filled the criterion for 
this form of thinking. Despite being a case study of four teachers, the investi- 
gation may indicate that access to mature, autonomous thinking is not neces- 
sarily very common even among university staff However, the finding must be 
confirmed by examining larger groups of subjects. 
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Another consideration is the adoption of new methods to reinforce self- 
directed learning previously used mostly in open university education (see 
chapter 8 in this book) . For example, distance education and providing access 
to university studies through the virtual university will surely become increas- 
ingly important in the future. Technology-based virtual learning methods will 
certainly also be one possible new innovative strategy available in a mass 
university system, also making it possible to reach large groups of students 
simultaneously. Globalised education in the form of virtual education is with- 
in reach, and the interconnectedness of different cultures is thus even closer 
at hand, which is one more factor promoting postformal thinking. 

The Humboldtian idea of university: Alternative university systems as a possible 
antithesis of modem mass higher education? The Finnish version of the Hum- 
boldtian university had less students than today’s university. This does not in 
itself guarantee more individualised teaching, tutoring or counselling practic- 
es. The administrative structure of universities - whether Humboldtian or 
that of a mass higher education system - as such cannot be an indicator of a 
superior quality of education or of a university’s focus on training students in 
autonomous thinking. The important element are many other factors which 
may or may not affect the actual situation, such as teachers’ motivation to 
teach purposefully, their awareness of how scientific thinking and a critical 
attitude towards information can be taught, their ability to organise their sched- 
ule so as to allow time both for research and teaching without causing stress. 
Among other things, these factors ensure teachers a basic sense of confidence, 
which in itself will give a teacher more scope for modifying their instruction. 
Professional motivation and love of teaching are also absolutely necessary fac- 
tors, and they are not problems of the university system but of the individual. 
The claim that either model of university is better as such is doubtful. From 
some perspectives it can be more stressful to teach in a mass university sys- 
tem, but the Humboldtian university can also have stress factors of its own. 
And in both university systems it is possible to train students in autonomous 
thinking: for example, there are instances of such training in Kallio’s (2000) 
book about university teacher’s projects to develop their teaching practices in 
modern mass university by instructing large student groups using new teach- 
ing methods. Thinking innovatively with the aim of creating teaching strate- 
gies of a new kind is not forbidden in a mass university. 
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In a mass higher education system, management by results and an empha- 
sis on ’production’ in universities create pressures on students and staff to 
speed up the production of theses or scientific results. It may be asked wheth- 
er it is possible to develop truly autonomous thinking over short periods of 
time without drastically changing teaching methods and practices towards 
purposeful training in these skills. Is it easy to train people in autonomous, 
wise thinking? What kind of schedules should be arranged to make it possi- 
ble? Being productive at university means intense competition for publication 
in international journals, which is time not available for investment in teach- 
ing and counselling students, developing teaching practices and for maintain- 
ing one’s general motivation to take part in continuing professional training. 
Thus, there is a vicious circle here. How is it possible to combine, among 
university staff, demands to improve teaching with the pressure for high sci- 
entific productivity? It may also be argued that the need to be productive 
deprives teachers of their academic freedom and individual ways of thinking 
and acting in academy (see also chapter 5 in this book). This may be one 
consequence of the ‘marketisation’ of university, making it possible to doubt 
whether basic tasks of universities are really being fulfilled. . 

Such a massified and marketised university may give further impetus to a 
search for alternative forms of university life. There are already other institu- 
tions outside the official university system which have as their educational 
philosophy a different view of university teaching - for example, universities 
based on anthroposophical world views (Waldorf colleges around the world 
focussing on teacher training, such as Snellman College in Helsinki, Finland. 
Similar colleges and universities exist also in, for example,Germany and the 
USA). These colleges’ student intake is small, and the basic aim of their teach- 
ing is to organise education on the basis of a world view drastically different 
from our own. Besides the colleges mentioned above, there are also other 
pedagogical alternatives grounded on different ways of understanding educa- 
tion, such as the respective pedagogies of Freire and Krishnamurti, not to 
mention still further alternatives. The point is that if the quality of the teach- 
ing delivered and the learning enabled in the massified university is perceived 
as poor, then the system itself may find itself facing outside competitors, and 
there can arise a clear “demand” for universities that are better at teaching 
their students and helping them to learn, more individualised and higher- 
class. The emergence of private universities in Europe may be seen as an indi- 
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cation of teachers’ and students’ frustration with a mass higher education 
system. 

Kincheloe, Steinberg and Villaverde (1999) underline emphatically that 
educational policy should be completely reconceptualised, including policies 
on university education, where typical viewpoints have represented ‘white. 
Western European, male, middle- or upper-middle-class culture’. For exam- 
ple, incorporating feminist pedagogical principles into university pedagogy may 
be an example of a link between emotion and affect, a feature which has been 
discussed also as a characteristic of postformal thinking in the earlier sections 
of this article. An experiment in introducing some principles of this kind of 
pedagogy into university education was recently conducted in Finland (see 
Lautamatti 2000) with the aim of encouraging democratic principles in the 
interaction between students and university teachers during teaching sessions. 
Arts have also been added to university pedagogy as a means of training stu- 
dents in scientific thinking (Nikula 2000). These innovations may be signals 
that there is increasing dissatisfaction with the teaching practices of the mod- 
ern mass higher education system. 

Some of the ideas presented in this article are summed up in Figure 1. 
Briefly, I have tried to demonstrate that all the questions and concepts dis- 
cussed in this book are surely two-edged phenomena in their essence. Auton- 
omy is the basic developmental aim of adulthood; we become ‘mature’ only 
after having been educated externally during childhood and youth. But au- 
tonomy as such is not enough. We interact constantly with other people, and 
we should coordinate our independent ways with the thought of others. Al- 
though autonomy has been the core of this article, it must be remembered 
that a human being is always cooperating with the external world and is al- 
ways also extrinsically directed. This is again an area where we are in the 
midst of theses and antitheses: we have to follow, for example, the laws and 
regulations of our society, but at the same time we must never lose our self- 
directness in making decisions. Autonomy as a concept has something in com- 
mon with globalisation — we have to make our own intellectual contribution 
to different ways of thinking, nationalities, world views, scientific traditions 
and religions. If globalisation is understood as homogenous, absolutistic thinking 
based exclusively on the values of a single culture, it may be a much more 
problematic trend. Massification has similar two-edged characteristics. On 
the one hand, there is the fact that as measured by the numbers of incoming 
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students, the Finnish university system has clearly expanded. On the other 
hand, the teacher- student ratio is not high. Simultaneously, however, per- 
ceived stress indicates that there are some problems which can have an effect 
on a teacher’s ability to cope with the demands of and the need to further 
improve high-quality teaching. 

Lastly, I would argue that independence of thinking should become the 
focus of efforts to cope with the complexity of mutually contradictory view- 
points that are a natural feature of the modern world. These contradictory 
viewpoints may involve, for example, the integration of two scientific expla- 
nations of the same phenomenon. Fostering personal development and inde- 
pendence should be a part of the basic values of every educational system and 
a part of our (Western) way of thinking, and, possibly, a part of the present 
period of the history of our ideas about the nature of humanity. Individual 
counselling, promoting autonomous thinking capabilities and fostering inde- 
pendent, critical thinking are absolutely essential in a globalised media and 
Internet world. It is clear that innovative action, studying and research are 
possible only at university, where freedom to study and pursue research is 
possible, and where debate, disagreement and critical discussion are encour- 
aged. These factors also foster democratic principles of education, which have 
been a cause of concern among some students of postformal thinking (Kinch- 
eloe et al., ibid.). 
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Figure 1 . Absolutism, relativism and dialectical thinking as three forms of adult develop' 
merit and factors that reinforce/contradict them in university teaching. 



ABSOLUTISM 

* world views and scientific truths as given 

* being stuck with a single way of thinking 

* inability to expand one’s perspectives through 
alternative explanations 

WAYS OF REINFORCING THEM IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND 
CRITICAL COMMENTS 

* homogenous traditions of science as taught in university curriculum 

* no debates between scientific ways of thinking 

* may result in a single -truth system of thinking 



RELATIVISM 

* an awareness of multiple ways of explaining the same scientific phenome- 
non 

* no attempt to evaluate them independently; a laissez-faire attitude towards 
multiple systems 



WAYS OF REINFORCING THEM IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND 
CRITICAL COMMENTS 

* teaching multiple theories, models and hypothetical systems while descri- 
bing a phenomenon 

* debating between traditions encouraged, but independent thought not 
encouraged (i.e. students not encouraged to draw their own conclusions 
about the theories/models/assumptions taught) 

* may result in a chaotic world view lacking any clear commitment to anyt- 
hing 
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DIALECTICAL THINKING (AUTONOMY^ 

* an awareness that there are multiple systems of thought, but the emphasis 
is laid on critical, independent reflection on these systems 

* recognition of the interdependence of things (e.g. global interdependence 
of nations and the economy) 

WAYS OF REINFORCING THEM IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND 
CRITICAL COMMENTS 

* critical thinking habits: not accepting anything at face value but assessing 
and weighing things 

* integrative thinking habits: being able to integrate theories, models, world 
views; in psychology, for example, the integration of emotion, will, and 
cognition 

* teaching multiple theories, models and hypothetical systems while descri- 
bing a phenomenon 

* free discussion, evaluation, debate, where students form personal opinions 

* students are encouraged to draw independent conclusions from existing 
scientific results 

* multiple world views are contrasted, cultural differences are understood by 
evaluating their similarities and differences 
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L I Going to School 
j at University? 



Introduction 

A few years ago I evaluated university students’ experiences from learning 
and studying in a department of teacher education. The first-year students 
were asked about the start of their university studies. As I read their answers, 
I found myself puzzled about the way they wrote about their studies. Several 
times I came across such expressions as ‘school’, ‘schoolmates’, ‘going to school’ 
instead of ‘university’, ‘fellow student’, ‘university studies’. I assumed that the 
habit was caused by the fact that at the department of teacher education the 
students’ studies revolved around school life, but this was an insufficient ex- 
planation. A psychologist with the local university health service had noticed 
the same turn of phrase. According to her, over the last few years all students 
had become more school-oriented in their talk than the earlier student gener- 
ations had been. (Pahkinen 2000.) 

The idea that universities are becoming like schools is not a new one. As 
early as towards the end of the 1970s it became an issue in discussions in the 
field of international higher education research (Gasch &. Wissner 1981). This 
phenomenon affected universities representing the German Humboldtian tra- 
dition. In Finland these arguments were reinforced by a reform of the tertiary 
degree system and reforms of university administration carried out at the turn 
of the 1980s. New degree programmes were designed, and all study fields were 
made to fit into a single administrative structure. 
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Aittola (1992) and Silvonen (1996) have gathered together the main state- 
ments made about changes in university studies and in students brought about 
by these reforms. The following arguments assume that students did change: a 
‘new student’ was born. The most essential characteristic of the new student 
is their relationship with university, different from that of the traditional stu- 
dent: it is more instrumental, achievement- and vocationally oriented. These 
extrinsically motivated students are less committed to university as an institu- 
tion and appreciate scientific knowledge less than students once did. They 
are highly individualised, and university studies do not determine the core of 
their identity: primarily they are not students but citizens. They do not think 
that studying adds much to their everyday life. They are less active in the 
sense that while they do pursue their studies they are less eager to take part in 
decisions about, for example, the content and organisation of their learning. 
They study under heavier pressure and set themselves to achieve better study 
results. Students are ceasing to see university as a centre of intellectual activ- 
ity, and university studies are becoming school-like struggles with ready-made 
degree programmes against a background of constantly expanding qualifica- 
tion requirements. Students feel that they have few opportunities to follow 
their own study interests. (Aittola 1992; Silvonen 1996.) More polemic writ- 
ers might even argue that students will sink into apathy as university studies 
become an extrinsically planned and conducted process that prevents stu- 
dents from engaging in meaningful learning processes (Matthies 1988). 

We may think that because universities have become mass institutions - 
they are no longer able to offer students any special elite position and that 
students see no great difference between life at upper secondary school and 
life at university. Their relationship with university has changed. Perhaps uni- 
versity today means nothing more than an extension of one’s school years and 
a route to working life. 

In the following sections I shall take a look at how the curriculum and the 
approaches to teaching and learning linked with university studies have 
changed. Can we assume that the way in which students talk about university 
and university studies is a symptom of some real change in these institutions 
and activities? 
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The Student in the Mass University 

Increasing Numbers of Beginners and Graduate Students 

The number of young people who complete upper secondary school and gain 
entry to university in Finland has been growing since the mid-eighties. In 
1985 the proportion of new university students in the age cohort was 16.9 per 
cent, in 2000 30.4 per cent. The increase in the number of new students from 
1985 to 2000 was 56 per cent (7 125 students). During the same period the 
total number of students grew by about 73 per cent (66 475 students) . (Suomen 
tilastollinen vuosikirja 1986, 2000; KOTA data base 2001.) 

While the number of teaching staff has remained almost the same through 
recent years, the figures for basic degrees (in Finland master’s degrees) com- 
pleted have nearly doubled. There has been an even sharper rise in figures for 
doctoral degrees. Since the early 1990s the number of university graduates 
has increased by 37 per cent, that of new doctors by 136 per cent. (KOTA 
data base 2001; Table 1.) 

Table 1 . New and all students, teachers, and completed basic and doctoral degrees in Fin- 
land in 1985, 1990, 1995, and 2000 (KOTA data base 2001). 





1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Students: 


new students 


12 794 


16 013 


18 679 


19 919 


all students 


90 720 


110 680 


135 107 


157 195 


Teachers 


7 169 


7 788 


7 820' 


7 86T 


Degrees: 


basic degrees 


6 526 


8 423 


9819 


11 515 


doctoral degrees 


292 


490 


765 


1 156 



* The number includes teachers on budget funds (7550 persons) and on external funding (270 
persons). 



^The number includes teachers on budget funds (7371 persons) and on external funding (490 
persons). 
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Traditionally, students came to university as a homogeneous group of young 
people immediately after they had finished upper secondary school. In the last 
thirty years, however, university students’ age distribution has changed a great 
deal. The proportion of students aged 30 years and over in all students in- 
creased sixfold from 1967 to 1996 (Moore 2000). In 1999 the figure was 25 
per cent (Lempinen &. Tiilikainen 2001). Though the number of older stu- 
dents fall slightly during the last years of the 20th century - by four per cent 
from 1994 to 1999 — students’ age distribution still makes them a very hetero- 
geneous group. The fact that older students are in a different phase of their 
life span from younger ones means that older students are more often married 
and work more than younger students (Lempinen &. Tiilikainen 2001). 

In 1985, a student was one among 13 students per a member of university 
teaching staff: professors, lecturers, assistants, and full-time teachers. In 2000 
there was one member of the teaching staff between 20 students. (KOTA 
data base 2001.) Thus, the period saw a 54 per cent decrease in the student- 
teacher ratio. This trend is partly due to the expansion and massification of 
higher education, partly a consequence of budget cuts made in the early 1990s. 

Students’ Economic Situation 

The economic recession of the early 1990s affected also students’ economic 
situation (see chapter 2 in this book). In Finland, university students have 
been placed on the same footing as other people on a low income. Earlier, a 
student usually raised a student loan, but in 1992 the student financial aid 
system was reformed and the value of the student grant was increased. All 
Finnish students are given a student grant and a housing allowance as a form 
of student financial aid. Apart from these, students have three alternative 
ways of financing their university studies: raising a loan, asking their parents 
to support them, or working during their studies. The student grant as such is 
not big enough to live on - university studies themselves are free of charge in 
Finland — and students seem to prefer working as a means of supplementing 
their financial resources. 

It now seems that increasing the student grant and shortening the period 
during which it can be enjoyed (now 55 months) did not make students work 
less. On the contrary, over half the university students have term-time earn- 
ings. Students do not want to live on credit, and very few take out a study 
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loan. Only 13 per cent of university students raised a study loan in the aca- 
demic year 1998-99 (Lempinen &. Tiilikainen 2001.) The recent recession, 
unemployment and changes in working life, with more jobs now temporary, 
have made the student loan less an opportunity than a risk. As one student 
put it: ‘You don’t dare raise a study loan, things are hard enough as it is’ (Purho- 
nen 1995). The authorities have also contributed to making work a more 
attractive option by raising, in 1998, the income limit for eligibility for a study 
grant, thus allowing students to earn more without losing their study grants 
(Lempinen &. Tiilikainen 2001). 



The School-going Culture of the Student Generations 
of the Mass University 

Study and Work 

Working while studying is quite common among university students in Fin- 
land: over 50 per cent of them have term-time earnings (Lempinen &. Tii- 
likainen 2001). Student days seem to have ceased to be a separate period of 
life when people concentrate only on their studies - educate themselves - 
and on university life. Working alongside one’s studies is one of the things 
which, it has been argued (Aittola 1992), prevent today’s students from en- 
gaging in traditional university studies. 

What are students’ motives for working? According to Aaltonen’s study 
(1992), the most central ones were improving one’s standard of living and 
acquiring work experience. The more closely related a job is to a student’s 
own study field, the more important is the accumulation of work experience 
as a motive for working. Among the less frequently mentioned motives are, 
for example, securing a means of living, expanding the scope of one’s life, and 
lacking interest in university studies. Motives can also vary according to field 
of study and geographical area. A comparative study found that students in 
technological fields and social science students had the strongest motivation 
to work and that technology students worked full-time more often than other 
students. Social science students differed, however, from students in techno- 
logical fields in that they spent more time on independent studies. Education 
and natural science students studied the longest hours. Working is more com- 
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mon among students in the metropolitan area than elsewhere in Finland be- 
cause the cost of living is higher and job opportunities are better in and around 
Helsinki. (Lempinen &Tiilikainen 2001.) 

Working naturally affects the amount of time that students have available 
for studies. On the average, working students study 19 hours weekly while 
those not working spend 35 hours on studying independently or on attending 
lectures or seminars (Lempinen & Tiilikainen 2001). Working does not, how- 
ever, seem to mean giving up studying, at least as far as the majority of the 
students are concerned (Aaltonen 1992). These two activities complement 
each other, though there can be also difficulties with combining them. Ac- 
cording to a recent study, about 40 per cent of students considered that com- 
bining studying and work was a very problematic task (Lempinen & Tiilikain- 
en 2001). Those students who studied full-time both officially and in practice 
rated it less difficult than did those actually studying part-time. According to 
research on second- and fifth-year students, about 70 per cent of the respond- 
ents thought that working during the academic term had delayed their studies 
at least to some extent, while a third considered the delay a substantial one 
(Vesikansa et al. 1998). 

Nevertheless, a considerable number of students exploit their term-time 
working systematically in constructing themselves a career, thus creating a 
positive link between work and studying (Aaltonen et al. 1997). According to 
Aaltonen and others, it seems that work assignments connected to a student’s 
own field motivate the student to do well in their studies. Particularly in study 
fields which do not prepare students for a specific profession, working can be 
very important in giving a student a clear picture of the practices of their 
future field, their prospects on the labour market, and their own competen- 
cies (Aaltonen et al. 1997). Thus, work experience improves students’ chanc- 
es on the labour market. It has been observed that when a student has work 
experience which matches their study programme and their university de- 
partment has links with working life, this enhances the student’s motivation 
to graduate (Vesikansa et al. 1998). 
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studying as a Phase of Life 

University students in Finland seem to enjoy academic freedom' - at least 
compared with polytechnic students - because there are no regulations gov- 
erning graduation times and because students can decide for themselves how 
they schedule their studies and how they use their time, how much they study 
and how much they work (Lempinen &. Tiilikainen 2001). What do the stu- 
dents themselves think about their university studies and how do changes in 
society and at university affect them? Can we expect to find any differences 
between these two student generations - students in the 1980s and students 
in the 1990s? 

In 1986, at the time when the changes in the Humboldtian university had 
already began in Finland, a hundred students representing different disciplines 
were interviewed in a study of the temporal differentiation of university stud- 
ies and the fragmentation of subject cultures (Aittola 1992). According to the 
main findings of the study the student years had ceased to constitute a dis- 
tinct life stage, free student life, being instead divided between studying and 
part-time employment. Secondly, students were struggling with economic and 
social instability which hindered the development of personal identity. Third- 
ly, independent and vital student cultures had fragmented into a variety of 
subcultures, with only physical exercise and a focus on close friends as a com- 
mon feature. Furthermore, different discipline -based subcultures divided stu- 
dents more and more sharply. Fourth notion was that students’ increasing 
work activities and leisure-time hobbies were pursued outside university. Fi- 
nally, Aittola (1992) stated that the curricularisation of university had instru- 
mentalised the study process and the students’ relationship with university. 

In 1995, after the recession and a reform of the student financial aid sys- 
tem, students’ attitudes were examined from a perspective of university stu- 
dents’ changed coping strategies in a changing society (Helenius 1996a). Ac- 
cording to the study, the new approach to studying was pioneered by students 
who had created their own atypical analysis of higher education by combining 
study fields in different ways and by shuttling between scientific worlds, para- 



' In the traditional Humboldtian university academic freedom consisted of three matters re- 
lated to each other: (professors’) freedom of research, university’s institutional autonomy, 
and students’ freedom of choice. 
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digms, and higher education institutions. Individualised young people have 
ceased to see the time they spend at university as a separate period, student 
life; instead, university studies were defined as a part of an identity project, an 
aspect of identity construction and mastery of life (Helenius 1996b). Thus, 
instead of concentrating on living a ‘student life’ students pick from their 
studies at university those things they think they will need in the construction 
of a career of their own, reflecting constantly on their prospects and choices. 
Every choice, however, carries also a personal risk. According to Helenius 
(1996b), studies crossing disciplinary boundaries, multidisciplinarity, empha- 
sising selectivity, tailoring one’s studies to one’s personal needs, and respond- 
ing rapidly to the stimuli of working life have become more relevant as study 
strategies among university students in recent years. 

It seems that the changes occurring in working life and their connections 
with student lives constitute the biggest difference when the students of the 
early 1980s are compared with those of the 1990s. Since the recession it has 
been clear that a university degree is no longer a ticket to a secure career. The 
public sector is employing less university graduates, and enterprises are buy- 
ing individuals, not degrees. The scope that well-educated people have for 
moving horizontally, vertically and globally have changed to a remarkable de- 
gree. (B. Helenius 1995.) The structural changes in working life have also 
rapidly created a great number of what are known as atypical jobs (part-time 
work, hire work, fixed-term work contracts) (Aaltonen et al. 1997). 

According to the traditional idea of university, university education is ex- 
pected to provide students not only with knowledge and understanding but 
also with the ability to use the things that they have learnt for fostering their 
personal development. But are they now, rather, using university just for the 
acquisition of material benefits? Silvonen (1996) supports this argument be- 
cause he has noted that today’s university studies do not constitute the most 
important part of university students’ identity, with the result that they are 
less personally involved in their studies and more passive as learners: they are 
consumers making use of the services of university (Silvonen 1996). This phe- 
nomenon was reinforced in the 1990s by the arrival of the discourse of effi- 
ciency. It seems, however, that the massification of higher education with more 
heterogenous student population and diversified higher education institutions 
have increased the range of approaches to studying in university (see chapter 
3 in this book). Namely, according to a study of student attitudes, there may 
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be defined three main approaches to studying (Lempinen 1997). University 
studies could, first, be considered as a phase or a way of life, or even as an 
adventure in or an expedition to the world of knowledge. Second, some of the 
students thought that studying is simply a type of work and nothing more and 
that time spent on studying is just ordinary life. The third approach to univer- 
sity studies was more purposeful: studying was seen as a process of construct- 
ing professional skills and competency. When the students were asked to eval- 
uate different things as a source of study motivation, they mentioned first the 
desire to develop and educate themselves. Almost as prominent was the wish 
to graduate and obtain professional qualifications. Over half the respondents 
mentioned an interest in scientific knowledge as an important factor. (Lempi- 
nen 1997.) 



Teaching and Learning in Mass Higher Education 

University Studies in Transition 

In recent years, university studies have become an issue of debate. The fact 
that the debate has been a public one is a new phenomenon in Finland. 
Barnett (1992) is helpful in defining the dimensions of this debate. Apart 
from the effects of the learning society, it is the increased interest in the qual- 
ity of student learning that has made university studies an object of public 
debate. Barnett distinguishes four factors lying behind this interest. Firstly 
there is the emergence of a mass higher education system; students constitute 
a larger and more heterogeneous group than earlier. It could be asked whether 
the learning society (or the learning organisation) is, in fact, an aspect of a 
mass higher education system. From this perspective, it may be argued that 
learning enables people to achieve economic well-being and personal growth. 
Moreover, in our society it makes economic sense to invest in people by giving 
them an education. Increased educational provision and demand raises ques- 
tions also about the content to be learnt. What is worth studying: facts, prob- 
lem-solving skills, transferable skills, or learning to learn? 

Secondly, those responsible for teaching are better informed about research 
on student learning than before. The third reason, in addition to the effects of 
the learning society and an interest in the quality of student learning, that 
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underlies public interest in university studies is the question of the profession- 
alism of academics as teachers. If learning is not only about the transmission 
of knowledge, what is the responsibility of university teachers regarding the 
promotion of student learning? Furthermore, when funding diminishes, the 
efficiency and effectiveness of teaching become more and more important 
considerations. 

In Finland, one of the latest crucial phenomena associated with today’s 
university teaching and learning is the increasing demand for quality. This 
demand has two dimensions. From the perspective of society the improve- 
ment of quality of teaching and learning means better value for money. From 
the perspective of institutions there can be found at least three reasons for 
this: the recession, the establishment of polytechnics (AMK institutions), and 
the growth of academic unemployment (Parjanen 1998). Threatened by a 
weakening of their institutional economy, universities have encouraged their 
teachers to develop their pedagogical skills in an attempt to improve their 
operations. Universities are also about to compete with each other concern- 
ing the quality of their teaching. The emergence and development of poly- 
technics have inevitably led to comparisons and challenged universities to 
develop their weak points. Teaching has been one of them. The third issue is 
the new phenomenon of academic unemployment, which has persuaded uni- 
versities to take seriously the demands and wishes of working life and of their 
own alumni. Similarly, today’s students know what they want from their uni- 
versity studies. Consequently, there is more evaluation taking place in univer- 
sities because part of the allocation of resources to universities depends on 
evaluation findings. 

Problems Related to the Mass University 

The problems of teaching and learning are caused not only by the massifica- 
tion of the higher education system but also by the funding cuts in Finnish 
higher education which have increased especially mass lectures (see chapter 
2 in this book). Karjalainen (1995) considers the adoption of roles - the role 
of a teacher and the role of a passive student - a danger to real learning during 
mass lectures. He is not arguing that lecturing is a poor teaching method, but 
he does emphasise the importance of the learner’s own activity in the con- 
struction of their knowledge and understanding. Some research on students 
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includes student reports that a course -based degree programme consisting of 
mass lectures fails to foster a personal commitment to one’s university studies 
(R Helenius 1995). 

The situation in Finnish higher education can be described with the aid of 
Biggs (1999), who outlines the changes that have happened in the past ten 
years in university teaching as follows: 1) there is considerable variation in 
ability within the student body; 2) students are more diverse as regards age 
and experience, motivation, socio-economic status and cultural background; 
3) classes have increased both in size and in diversity, and fewer staff are 
teaching more students; and 4) more courses are vocationally oriented than 
used to be the case. 

From the point of view of the Finnish higher education system (though not 
necessarily from that of the individual student), prolonged studies are a seri- 
ous problem. They stem from term-time working, resource problems such as 
insufficient provision of summer teaching during the three -month vacation 
between the two terms of the Finnish academic year and the inadequate num- 
bers of course books stocked by university libraries. Problems are also caused 
by heavy examination requirements and a studying atmosphere that offers 
students little encouragement, and little interaction between students and 
teachers. There is too little tuition. International student exchange has also 
been observed to lengthen university studies. (Vesikansa et al. 1998.) 



Demands Concerning Curricula 



Traditionally, the content of university curricula and the nature of teaching 
strategies have been based on disciplines and fields of inquiry. The knowledge 
structure of a discipline has determined the content of teaching materials and 
the order in which it has been presented (transmitted) to students. According 
to old academic tradition, the teaching event has been the concern purely of 
the lecturers and the students. Gradually, however, many societal changes 
have aroused public interest in university learning. The wider society and 
especially working life have many demands concerning the university curric- 
ulum and university studies. Furthermore, advances in international research 
on learning have challenged the old traditions; earlier conceptions of the re- 
lationship between teaching and learning have become questionable when 
new knowledge about how an individual learns has accumulated. 
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About ten years ago, Barnett (1992) illustrated the pressures for curricu- 
lum changes in higher education through a diagram (Table 2) . One of its axes 
presents curricular orientations which are internal or external to the academ- 
ic community, the other axis teaching aims with a specific or a more general 
intention. 



Table 2 . Changing structure of curriculum objectives according to Barnett ( 1 992 ,12). 





Specific teaching aims 


General teaching aims 


Internal (educational) 
curricular orientation 


(A) Discipline-specific 
capabilities 


(B) General intellectual 
capacities 


External (vocational) 
curricular orientation 


(C) Profession- specific 
competencies 


(D) Transferable personal 
abilities 



Box A represents the traditional way of understanding the basis of the univer- 
sity curriculum. The most obvious change has been a shift from Box A to Box 
C. In Finland, this was the change that the opponents of the degree reform at 
the turn of the 1980s were criticising. Barnett (1992) considers that Box D is 
exerting increasing attraction. Barnett predicts that in the future, transferable 
personal abilities (e.g. communication skills and mastery of information tech- 
nology) are going to be the most inviting competencies. Higher education has 
been challenged by the qualifications of new kinds foregrounded by today’s 
expertise and professionalism (Allan 1996; Tynjala et al. 1997; Tynjala 1999). 
Modem working life calls for new qualifications which are less narrow than 
earlier ones. Because working life is changing, the ways in which one prepares 
oneself to enter it are also changing. 

There are changes to be seen: comprehensive experiments in curriculum 
design have been conducted. Such experiments - or projects turned into per- 
manent practices — on reforms of the whole curriculum have been grounded 
on principles such as problem-based learning (Poikela 1998) or project learn- 
ing (Olesen & Jensen 1999). A number of experimental interdisciplinary de- 
gree programmes have been established in the universities of Finland. 
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Developing Teaching as a Reaction to the Problems of the Mass 
University 



It seems that in order to survive and develop, university has been forced to 
take on a new task along with its traditional ones, research and teaching. This 
new task is enhancing the quality of teaching and learning. In Finland, uni- 
versities have approached this task in different ways. In the following I will 
analyse more profoundly these development projects in the University of Jy- 
vaskyla. The case study opens, however, a perspective to the nature of devel- 
opment activities even though the processes of development have varied in 
different higher education institutions. 

The policy implemented in the University of Jyvaskyla is based on the idea 
of supporting individual teachers or departments in their own teaching devel- 
opment projects, with teachers and departments applying for grants to fund 
their projects for developing teaching and learning. In 1995-97 the number of 
applications submitted was 255, of which 77 received financial support from 
the university. A study was conducted to analyse and evaluate these develop- 
ment experiments (Honkimaki 1997).Itwas found that the production of learning 
materials (3 1%) was the most popular object of developmental activities. Next 
came evaluation of studies, teaching, learning and learning materials, and the ad' 
aptationof educational technology for specific uses (both 17%). Four target areas 
accounted for 8% each of all funding applications: developing the structure and 
content of degree programmes, improving teaching methods and work practices, de- 
signing new study modules, and conducting general inquiries. Last came the /ur- 
ther training of university teachers (3%). 

The initiatives to develop learning materials are probably a response to defi- 
ciencies in resources, though in many cases the developers mentioned peda- 
gogical reasons for their work. One of the most common reasons cited was 
fostering students’ working methods, for example by means of a pedagogically 
structured book to enable self-directed learning or videotapes to illustrate 
things and encourage thinking. Growing use of distance learning in the Open 
University has created a need for learning materials which are student-cen- 
tred and flexible and promote self-regulation. In a situation where student 
groups were getting bigger and the responsibility for learning was more and 
more on the students’ own shoulders contact teaching was sometimes replaced 
by, for example, an exercise book produced by the students either alone or in 
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collaboration with the teacher. Increasing internationalism was also reported 
to have an effect on the production of learning materials. (Honkimaki 1997.) 

An interest in evaluation indicates an aspiration to create a basis for con- 
tinuing development work. Evaluations were made at all levels: whole facul- 
ties, departments, or students. A faculty or department wanted to maintain a 
high standard of teaching also in the future, developing an evaluation system 
of its own to achieve this aim. Sometimes students were also active in organ- 
ising a feedback system. The importance of developing a flexible means of 
gathering feedback and using it to improve teaching and learning was com- 
monly accepted. There were many reasons for developing evaluation systems: 
combatting dropping-out, helping students with learning difficulties, responding 
to the reduction in personnel resources and the need for models of self-evalu- 
ation in teacher training, improving learning results, and creating a positive 
learning atmosphere. It was thought that process and evaluative portfolios 
would make students’ vocational qualifications visible and improve their pros- 
pects in working life. Evaluation also gave teachers material they need for 
their own portfolios of pedagogical merits. (Honkimaki 1997.) 

In many cases, those adapting educational technology seemed to be very in- 
terested in its use in teaching and especially in its relevance to learning. Very 
often, however, attempts to investigate the effects of educational technology 
on learning failed even though some studies were monitoring students’ learn- 
ing results. In many experiments one could sense an enthusiasm for the new 
possibilities of educational technology — and for the possibility that resources 
would be saved: supervising theses across national boundaries, international 
experts giving lectures in many universities at the same time over a video link, 
teaching a student to play an instrument through distance learning, and giv- 
ing students opportunities to establish contacts with the networks of working 
life during their studies at university. At the same time, the developers real- 
ised that their resources were limited and that extra work and expert knowl- 
edge were needed in adapting educational technology to specific uses. 
(Honkimaki 1997.) 

Reforming a whole degree programme meant undertaking a formidable task 
that required one to make profound changes. Among the reasons underlying 
such projects were the incoherence and fragmentation of university studies, 
lack of motivation among students and teachers, and unfavourable employ- 
ment prospects facing students. Usually the reformers wanted to encourage 
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students to be more active in their studies and accept more responsibility for 
their own learning. They also wished to avoid teacher- centred teaching meth- 
ods and to increase student choice. Teaching methods and working practices 
were developed with the aim of motivating students by diversifying lectures 
through the incorporation of group dialogues or connecting them with every- 
day life. The new study modules were very activity-oriented: the intention was 
that students would learn by doing. The modules were meant to raise the 
quality of learning, increase interdisciplinarity and develop students’ voca- 
tional qualifications. The category general inquiries covered student feedback, 
difficulties of disabled students at university, and prolonged studies. The traim 
ing courses offered for university teachers were designed to prevent prolongation 
of studies caused by inadequate supervision of theses and help teachers to 
cope with the changing learning environments, make use of their increasing 
links and cooperation with their colleagues at national and international lev- 
el, address the need to create meaningful and productive learning processes, 
exploit the findings of educational research, and develop their expertise as 
teachers. (Honkimaki 1997.) 

In addition to the findings of the study of developmental experiments, there 
are two projects that can be mentioned as examples of innovative approaches 
to reforming teaching and learning at the University of Jyvaskyla. They in- 
volve the tutoring of first-year students: an experiment with ‘home -group’ 
education at the Department of Teacher Education and staff tutoring at the 
Department of English (Heikkinen & Nikki 1999; Hirvonen 2000). As the 
developers of these tutoring systems saw it, education was being offered on 
the principle of take it or leave it; in their opinion, if a department fails to 
accept the responsibility it has for its students, it is leaving them to their own 
devices. The experiments were designed to help the students to take posses- 
sion of their own studies and become self-regulating, to motivate the students, 
and to introduce the staff and the students to each other. While the preven- 
tion of dropping-out is an important goal of such projects for developing tu- 
toring systems, there is always the danger that such activities will mean that 
students are ‘mothered’ and controlled in ways more akin to those practised 
in schools. What actually happened, however, was that the students taking 
part in home-group studies became quite confused because the dialogue teach- 
ing delivered in groups did not offer them the ready-made theories and knowl- 
edge to which they had been used at school. Both of these projects achieved. 
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nevertheless, good results, and the feedback from the students was positive. 
From the outset of their studies, the students in the home groups appreciated 
their groups as a means of learning and as a reference group. The feedback on 
the staff- tutoring system similarly suggested that it was answering student needs. 



Discussion 

At the turn of the 1980s changes could be observed in university students. A 
‘new student’ with a changed relationship with university was born. As the 
turn of the 21st century approached, there emerged a new language where 
terms connected with university studies were replaced with terms belonging 
to the school environment. 

It seems that the talk about university being ‘like school’ is more than a 
turn of phrase; it is connected with a changed relationship between work and 
studying in university students’ lives. It is probably also an indication of cur- 
ricular and interactional problems, in the mass university, between students 
and university teaching staff Flawed interaction causes motivational prob- 
lems, which the projects for developing teaching and learning have been at- 
tempting to solve. It is this particular developmental task that the university 
of our time has taken on. It was absent from the traditional university. 

The solutions which have been implemented in the University of Jyvaskyla 
may be approached from an opposite perspective by looking at the solutions 
as the descriptions of problems. From this perspective the problems in Finnish 
mass higher education seem to be as follows: 

1) Deficiences in resources. 

Higher education institutions are lacking resources and the student-teacher 
ratio is increasing. Therefore, there is a need to develop new teaching materi- 
als and students’ working methods which encourage thinking and self-direct- 
ed learning. The methods of distance learning may also be applied in the uni- 
versity studies. 

2) Need for evaluation practices. 

The use of evaluation as an instrument of developing teaching has been seen 
important. Therefore, it is important to develop a flexible means of gathering 
feedback and using it to improve teaching and learning. 
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3) Need for better educational technology. 

The lack of teaching staff has turned attention to the potential of using infor- 
mation technology in teaching. There is a great interest to use educational 
technology to help both teaching and learning in universities even though the 
results of the experiments have been problematic. 

4) Need to reform degree programmes. 

Changes in society, labour markets, students and academic research create 
continuous pressures to reform degree programmes. Therefore, the reforms of 
degree programmes are seen as an instrument to decrease the incoherence 
and fragmentation of university studies and make the degree programmes also 
more favourable to employment prospects. 

It is easy to see that the fragmentation of university studies is one of the 
most essential things making university resemble school. Research on and 
development of curricula is the challenge of today, and there have already 
been responses (Barnett 2000; Karjalainen & Jaakkola 2000). At the level of 
university departments, developing an entire degree programme requires in- 
teraction and co-operation among the teaching staff Accordingly, teachers’ 
traditionally solitary working practices are changing. 

Whenever there are demands for changes in university, it is not unusual to 
hear regrets at losing something traditional and valuable. It is possible that 
such pessimistic complaints about the loss of traditional Humboldtian univer- 
sity education and comparisons between it and the allegedly school-like uni- 
versity we have now threatens to dissipate the energy we need to do the work 
of developing teaching and learning in our universities. When people are ex- 
pressing a longing for traditional university education, they are talking about 
a change that has taken place; they are comparing the situation of today to 
some earlier one. Koski (1990) has, however, examined autobiographies of a 
number of famous people looking back to their university years and found 
that none of them were satisfied with their education. It seems that those 
good old times never existed. Koski suggests that university studies have per- 
formed their academic, ‘civilising’ function in the societal context of the giv- 
en times rather than in the context of university as an organisation. We must 
note, however, that if the implication of the Humboldtian ideas about univer- 
sity education is that the acquisition of knowledge should be bound up with 
the construction and enrichment of the student’s own subjectivity, then, as I 
see it, strengthening students’ intrinsic motivation and involvement by pro- 
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moting personal interaction between students and staff (as in staff tutoring 
mentioned above) is the best way to follow that old tradition. 
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HELENA AITTOLA 



U Academic Life and the 
Pressure of Massification 



Introduction 



In the last few decades universities have felt hard pressures both inside the 
higher education system itself and from the larger society. University as an 
institution is not a separate island in society. Many previous descriptions and 
metaphors which stressed the untouchability of university are not valid any- 
more. The role and function of university in contributing to national well- 
being and development is widely accepted. (Bleiklie, Hostaker &. Vabo 2000; 
Sporn 1999.) This is not enough, however, because the international context 
where education is delivered today puts additional strains on national higher 
education systems. Universities all over the world are more and more inter- 
connected as they become involved in international cooperation and compe- 
tition. Nowadays efficiency and quality are the most compelling guidelines 
steering the operations of the university system. These trends will raise ques- 
tions as to what kind of consequences the massification and globalisation proc- 
esses underway in higher education have for the basic functions of universi- 
ties and especially for academic life. 

The aim of this article is to describe and analyse academic life in general 
and some features of the doctoral training system in Finland in particular. 
Now that systems of doctoral training are being reformed in many countries, 
training doctors has become a primary consideration in higher education pol- 
icy, and Finland is no exception. The national perspective of this study will be 
broadened by considering observations made in an international research con- 
text. 
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Higher Education in Transition 

The point of departure of this study is the variety of the change processes 
which have taken place in the Finnish higher education system in recent dec- 
ades. These processes will not be examined here in detail, but I shall discuss 
some main changes which, it has been argued, affect every level of the system. 
At the level of the university institution, the ideology of management by re- 
sults has become the leading principle shaping Finnish higher education pol- 
icy (see chapter 2 in this book) . Management by results implies that the mem- 
bers of an academic community, from the top administrators to the individual 
student, should constantly reflect on the products and results of their activi- 
ties. Moreover, the products must be defined so that they can be assessed in 
academic terms and measured in administrative terms. The goal is to make 
the products of academic activities in every university and in every discipline 
and field of study somehow commensurable. 

Research and the production of knowledge are the core functions of uni- 
versity. Today, as the gains of research have become an issue in discussions 
about efficiency, boundaries of pure and applied research have become more 
blurred and the definition of their relative status less easy. (Bauman 2001; 
Gibbons et al. 1994.) Additionally, alterations in the structures of research 
funding in Finland challenge existing modes of knowledge production. As a 
result, ways of organising research are changing, and research can not longer 
be talked about merely as a private affair of an academic. Overall, university- 
based research is now more dependent on external funding than some five or 
ten years ago. During the same period, the proportion in research financing of 
money from the state budget has been shrinking. (KOTA data base.) 

As in many other countries, the number of students in higher education is 
rising all the time in Finland (KOTA data base). The teaching load is becom- 
ing heavier as the number of students per a member of the teaching staff is 
continuously rising, possibly not in every university department but certainly 
in some prominent disciplines. Teaching resources have not been proportion- 
al to the rising enrolments. At the level of departments, the growing number 
of students and the need for efficiency have made it necessary to find new 
ways to arrange teaching and learning processes. Academics are daily having 
to cope with conflicting responsibilities as teachers and researchers, which 
makes working at university demanding and stressful. 



Academic Life and the Pressure of Mosslfication 



All these changes and reforms have profoundly affected the working con- 
ditions and academic experiences of individual members of academic staff 
Inevitably they may impinge also upon discipline -based academic identities in 
many ways (Henkel 2000) . 

Doctoral Training in Transition 

The deficiencies in the doctoral education system and a lack of doctors in 
some certain areas of society provided the main impetus for a reform process 
in Finland which resulted in the establishment, in the early 1990s, of a new 
institution, graduate schools. The ineffectiveness and shortcomings of Finn- 
ish doctoral training was demonstrated in many national and international 
assessments. The comparative studies indicated that the whole national re- 
search system needed to be reorganised to make it more effective. In fact, it is 
somewhat misleading to call the previous practices researcher training be- 
cause doctoral degrees have mostly been based on independent research by 
those wishing to take a doctorate. This was true especially in the humanities 
and the social sciences. There was a serious shortage of full-time researcher 
training posts which would have enabled some number of doctoral candidates 
to concentrate on their research. Thus, the most serious obstacles on the road 
to a doctorate were financial. Other complaints were focused on the lack of 
research teams and insufficient supervision of doctoral studies. Doctoral can- 
didates have found it difficult not only to commit themselves to research but 
also to find research communities relevant to their interests, which would do 
much to foster a doctoral study process. (Aittola 1995; Laiho 1997.) 

The median age at which postgraduate students gain their doctorates is 
used as one indication of the effectiveness of a researcher training system. In 
Finland the median age for PhDs has since the mid-1980s been about 36 years. 
It has been argued that completing a doctoral degree at an earlier stage of 
one’s career would substantially benefit the individuals concerned and that it 
would also be in the public interest. 

The aim of the graduate school reform carried through in 1994/95 was to 
reorganise doctoral education in every discipline and field of study with a view 
to making it more efficient and up to date. In many research fields graduate 
schools form multidisciplinary network organisations which are intended to 
improve the provision and quality of researcher training. In the first place, the 
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graduate schools offer doctoral students a large number of full-time scholar- 
ships and researcher training posts. Typically, they deliver study programmes 
based on a prearranged schedule and consisting of national and international 
courses and seminars. Today a good many doctoral students are admitted to 
research teams and receive specialised and adequate supervision as members 
of graduate schools. (Aittola & Maatta 1998; chapter 7 in this book.) All 
these arrangements will probably contribute towards a shortening of the post- 
graduate study process and, above all, a high quality of research and a high 
standard of doctoral theses. 

Fields of Social Action 

As educational reforms always have many intended consequences, there may 
also be unpredictable effects. Some of them can be rational at the system level 
but have harmful results at the level of an individual. It is possible to separate 
these levels conceptually, but Ivar Bleiklie and others (2000) have preferred 
to use the concept of ‘fields of social action’ instead of distinguishing between 
various levels. They define a field as “an institutionalized area of activity where 
actors struggle about something that is of importance to them’’ (15-16). They 
see institutions and human agency as inseparable from each other. This insep- 
arability must be taken into account in an analysis of an actor-context model 
of change. 

This study focuses on individual behaviour and experiences. Furthermore, 
doctors and doctoral education are at the centre of attention because of their 
significance for academe and for society. A doctoral thesis is a widely recog- 
nised mark of a person’s academic competency. It is the ticket one needs if 
one wants to be admitted as a qualified member of an academic community 
(Bleiklie et al. 2000). Sometimes the road to a doctorate is a smooth one, but 
postgraduate students face many obstacles and gatekeepers on their journey 
to a doctoral degree. The basic structures of the higher education system may 
be changing, as usually happens at times of reform. The significant relation- 
ships within university may be altering as a result of appointments regulations 
and financial decisions. In consequence, doctoral candidates construct their 
academic identities under a variety of pressures and under the influence of a 
range of ambiguities. 
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The social status conferred by a doctoral degree is not as stable or indisput- 
able as it used to be some decades ago. Now that the value of higher educa- 
tion is generally assessed in terms of its social relevance, the esteem accorded 
to a doctorate is also more dependent on the benefits that employers and 
society derive from the degree (Valimaa 1998). All in all, the significance that 
a doctoral degree has for an individual may vary both from one phase of their 
career to another and over the course of their entire life. A doctoral degree is 
an essential requirement for a researcher hoping to launch an academic ca- 
reer. Besides, it may be an additional merit in some careers outside university. 
It is assumed in this study that doctoral candidates and doctors occupy a crit- 
ical position in academic life, which allows them to observe academic life and 
changes in it across a broad spectrum of phenomena. 

In the following chapters I shall describe, from the point of view of holders 
of doctorates, some of the current trends in academic life in Finland. Basical- 
ly, it is a question of how doctors, given this changing situation, can carry out 
their tasks in their particular field of social action. The study will give some 
answers to a number of questions. First, what is it like to be an academic in a 
mass university and to conduct research, teach and perform administrative 
tasks under the present conditions? Secondly, what has it been like to become 
a member of an academic community through doctoral education in recent 
decades, and, thirdly, what has the doctorate personally meant to the doctors 
interviewed for this study and how has it affected their career? Obviously, the 
central ideals of university and of different disciplinary cultures have varied 
greatly in the decades during which the interviewees pursued their doctoral 
studies and conducted the research on which their dissertations are based. 
Moreover, the structures and processes of higher education have altered in 
response to prevailing higher education policies, financial regulations, qualifi- 
cation structures and degree programmes. The answers to the above ques- 
tions will shed light on some aspects of the mass university and on the pros- 
pects of constructing an academic identity in a mass university. 

Data and Method of the Study 

The empirical data of this study are derived from interviews with a sample of 
doctors. A variety of disciplines and fields of study were covered: there were 
doctors representing both pure and applied science as to the aims and hard 
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and soft science as to the methods of research (Becher 1989). In terms of 
Becher’s classification of scientific cultures, there were people from pure and 
hard science (physics, chemistry), pure and soft science (history, English phi- 
lology), applied and hard science (statistics, information technology, psychol- 
ogy) and applied and soft science (education, special education, social policy, 
health science). 

The sample consists of 6 women and 6 men. Their age varies from 30 to 55 
years. These twelve doctors had taken their first degree (in Finland a MA) 
and defended their doctoral dissertation in different decades extending from 
the 1970s to the year 2001. Obviously, these doctors may belong to different 
generations as defined by their age and their experiences of university life 
(Mannheim 1952). It was assumed that the interviews would reflect the changes 
that have occurred in university life and doctoral studies and, on the other 
hand, that there would be some generational differences in the doctors’ per- 
ceptions of the main interview themes. 

The interviews were loosely semi-structured, concentrating on the follow- 
ing subjects: university as an institution and changes in higher education pol- 
icy, the interviewees’ own university and discipline or field of study, doctoral 
training and study processes, and the significance of a doctoral degree. In 
addition, there were some questions about the doctors’ life history, life situa- 
tion and future orientations. Nevertheless, it was the doctors’ experiences of 
university life, their doctoral education process and the significance of a doc- 
torate in their lives that were brought into focus in this study. 

The doctors responded favourably to a request to take part in this study, 
finding it very interesting to be interviewed. The interviews were conducted 
by the researcher herself in spring 2001. The doctors were asked to describe 
freely their own experiences of, assessments of and opinions about the inter- 
view themes. The fact that the researcher was herself a doctor who had gone 
through the same doctoral training process as the interviewees made for re- 
laxed discussions. In this regard, sharing a similar background generated a 
common universe of discourse (Atkinson 1998). Nor did the fact that the 
doctors represented different disciplines impede the generation of mutual 
understanding. They talked without restraint, all the interviews went off 
smoothly. The interviews took between 45 minutes and two hours, depending 
on the variety of experiences and the way in which each doctor was accus- 
tomed to express themselves. Most of the interviews lasted an hour. 
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As the interviews covered among other things the doctors’ past and present 
life and future prospects, it is possible to consider the data as narratives of 
their lives (Atkinson 1998). It is not, however, the intention here to analyse 
the interviews as narratives; instead, attention will be confined to certain spe- 
cific aspects of academic life as seen by the doctors. For the purposes of this 
article, the structural unity of the interviews is broken up. A temporal dimen- 
sion is naturally present in the interviews since the doctors belong to different 
generations. All in all, it may be said that the interviewees looked at the re- 
forms and transitions of academic life through generational lenses. 

The doctors’ assessments of university as an institution varied, understand- 
ably, according to their experiences of university life in different decades. 
Moreover, they expressed their judgments from the vantage point of their 
current positions in the academic field and within the academic hierarchy 
(Bourdieu 1988). It is self-evident that the prevailing state of affairs in univer- 
sity and their personal live situations also affected the doctors’ perceptions. 

Naturally, the older doctors have a broader perspective on changes in uni- 
versity than the doctors from younger generations. Some of the older doctors 
have lived through the 1970s, a politically active decade in university life, 
since when university reforms have profoundly changed the structures of uni- 
versity as an institution (see chapter 2 in this book). The younger doctors’ 
experiences are limited to the latest decade; for them the present university is 
‘the only truth’. One of the basic differences between the generations was 
their attitude towards the ideal of university. The representatives of the older 
doctoral generations considered its autonomy and independence a fundamental 
principle, whereas the younger doctors were more responsive to influences 
from the outside world. In spite of the differences in the doctors’ perceptions, 
they all tend, in their narratives, to range backwards and forwards across the 
years they had spent in academe (Crob, Krings & Bangerter 2001). Their 
assessments of university life alter as their own status changes; as one profes- 
sor pertinently put it: 



When you are in the role of a student you look at things differently, you don’t see 
beyond your own department. When you have these (lecturer’s/professor’s) duties, it s 
such a different angle. You must see things from the perspective of your own discipline, 
not only within your own university and nationally but internationally too. And then 
in administrative positions you must pay more attention to what can be quite conflict- 
ing interests within the university and from the larger society ... even if I do talk a little. 
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like, negatively about administration, 1 must admit that without those vantage points 
you might act, like, narrowly in many things. Those tasks are important too in the 
sense that you begin to see what the policies are about. Those tasks are good vantage 
points, that’s undeniable. 

The following chapters will illustrate the characteristics of university life from 
the doctors’ perspective. Additionally, the findings will be discussed in more the- 
oretical terms by being considered in the context of the idea of a mass university. 



changing Everyday Life in Academe 

New Trends in University 

Many of the doctors described today’s university as ‘a production plant’. In 
the opinion of older doctors, the Humboldtian idea of university has lost its 
vitality under the pressure of productivity- oriented thinking and in a climate 
of efficiency. As a result of the operations of universities being increasingly 
controlled by the central administration, university autonomy has become a 
dead letter. As one professor said: 

... when they set those (productivity) indicators, it’s those indicators that control the 

operations (of the university) all the same. 

The doctors felt that the atmosphere at university has become more strained 
and that there is less freedom and less room for individual ways of thinking 
and acting. 

Producing new knowledge and training students are still the basic func- 
tions of university. A high quality of academic work is taken for granted. It is 
not, however, easy to define the quality of research or teaching unambiguous- 
ly. In fact, it has been argued that the operations of university must generate 
measurable products. These may be degrees, publications, mentions in cita- 
tion indexes, research grants, having centres of excellence, or anything else 
worth gauging and ranking. The main reason why people and units are being 
ranked is the shortage of resources and the resulting keen competition for 
them. This affects the everyday life of university staff Talking about what he 
saw as a bad situation at university, one older professor observed: 
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It’s this financial aspect of things, budget cuts, you know ... then this Humboldtian 
idea of university as a civilising institution, it’s being tramped underfoot a little. Re- 
placed by this rushing about after money. 

Many doctors maintained that management by results has been parallelled 
by the introduction of increasingly bureaucratic practices. Academic staff are 
obliged to adjust to all kinds of administrative tensions within universities. 
The doctors complained about the growing burden of administrative and rou- 
tine work, such as sitting on committees, writing reports of various kinds, 
preparing applications for research grants and so on, which are keeping them 
from attending to more relevant academic duties. The idea of the autonomy 
of academic work has been narrowed down, giving way to short-term respons- 
es to demands from administration for information on one’s current and 
planned activities as a teacher and a researcher. As a professor saw it: 

I really have this feeling that administrative duties are robbing me of my time. Many 
administrative and routine tasks are taking up all my attention and preventing me 
from concentrating on research and teaching within my own discipline. 

The doctors used descriptive metaphors to characterise today’s university. 
According to them, it has been typical of the university of the 1990s that “the 
pace has accelerated” and “people are facing the turbulence of university life”. 
The members of an academic community have to keep up not only with the 
changing rhythms of economic and administrative conditions but also with 
the demands of science and scholarship (Bleiklie et al. 2000). The tensions 
emanating from within and outside university have trapped staff and students 
in ‘a production and assessment process’ where resources and products are 
constantly evaluated. 

The State of University-Based Research 

The state of research in a university is the basic standard for assessing it. As 
one university lecturer put it: 

They are so single-minded about results, it’s research, completed degrees and then all 
those calculable things that they have invested in and they have also evaluated and 
valued them. Getting resources depends on those (things). Teaching is pretty invisible. 
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its quality, and many times its effects are seen much later, they are difficult to monitor. 
Even though the number of completed degrees is linked with the quality of teaching. 

This reflects the habit, which surfaces whenever academic staff are dis- 
cussing the main functions of university and different aspects of academic 
identity, of seeing the demands of research and teaching as conflicting (Hen- 
kel 2000). From a scientist’s or a scholar’s point of view, it is only rational to 
give priority to research because productive research activities are the main 
criterion determining appointment and promotion in the course of a universi- 
ty career. In this study, the doctors knew very well that although teaching 
portfolios are being introduced, the amount and quality of the research done 
by the applicants are still the decisive criteria when vacancies are being filled. 

As many indicators show, research is not solely the private affair of an 
academic. Cooperation between departments is nowadays nearly an obligato- 
ry goal. Departments cannot devote themselves only to their own affairs; in- 
stead, they must find their strengths and identify areas of development shared 
with other parts of their university. As a result, the boundaries separating 
disciplines are becoming blurred and joint research projects are being organ- 
ised. The doctors interviewed for this study value activities which would make 
it easier to set up multidisciplinary research projects. In addition, large re- 
search programmes are launched in different fields of research to enhance the 
gains of synergy and to ensure continued research funding. In this study, some 
doctors argued that research policy of this kind is revealing visible drawbacks: 

Today you are increasingly often forced to adjust your own research proposals to the 
research programmes and research projects of the Academy of Finland and the like. If 
you want to get money for your projects that is. 

Especially doctors in the humanities wondered who would see to it that 
there is variety and diversity within each discipline when funding is focused 
on certain main areas of research, especially on ‘the fields in vogue’. Moreo- 
ver, researchers’ independence and freedom of action will diminish as the 
agenda, results and deadlines of joint projects come to affect every researcher 
regardless of their position in a research team. A senior researcher pointed 
out that 
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yes, in practice university people must write research applications all the time — and 
proposals, and report on the results of their studies and on their plans. That takes a lot, 
more and more time and energy. You must always be on your guard against being left 
out of some research programme. 

The significance of research is indicated by the amount of research funding 
made available, and the number of researchers continues to rise. Particularly 
laboratory research is very labour-intensive. One professor emphasised the 
role of postgraduate students: 

Actually, they do play a big role. It’s particularly marked in experimental physics where 
the laboratory wouldn’t be running without them. 

This exemplifies the interdependence of research, teaching and study proc- 
esses in certain research fields. In general, it is asserted that in Finland the 
natural sciences need and are given more resources for research than the 
social sciences or the humanities. One professor underlined that 

... all those (productivity targets) have been set according to the natural sciences. 
That’s where external funding is so much easier to come by too. 



The State of University Teaching 

The traditional ideal of university life embraces freedom of research, teaching 
and studying. It has been argued that some decades ago, teaching at university 
used to be mainly a private affair of the academic staff, while in the mass 
university responsibility for teaching is discussed more widely. There have 
always been individual academics at university who have valued teaching and 
who have been willing to unselfishly invest their time and energy in teaching. 
In this study, one professor took pride in having received an excellent teach- 
er’s award three times, whereas some of the doctors saw teaching as an una- 
voidable chore and as something not really linked with other academic activ- 
ities. In Finland, academic staff are not required to take courses in university 
teaching and training in order to qualify for a university post. 

At present, growing student numbers create pressures within university to 
make teaching more effective. The current trend is towards producing more 
degrees more economically and more quickly. The quality of teaching must 
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not to be forgotten either in this production process. Academic staff have 
tried to solve this equation by enhancing teaching methods and by improving 
both supervision and evaluation systems. As one professor said: 

These days university teachers are becoming truly and sincerely interested in attend- 
ing to their teaching and developing it. And also in the students’ learning. 

And on the other hand, as a professor of teacher education pointed out, 

today we are also being asked for more. The students are more apt to ask and have 
more courage to ask, and to demand better instruction and supervision. 



The rise in student numbers is parallelled by an increasing heterogeneity of 
the student population, which has further increased the pressure to reorgan- 
ise the teaching and learning contexts. 

In some university departments, budget cuts have seriously hampered teach- 
ing provision. It is not possible to arrange enough contact training, and stu- 
dent groups are left to find out their learning tasks on their own. As doctoral 
training is a priority at university, sometimes academic staff pay minimal at- 
tention to students working towards their first degree. Budget cuts have also 
made the working conditions of university teachers very insecure. Some teach- 
ers said that they would be very keen to develop their teaching skills and work 
practices but 

... there’s this awfully frustrating situation that you are forced to think, if I’m here one 
year does it pay to (invest in teaching activities) and then (when I’ll leave) I would in 
as sense be forced to give it up. 

For all that, the doctors who took part in the study are increasingly aware 
of the status and relevance of teaching at university. There is no doubt that in 
the near future, teaching productivity and merits will feature more largely in 
the process of ranking universities and university departments, as has already 
happened in the selection of centres of teaching excellence in Finland. 

Relations Between University and Society and Business 

It was noted at the beginning of this article that university is not a separate 
island in society. In Finland the main function of university has traditionally 
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been the production of knowledge and the preparation of a labour force in- 
tended to serve the state and the Church, but university’s legal autonomy has 
enabled it to fulfil its function quite independently. Nowadays, both in the 
public and in the private sector there is great demand for well-educated, pro- 
fessionally qualified people to perform different jobs. Therefore, “I expect 
there’ll be more of this professionally oriented stuff”, as especially the younger 
doctors interviewed for this study emphasised. One professor admitted that 
“Students preparing for professional practice, we’re going to pay more atten- 
tion to their needs in our instruction. This is a general trend at university now, 
after all. It will certainly affect educational contents in one way or another “. 
Contacts with different workplaces are easily established in those study fields 
where the basic degree programme includes a compulsory practical training 
period. Moreover, many students are willing to prepare their master’s thesis in 
collaboration with companies and industry. In some disciplines there are plans 
to adapt specific curriculum contents and training arrangements to the chang- 
ing needs of working life. 

The financial problems facing universities have made it necessary to look 
for extra funding from different outside sources. Today, especially research 
funding has become very much dependent on external funding sources. One 
older professor observed that 

Now when you must be after money all the time, publicity and visibility have become 
important. Sometimes you feel that it is considered the most important principle be- 
hind the operations of university these days. 

University staff must intensify their efforts to convince outside people of 
the value of research and research results. In this regard the leaders of re- 
search teams are in a key position. The visibility principle implies another 
tendency which one doctor described as follows: 

These days every university must project an optimally positive image of itself so that 
you’ll do well in international competition. 



In general, the doctors regarded these aspects of visibility with some suspi- 
cion. They explained that the prospects that different scientific disciplines 
have of finding external funding are not equal and that it is the research fields 
most successful in terms of productivity that attract money and people. In 
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Finland, some recent studies have demonstrated that the centres of excel- 
lence are accumulating research resources that fund a small number of insti- 
tutions based in the metropolitan area. “It’s the centres of excellence that 
amass most of the resources”, was one professor’s somewhat bitter summing- 
up. 

It can be argued that some features of the business sector and of the ideol- 
ogy of market forces have entered university life. The normal practices of 
university are challenged by those forces, implying negotiations and new con- 
tracts with business. It is not surprising that some of the older doctors were 
bewildered by the novelty of such activities. The issue is twofold: how can 
university retain its autonomy under these circumstances, and are market 
forces by their very nature a threat to the basic functions of university? 

University in an Internationai Context 

Nowadays it is taken for granted that research, science and scholarship are 
international activities. National universities cannot isolate themselves from 
the international scene because the production, reproduction and accumula- 
tion of knowledge go beyond both the boundaries of countries and the limits 
of disciplines (Castells 1996). It is at the core of scientific work to collaborate 
around the world. Even so, the nature and state of a specific discipline may 
delay the emergence of international cooperation, as was pointed out by one 
lecturer: 



Yes, (internationalisation) is there all the time here (in our field) but I think there 
should be still more of it, concretely. Obstacles? Just now at least you feel that it’s 
money, quite concretely. (Though you can ask) if there’s also a lack of skills in a young 
discipline to create these networks and look for them. And you have this feeling that 
some have more and some have less. It’s really a huge lot of work that’s needed. 



Thus, the importance of competing in the international scientific markets 
varies among different disciplines. 

The narratives of the doctors who took part in this study painted a precise 
picture of the value of and demands involved in becoming international. The 
modes of international contact vary greatly. In Finland international exchange 
programmes for students and teachers did not become common until in the 
late 1980s. It was typical for younger generations of doctors to study abroad 
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and visit (inter) national research centres for shorter or longer periods during 
their basic university or doctoral studies. Older doctors’ experiences of inter- 
national contacts during their doctoral studies had normally been restricted 
to international seminars and conferences. Only some two decades ago it was 
quite out of the ordinary to conduct research abroad as a part of one’s basic 
studies, and it was recommended that students postpone international re- 
search work until the postdoctoral phase of their scientific career. 

There are obstacles in the way of becoming more international. The doc- 
tors mentioned a lack of money and time as the main restricting factors in 
academic everyday life. It is very time-consuming to initiate research collabo- 
ration and negotiate partnership contracts with international partners. One 
lecturer said: 

In the final analysis the concrete benefits aren’t necessarily all that striking if you have 
joint projects. But we have many kinds, teacher and student exchange, developing 
virtual education. You feel that it’s money going to waste, time going to waste. If you 
see just what we got done together, it’s not very much. You must say that it’s damned 
(frustrating), you work hard and long and the results don’t amount to much. 

In addition, a leader of a multicultural project complained that 

those multidisciplinary projects are very much and multicultural projects difficult in 
the sense that it takes long before you begin to collaborate in earnest. It’s this creation 
of a shared action culture, it seems to take a huge amount of time. Yes, there’s always 
something that puts you to thinking, is this how one operates here after all. An awful 
lot of those things ... I expect it’s the bureaucracy in every country that’s the biggest 
problem, prevents this (collaboration). 



The respondents’ experiences suggest that international cooperation has 
many promising aspects. For all that, some doctors argued that 

these days there’s such a strong emphasis on internationalism in everything, in re- 
search, teaching and studying ... The benefits can sometimes be pretty small compared 
to the resources and investments it required. 
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The Doctoral Study Process and the Benefits of the 
Doctorate 

The following chapters will focus on the doctoral study process and the signif- 
icance of a doctorate in the context of Finnish higher education. The findings 
are based on the interviewed doctors’ experiences from and perceptions of 
doctoral studies, and the significance of a doctorate is considered from their 
point of view. 

Changes in the Doctoral Study Process and the Doctoral Thesis 

The problems with doctoral training in Finland mentioned earlier in this arti- 
cle and the need for doctors in areas of society considered important from the 
perspective of national development and international competitiveness led to 
reforms of the training system in the early 1990s. Most of the doctors who 
took part in this study can be, however, characterised as ‘products’ of the 
previous doctoral training practices; few have gone through the new graduate 
school system. Nevertheless, all the doctors were aware of the idea of the 
graduate school and of the training arrangements associated with it and could 
make some kind of assessment of their own experiences against the aims of 
the reform. 

Year after year, the main problems with the doctoral study process have 
remained unchanged: a lack of funding, deficiencies in training and supervi- 
sion arrangements, the scarcity of research teams, the participants’ feelings of 
loneliness during their doctoral studies and so on, which have made doctoral 
studies a vexatious time and caused distress to generations of doctoral stu- 
dents. The impacts of these problems have varied to some degree in different 
decades according to the prevailing science and funding policy, but at an indi- 
vidual level the outcome has always been the same: the prolongation of one’s 
doctoral studies. 

Most of the doctors interviewed for this study suffered from a lack of re- 
search funding in some phases of their doctoral studies. Grants for shorter or 
longer periods had ensured them time and money for their research, but usu- 
ally it had been rather difficult to prepare a doctoral thesis when employed 
outside a university. Even those who had held a post in a university depart- 
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merit had found carrying out a doctoral research project quite a complicated 
business. Those doctoral students who had had a full-time researcher or re- 
searcher training post had been best able to immerse themselves in research. 
In fact, it is somewhat erroneous to call such researchers ‘doctoral students’ 
because they had been themselves fully responsible for their own research 
projects. A senior researcher explained: 

I wrote a licentiate’s dissertation (in one research project), got money for research 
from the Ministry of Labour (for another study), in a sense wrote two reports. It was 
those two reports that I then turned into a doctoral thesis. Let’s say, it emerged, like, as 
a by-product. 

In the 1980s it was already being taken for granted that when one is hold- 
ing a fixed-term researcher post from the Academy of Finland, one’s doctoral 
degree should be completed during the term of one’s post. 

Nowadays, a more generous funding policy and improved training arrange- 
ments in graduate schools are making the process substantially smoother. In 
principle, as one younger doctor affirmed, 

I could work in peace all that time, there wasn’t any need to do anything else. That’s 
the aim of a graduate school, you have a what you could call a stable place where there 
aren’t too many jobs on the side. 

However, the norm of a four-year study period for the completion of one’s 
doctoral studies has not come true for all full-time doctoral students in the 
initial phase of the graduate school system. It will take more time to establish 
the system fully (Maatta, Valkonen &. Aittola 2001). 

Doctoral studies are usually defined as being based on individual studying 
and research. It is an individual doctoral student who prepares their doctoral 
thesis and is responsible for finishing it. “I prepared my doctoral thesis all 
alone”, was a typical comment from the older doctors. True, they had attend- 
ed postgraduate seminars more or less regularly, but in their opinion the gains 
had been quite modest. 

In the natural sciences, research teams have been fairly common; in these 
fields research is conducted along more cooperative lines than in the social 
sciences or the humanities. In principle, in the natural sciences doctoral stu- 
dents can discuss problematic situations with and receive advice from senior 
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researchers working in the same research team (Delamont, Parry &. Atkinson 
1997). In this study, some doctors representing the natural sciences were aware 
of the advantages of research teams but had themselves been unable to fully 
benefit from teamwork. As one younger doctor said, 

Yes, I was in a team. At the point when I was taking the first steps (towards my doctor- 
ate) we were seven people. That was a pretty big crowd. Then it just got smaller and 
finally 1 was the only woman there. Then more people left so that there 1 was doing 
(my thesis) alone with the professor. We did have a shared subject but everyone had 
this small field of their own. In that sense it was a bit of a failure too ... When everyone 
starts examining that subject around their own navel, they forgot (the team). On the 
other hand, the department didn’t give it any support either. 1 do think that the depart- 
ment should have made some kind of commitment too. It would have been a good 
team. The potential was there. 

For some of the social scientists interviewed for this study, the lack of peers 
and very limited opportunities to discuss their research with specialists made 
their doctoral study process uncertain and problematic in scientific terms; 
feelings of loneliness have been a normal result of studying without contact 
with other doctoral students. And if the worst comes to the worst, the out- 
come may be as described by one doctor: 



In a sense 1 completed it all on my own. It’s just that it brought its own punishment, the 
mark was what it was because 1 had done it all on my own. A “slave” would have 
gotten good marks. If you do (your thesis) for another person they would understand it 
fully. ... 1 expect it’s a tight scale. Maybe they couldn’t grasp the overall meaning. 

The doctors had, however, informal groups of peers which could to a de- 
gree compensate for these problems. Accordingly, it is an open question whether 
research teams could be a true remedy for isolated research projects and the 
concomitant feelings of loneliness in all fields of research, as those arguing for 
joint research projects have asserted. Furthermore, there are disciplines where 
it is, in the first place, impossible to divide research problems logically into 
separate projects. 

Doctoral studies proceed through a number of different phases. Many doc- 
tors emphasised the process of writing one’s thesis. It is usually the most time- 
consuming and challenging aspect of one’s doctoral studies. Writing papers 
about one’s research and presenting them in seminars is a demanding and 
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sometimes a somewhat daunting task for beginning doctoral students, but 
receiving feedback and suggestions about revision are crucial both in prepar- 
ing research proposals and later in writing the first drafts of one’s research 
report. As the interviewed doctors saw it, their supervisors could help them 
best by reading and commenting on their texts at different phases of their 
doctoral studies. One doctor said: 

1 thought it was important and a good thing that my supervisor said that I could give 
him texts to read any time. And he was quick to give constructive feedback on my 
pieces, too. After that you felt more confident again and could go on with the job. 

Such help is really needed when a doctoral candidate is polishing the final 
draft, because in Finland all doctoral theses must be published. 

When the older doctors who took part in this study started their doctoral 
studies, it was by no means an established practice in Finland to have a super- 
visor appointed by the department. Systems of supervision have greatly changed 
since those years. As a result, the responsibility for the successful completion 
of doctoral studies is to a degree shared between the student and the supervi- 
sor. According to the respondents, however, the regulations concerning su- 
pervision cannot ensure the most vitally important aspects of a successful 
supervisory relationship, that is expertise, encouragement, a sense of mutual 
trust and respect. This is vividly depicted in statements such as these: 

My supervisor wasn’t too concerned with the details of my texts. He never revised my 
sentences as such. He offered me some new viewpoints. He familiarised me with that 
way of thinking by offering them as sources. He might, that’s the kind of things that 
stuck in my mind, he might ask about some arguments, ask why. So 1 explained and he 
looked at me and said, why don’t you write it down here. He helped with the metatext. 



Let’s put it like this, (his) expertise in this kind of research that 1 was doing was of a 
very high level, and so was the way he encouraged me. They have had a long tradition 
in that kind of research here. There was encouragement. It was permissive, that super- 
vision. It was permissive and tolerant. 



Some doctors had had very miserable experiences from their supervisors 
and their supervision methods. One doctor complained that 
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there was this appointment process at the department just then and somehow what 
happened was that there were a number of conflicts and problems at the workplace. 
Somehow the way it affected me was that 1 couldn’t go on with the thesis, there were 
many things that began to go against the grain for me. You had this feeling that it 
wasn’t worth it in psychological terms, I had already exhausted myself and the depart' 
ments. I said, if it’s like this, humanly speaking it’s not worth doing in the first place. 
That’s how hard it was. 

At present, in order to guarantee a supervisor’s expertise in the student’s 
field of research and avoid disappointments, there are plans to choose super- 
visors on a more rational basis and to negotiate with the doctoral students 
about the best possible supervisor. 

The doctors’ experiences of the problems involved in the doctoral study 
process can be evaluated by contrasting these with their expectations con- 
cerning doctoral studies at the outset of the process. These aspects of doctoral 
education are considered in the following chapter which assesses the signifi- 
cance of the doctorate. 

The Personal and Social Significance of a Doctoral Degree 

One of the basic ideas behind the graduate school reform was responding to 
the need of new doctors in certain research fields. Consequently, because of 
present or anticipated lack of highly educated labour, the allocation of funds 
for doctoral training has been strongly biased towards certain areas. It can be 
argued that the reform was partly motivated by labour issues. On the other 
hand, the employment status and prospects of holders of doctorates remain a 
burning issue in Finnish higher education policy (Valimaa 1998). 

Most of the doctors had definite views on the question of doctoral employ- 
ment. Even so, in the beginning of their own doctoral studies it was a quite 
inessential consideration, especially for the older doctors. Some of them de- 
scribed doctoral studies as “a scientific challenge”, and might elaborate “... 
primarily, I was simply interested in research”. They observed that gaining a 
doctorate demands first and foremost self-discipline and a determination to 
get the work done. It can be argued that the older doctors were motivated 
more by an intrinsic fascination with scientific work than by the instrumental 
values associated with a doctoral degree. One senior lecturer said: 
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If 1 now think back, I never was, it never was my aim to make the highest academic 
grade. Or to apply for a professorship. Good gracious if someone had said that 20 years 
ago. It wasn’t a part of my world. 

One senior researcher, again, asserted: 

There were no carrots there, (the idea of) bigger a salary or even social status or any- 
thing like that. It hasn’t meant anything to me at least in that way. 

For all that, a doctor’s aspirations may change when they are caught in the 
strict ranking system of academic staff Nowadays there is no escaping the 
pursuit of a doctoral degree and publications, especially in fixed-term researcher 
posts, as a means of gaining a more secure position in university. As one doc- 
tor said: “I think that the idea just now is that the thesis is a researcher’s basic 
degree.” Thus, a doctoral degree is a mark of one’s professional capacity to 
conduct independent research. 

According to the interviewees, some time must lapse before one is able to 
judge what one has achieved through a doctorate. The doctors link its value 
both to intrinsic and extrinsic factors of academic life. Some doctors stressed 
the expertise-related aspects. 

Above all, the value of my doctoral thesis is based on its scientific merits, my method- 
ological elaborations are acknowledged because there are not many specialists in my 
field of research in Finland. 

To me, the most valuable thing about doctoral studies was the improvement in my 
capacity to solve problems and in my attitude towards the scientific and practical prob- 
lems in hand. 

One professor recognised the scientific significance of the doctoral thesis, 
but she did have some reservations: 

... (you mean) in terms of finding my way into my discipline? There’s more than one 
way to see that. Speaking of myself personally, as basic scientific training it was less 
important than could have been. Maybe if there’d been more of this kind of finding 
your way into your discipline and if there had been decent supervision I would have 
benefited more. But pragmatically and from the point of view of becoming a member 
of the university community, of course it’s a ticket of admission. 
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It takes time to acquire and absorb the specific ‘tacit knowledge’ (Gerholm 
1990) operating in a university department and to be accepted into an aca- 
demic community. 

Although the value of a doctoral degree is obvious in academic life, the 
interviewees consider its value in the larger society somewhat ambiguous. At 
present, doctors are less respected outside of university than they were some 
decades ago. The diminishing value of the degree can be traced to various 
professional and cultural factors. It has been asserted that as yet in Finland, 
few workplaces and sectors of society really need doctors. As a result, doctors 
have had limited opportunities to make their mark in society (Kivinen, Lehti 
&. Metsa-Tokila 1997; Valimaa 1998). “Now that universities will produce a 
thousand new doctors a year, the value of the degree will absolutely go down”, 
was the opinion of many of the doctors. They assumed that this problem will 
affect new generations of doctors very deeply. Culturally speaking, as some of 
the interviewees pointed out, doctors do not form an elite or an intellectual 
class in Finland. They argued that in general, doctors are not acting as a polit- 
ically or culturally influential group in Finnish society. This finding is in line 
with previous research results (Rahkonen 1992). 



Conclusions 

This article has discussed some aspects of academic life relevant within the 
framework of the idea of mass university. The observations of this study re- 
flect the effects of the reforms of the Finnish higher education system and of 
shifts in Finnish higher education policy that have taken place in the last few 
decades. The aim of the study is to describe and analyse the shifts and changes 
in academic life from the point of view of the doctors who served as inform- 
ants. Their perceptions of university in different decades are assumed to re- 
flect generationally experienced changes in academic life. University was as- 
sessed through generational lenses, although the doctors did not represent 
generations strictly in Mannheim’s sense (Virtanen 2001). The following sec- 
tions offer a more in-depth discussion of the main issues of this study: the 
various aspects of an academic identity, the reform of doctoral training, and 
the ranking of disciplines. Finally all this is projected against what may be 
called the basic problem, the ideal of university. 
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1. The doctors’ assessments vary according to many factors: their age, ex- 
periences of university life, career stage and position in the academic hierar- 
chy and so on. More important than their actual position was, however, their 
own self-definition of their current position. They did not necessarily spell it 
out, but it was possible to deduce it from an interview as a whole and from 
their attitude towards their tasks. 

The basic distinction among the doctors’ perceptions of university life de- 
pended on whether they felt and defined themselves primarily as researchers 
or as university teachers. Nowadays it seems to be somewhat difficult to find a 
balance between these traditionally accepted aspects of an academic profes- 
sion. The growing number of students and limited financial resources are the 
most obvious indications of a mass university affecting the everyday life of 
academic staff Pressures for increased productivity both in teaching and in 
research activities are making academic work very taxing. In addition, these 
demands for greater efficiency go hand in hand with the use of assessment and 
control instruments. According to the interviewed doctors, administrative 
practices mean more bureaucracy, haste and routine work. They stressed that 
there is now too little time to perform all one’s duties properly. In this regard 
their academic competency is being continuously challenged. Feelings of aca- 
demic inadequacy affect the identity of academic people as they realise them- 
selves and act out their academic identity by conducting research, producing 
new knowledge and teaching new generations of students wholly on their 
own. If, as they attempt to carry out these duties, they are seriously impeded 
by external pressures and restrictions, this not only impairs their working con- 
ditions but also undermines their academic identity (Henkel 2000). 

Naturally, administrative and leadership duties increase as an academic 
ascends the academic hierarchy. It came as something of a surprise to some of 
the doctors that administrative duties take so much of their time and energy. 
Some of them had played with the idea that “... you could make a charge of 
dereliction of duty or something about not doing all your duties as a professor 
...”. Others pitied the professors’ lot: 



I have been observing these our poor professors wasting away doing administrative 
tasks. The academe could use some time thinking, when a professor is appointed, 
whether they were engaged as administrative bureaucrats or are we misusing them. 
They are supposed to develop their own discipline and the substance of the depart- 
ment but they must say no to that because they have such an awful lot of other things. 
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It can be observed that the administrative aspects of an academic profes- 
sion have become more central as a consequence of changes in higher educa- 
tion policy and of administrative reforms carried out in the Finnish higher 
education system. 

2. It seems clear that doctoral education systems cannot be changed easily 
or effectually in a short time (Kogan, Bauer, Bleiklie & Henkel 2000). The 
obstacles may be simultaneously ideological, financial and attitudinal. Every 
national higher education system has its own traditions which influence any 
reforms. Such national aspects must be included in any system-level analysis 
(see chapter 2 in this book). 

In Finland, the ideal of a doctoral dissertation as an individual project which, 
thanks to its thoroughness, makes an original contribution to knowledge is 
still vital in most fields of research. Traditionally, a doctoral thesis has been 
perceived as the life’s work of an academic, not as a starting point for one’s 
academic or professional career. This conception has gradually changed due 
to internal pressures within the academic world and the demands of society. 
At present there is a widespread discussion about the ways in which doctors 
benefit society, and the number of completed doctoral degrees is a core ele- 
ment of national higher education policy. Moreover, doctoral education of a 
high standard is assumed to ensure Finland a good competitive position in 
international science and scholarship and the international economy. 

The graduate school reform has achieved the aim of making the doctoral 
education system more effective and comprehensive in every discipline and 
field of study. The system has received substantial investments and been allo- 
cated considerable resources. It has been asserted that such reforms have a 
nearly unavoidable tendency to create some ideal model for doctoral training 
and research (Kogan et al. 2000). In Finland it has been argued that our grad- 
uate school scheme emulates US graduate schools too closely and that the 
basic model for research has been adopted from the natural sciences. From 
the outset of its implementation, there has been quite an animated debate for 
and against the graduate school system in many fields of social action. ‘Mass 
production of doctors’ is the most widely criticised function of the new sys- 
tem. Many people have expressed doubts about whether our society and many 
fields of research really need such a great number of doctors. Additionally, as 
the arguments put forward by the study’s interviewees indicated, with more 
and more doctors there will be an inflationary fall in the value of a doctoral 
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degree. Given this, an increase in unemployment rates among doctors in the 
near future is considered inevitable. 

For all that, the graduate school system now covers all universities and 
disciplines in Finland, and there are about 4000 doctoral students preparing 
their doctoral theses in graduate schools. This year the number of graduate 
schools is rising to 108. The schools are not as uniform as has been claimed; 
there are different ways to organise doctoral training and research successful- 
ly. There are graduate schools based exclusively in one university and cover- 
ing a single discipline with its special fields, and graduate schools which are 
forming large network organisations throughout the country and combining a 
variety of disciplines (see Aittola and Maatta 1998). 

Most of the interviewees have not themselves attended graduate schools. 
Instead, their experiences come from the previous doctoral training arrange- 
ments. In recent years many of the doctors have, however, become acquaint- 
ed with graduate schools as supervisors of their own doctoral students. In 
those positions their expertise and visions of doctoral education are being put 
to use in the new system. In Finland the traditional doctoral training system is 
still functioning alongside the graduate school system, and there is a great 
deal of overlap. 

3. Ranking disciplines has become commonplace in today’s university. The 
specific ranking criteria may be more or less clear, but all involve productivity 
measures. Continuous evaluation of academic activity easily creates a climate 
of competition and tension. It is not, however, possible to eliminate this con- 
test because resources are allocated on the basis of evaluations of results. Fur- 
thermore, the academic system itself requires that everyone from an individu- 
al academic to research teams, departments and universities competes for 
authority and higher positions in national and international academic hierar- 
chies (Bourdieu 1988). 

Scientific recognition and nationwide and world-wide publicity seem to be 
the most sought-after goals of academic activity. One must pursue a top posi- 
tion in a specific research field. In this sense, the internationalisation as an 
aspect of the globalisation process is an inherent aspect of academic everyday 
life. Nevertheless, different disciplines do not have the same potential to make 
the newest world-level discoveries in their research areas. Especially in the 
humanities, research problems tend to be inherently complex and manifold. 
As Bleiklie (2000) points out, time is a central resource in these research 
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fields. The structure of knowledge in the humanities makes it impossible to 
achieve a continuous flow of findings and reports and cut one’s research find- 
ings into small slices for publication, as can be done in some natural sciences. 

Research funding policies vary in different countries according to econom- 
ic conditions in each society and varying science policy interests. The doctors 
stressed that the natural sciences and especially information technology has a 
priority in Finnish science policy. They were surprised that a tendency to chan- 
nel money into these research fields has become so evident. Moreover, they 
maintain that the centres of excellence are taking most of the public research 
resources. In such a situation, if a discipline can no longer be certain of access 
to basic resources, long-term planning and work will become difficult. In aca- 
demic life this affects both research and training practices. 

It has been argued that when there is a need for educated labour in some 
areas of society, applied research and short-term training which is easy to de- 
liver are more highly valued than basic research or the possession of extensive 
and profound knowledge of some special area (Bauman 2001). Nonetheless, 
in Finland the field of information technology has just now a urgent need for 
experts with doctoral training. Accordingly, both science policy and higher 
education policy are favouring research and education that will contribute to 
the specialised use of new information technology. 

4. In the early years of the new century traditional and more modern views 
of what is the ideal of university are operating side by side. Traditional features 
of university such as university autonomy and freedom of research, teaching 
and studying are widely valued as representing the inner life of university. In 
this book we are suggesting that we are living in mass universities. The massi- 
fication process does not take place in a vacuum; it parallels changes in the 
larger society. 

One of the most critical arguments concerning the university of today re- 
volves around the relevance of university-based knowledge and research. Bau- 
man (2001) has very rigorously questioned the position of university in post- 
modern society. He argues that both the autonomy and centrality and the 
authority of university are in crisis. Its production and dissemination of knowl- 
edge are being challenged by other agencies. Bauman (2001) asserts: “It is the 
media value of the news, rather than the orthodox university standards of 
scholarly significance, which determines the hierarchy of authority...” (p.l30) 
concluding that ’’the claim of academia to be the only and the natural seat for 
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those ‘in pursuit of higher learning’ sounds increasingly hollow to the ears of 
everybody except those who voice it” (ibid., p.l31). Furthermore, he stresses 
that academic people are now forced to play the game of notoriety: “The 
present version of Descartes’s cogito would be: I am talked about, therefore I 
am" (133). 

Consequently, when it is assumed that university is in a deep crisis in a 
changing society, the role, the values and functions of university must be con- 
sciously assessed - and first of all, university must cope with the ‘metachange’, 
“the change in the fashion in which the situation is changing...” (Bauman 
2001, 136). 
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Doctoral Studies in the 
1990s: From Elite to 
Mass Training? 



Two things distinguish Finnish doctoral education of the late 1990s from that 
of the late 1980s. Firstly, the number of degrees awarded, secondly, the way in 
which doctoral training is organized. In 1999 the number of new doctorates 
was almost three times as high as in 1989. At the end of the 1980s very few 
students worked on programmes that could have been called organized, whereas 
towards the end of the next decade a fourth of all doctoral students belonged 
to what are known as graduate schools. 

The restructuring and enlargement of doctoral education in the last few 
decades is in no way a Finnish peculiarity (see, for example, Tvede & Kyvik 
1996; Kivinen, Ahola & Kaipainen 1999). Many European countries have 
taken measures to enhance the performance of their higher education sys- 
tems, including graduate education. The repertoire of policy measures stretch 
from financing of education to curricula and organization, including reforms 
of degree systems (Two decades of reform in higher education in Europe 2000). 
Basically, the question is one of scientific (and economic) competitiveness in 
an internationalizing world. The chief rival of the uniting EU countries is the 
USA, and in any case those looking for a more effective graduate education 
institution turn there for models. The leading position of American science 
has been indisputable after World War II. This has been very much a part of 
the Zeitgeist also in Finland. 
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Naturally, the qualitative and quantitative aspects of the development of 
graduate education are intertwined. In this article 1 shall, however, focus on 
the first of the above-mentioned trends in Finnish doctoral education. 1 shall 
look for answers to three questions: first, what have been the causes of such a 
huge increase within only a decade, and second, did some fields of study or 
universities profit from the growth more than others? 1 shall also analyse the 
changes that occured in gender relations: did one gender contribute to the 
growth more than the other? 



Researcher Training in Higher Education and Science 
Policy 

To begin with, it is worth noticing that the term (post) graduate education 
refers in Finland always and solely to researcher training after the MA or 
another equivalent degree. On the other hand, as long as the doctoral degree 
was basically a merit acquired by those whose aim was to become a university 
professor, no graduate education as an organized activity really existed. Doc- 
toral studies were mostly an individual endeavour carried out under the more 
or less close supervision of the chair-holding professor (Aittola 1995). 

It was only in the 1980s, that the enhancement of doctoral studies was 
seriously taken on the agenda of Finnish higher education policy. Several com- 
mittees and working groups proposed more cooperation between universities 
and more scholarships for students, but this did not actually lead to any marked 
increase in the intensity of inter-university cooperation or the number of schol- 
arships. Formally there were, for example, about 40 inter-university doctoral 
programmes operating in 1993, but only one out of ten doctoral students be- 
longed to them (Laiho 1997). Because of organizational inertia, no effective 
measures could be implemented before the mid-nineties. 

Probably it was the economic depression that begun in 1992 which broke 
the ice. The country had to find ways out of it, and the term “innovation 
system” was introduced into social and political discourse (Towards an inno- 
vative society 1993). Higher education, researcher training and research were 
considered important elements in the new strategy of national survival. Grad- 
uate schools and centres of excellence were brought in as practical tools for 
promoting these activities. In a way, both can be seen as different aspects of 
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the recently adopted ideology of management by results, which has, since 
then, in many ways remodelled the operational context of universities in 
Finland. 

Traditionally, Finnish universities had been financed from the state budg- 
et, chiefly according to the number of personnel they had. Extra money for 
research was available from the Academy of Finland. During the two or three 
last decades the situation was, however, already changing. In the 1970s differ- 
ent ministries began to finance more and more university-based applied re- 
search. The universities have benefited also from the establishment of a spe- 
cial state-owned fund, Tekes (National Technology Agency), which has sup- 
ported technologically oriented research since the mid-eighties. In addition, 
ever more and more private resources have been finding their way into the 
universities as the regulations concerning research contracts were liberated. 
All this has resulted in a quantitative rise in the volume of research activity 
and in number of younger research staff employed in Finnish universities. 

An essentially qualitative change in national science policy was the estab- 
lishment of what are termed centres of excellence in 1995. According to the 
reasoning behind this innovation, better use might be made of resources when 
a part of them are assigned to institutions or research programmes which al- 
ready have proved themselves top class. One criterion used in selecting these 
top institutions and programmes has been the quality and efficiency of their 
doctoral training activities (National strategy for centers of excellence in re- 
search 1997). 

A further step was to establish, also in 1995, nearly 100 graduate schools 
by granting them scholarships for some 1,000 doctoral students and money for 
courses, seminars and so on. In 1998/9 the graduate school system was reor- 
ganized and expanded (Research, researcher training and graduate schools in 
Finland 1999). The significance of these schools can be realised better when 
we compare the number of new scholarships with the number of university 
assistants, who traditionally have constituted the main pool of new PhDs, 
and, to a lesser extent, of MDs. In 1995 there were about 1,800 university 
assistants, and besides teaching, performing administrative duties and so on 
they could (and still can) devote only a minor portion of their time to doctoral 
studies. 

However, because an increase in the number of doctoral disputations could 
be noted as early as in the mid-eighties, after which the trend has continued 
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year after year almost without exception, the graduate schools or the centres 
of excellence can account only for a minor portion of the rise in the number of 
doctoral degrees taken. In 1981, for example, Finnish universities awarded 
324 doctoral degrees'. In 1985 the figure was somewhat lower, 292. This pla- 
teauing was followed by a period of a rapid growth, with 490 new PhDs/MDs 
granted in 1990 765 in 1995 and 1,156 in 2000. 

The main cause of this upward trend has clearly been the earlier increase 
in research resources and the intensified normal research activity referred to 
above. However, because the trend emerged in parallel with the rise in re- 
search funding and the taking on of new research personnel, the expanded 
investment cannot alone explain the phenomenon. A reform of basic degrees 
a few years earlier, around 1980, is an obvious contributing cause. The reform 
abolished the then lower academic degrees (see chapter 3 in this book), and 
the number of higher (MA and other equivalent) degrees began to rise rapid- 
ly. The effect of this reform has multiplied as a result of gradual increments in 
the number of new university entrants. Simply put, after the degree reform we 
have had more and more people with an academic education, who also have 
the right to take up researcher training. 



Change in the Distribution of Doctoral Degrees by 
Field of Study 

The right to undertake doctoral studies has been practically unlimited in Fin- 
land. (In fact, only the new graduate schools have selected their students on 
some explicit criteria.) This right has most often been exercised successfully 
in the medical field. As a result, at the end of both the eighties and the nine- 
ties, for example, the number of MDs exceeded the number of doctoral de- 
grees awarded in any other field although the field of medicine is not among 
the big ones at the undergraduate (pre-MA) level. Both in the 1980s and the 
1990s, the natural sciences, engineering and architecture, the humanities. 



' The following discussion is based on the KOTA data base unless noted otherwise. The 
KOTA data base is an electronic university information system maintained by central educa- 
tional authorities. The first year it covers is 19Sl. 
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and the social sciences came next in terms of size. As shown in Table 1 below, 
about four fifths of the new PbDs/MDs gained their doctorate in these fields. 



Table I . Doctoral degrees awarded in 1 988-1 990 and 1 998-2000 by field of study. 



Field of study 


1988 

-1990 


1998 

-2000 


Growth* 


Medicine 


397 


749 


1.89 


Natural sciences 


315 


691 


2.19 


Engineering & architecture 


151 


502 


3.32 


Humanities 


96 


295 


3.07 


Social sciences 


81 


258 


3.19 


Agriculture & forestry 


48 


134 


2.79 


Education 


39 


165 


4.23 


Economics & business 


30 


148 


4.93 


Psychology 


28 


58 


2.07 


Theology 


28 


54 


1.93 


Law 


20 


35 


1.75 


Pharmacy 


19 


33 


1.74 


Dentistry 


15 


43 


2.87 


Health care 


11 


87 


7.91 


Veterinary medicine 


11 


21 


1.91 


Arts 


2 


22 


11.00 


Sports 


2 


14 


7.00 


Total 


1293 


3309 


2.56 



Source: KOTA data base. 

* Number of degrees in 1998-2000 per number of degrees in 1988-1990. 



Despite this relative stability, the rate of development has not been even in 
different fields. The pool of new doctors has grown most rapidly in some small 
fields, in arts, in health care and in the sport sciences, but the figures for 
economics and business and for education are also very impressive. In the big 
study fields the growth figures are well above the average not only in engineer- 
ing and architecture but also in the social sciences and the humanities. Med- 
icine and the natural sciences, on the other hand, lag far behind the average 
rate of growth. 
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While the factors mentioned in the previous section have affected individ- 
ual fields unevenly, no decline can be observed in any field. In addition, we 
can calculate from Table 1 that 40 per cent of the total growth in PhD/MD 
figures is accounted for by the natural sciences, engineering and architecture, 
and agriculture and forestry. This has been a direct effect of Finnish science 
and higher education policy, for the intake of new students, the increased 
research financing and, finally, investments in the graduate schools were all 
intented to promote research, researcher training and studying in the tech- 
nology and natural resources sector. The increased number of doctorates in 
economics and business stems partly from the same favourable conditions. 
Thus, almost half the growth has taken place in the fields which have formed 
the nucleus of Finnish science and higher education policy. 

The impressive increase in the number of new PhDs conferred in the fields 
of arts, health care and education can similarly be explained by the policy 
measures undertaken by the state during the last few decades. First, in most 
subfields of the arts (the fine arts, design, music and theater) doctoral degrees 
were introduced only in the 1990s. Second, both health care and education 
were elevated to the academic pantheon quite recently, health care in the 
1980s and eduction in the 1970s. It is therefore quite reasonable that in these 
fields doctoral training produced distinctly more dissertations in the late nineties 
than in the late eighties. 

It is somewhat more difficult to explain the above-average growth in doc- 
toral degrees awarded in the social sciences and the humanities. Neither has 
been at the top of the list of disciplines to be especially supported. In spite of 
this, both fields saw an increase in the intake of new students in the late 
seventies and in the eighties. Thus, it is probably the move from a two-step 
basic degree system (an intermediate degree below the MA) to the one -step 
system (MA only) in the beginning of the 1980s which can explain a major 
part of the growth rates in these academic arenas. Particularly in the human- 
ities, the reform of the curriculum has been an important factor. But there 
may be also other causes or reasons for the heightened interests in doctoral 
studies precisely in these fields, such as worsened career possibilities on the 
labour market as the economic depression of the early 1990s was soon fol- 
lowed by severe budget cuts in the public sector. 
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Change in the Distribution of Doctoral Degrees 
between Universities 



It was noted above that the sharpness of the increase in degree figures varies 
from field to field. Therefore, as there are differences in the range of subjects 
offered by different Finnish universities, we can expect differences also in the 
degree productivity and in the way in which production rates have changed 
during the 1990s. However, if we want a fair description of possible institu- 
tional differences in the efficiency of doctoral training, we must take into ac- 
count also the age of the institutions in question. The lenght of academic 
tradition naturally affects the production of doctors if some of the institutions 
involved are very young as is the case in Finland. A third factor to be taken 
into consideration is the location of the different universities, whether at the 
national center or in the provinces. In a traditionally monocentric country 
like Finland this may have a considerable effect on an institution's degree 
productivity at the (post) graduate level. Understandably, the two last-men- 
tioned factors correlate strongly. 

Today there are 20 universities in Finland. In order to make the following 
description easier to follow I have classified them into four groups. The first of 
these consists of the universities in the metropolitan area, Helsinki. These 
universities are eight in number; they are old-established institutions although 
the colleges of arts have aquired the status of a university quite recently. The 
three universities in Turku form the second group. Like Helsinki-based uni- 
versities, they have long traditions and are situated in the southern part of the 
country even though outside the metropolitan area. The universities of Oulu, 
Tampere (2) and Jyvaskyla form the third group. They were founded in 1958- 
1965 and have therefore a fairly short history as universities even if the insti- 
tutions in Tampere and Jyvaskyla did evolve from earlier single -faculty colleg- 
es. The rest of the universities (5) were established or began their operations 
around 1970, four of them in the eastern and far northern parts of the coun- 
try. The University of Lapland was founded, however, in 1979. 

Table 2 indicates that the growth in the number of PhDs/MDs granted by 
the universities in Turku during the 1990s corresponds to the national aver- 
age. The metropolitan universities have seen a clearly below-average but the 
universities established in the sixties and the seventies an above-average in- 
crease in their productivity. 
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Table 2, Doctoral degrees awarded in 1 988-1 990 and 1 998-2000 by university group. 



University group 


1988 

-1990 


1998 

-2000 


Growth* 


Metropolitan area 


700 


1419 


2.03 


University of Helsinki 


581 


1050 


1.81 


Helsinki University of Technology 


100 


282 


2.82 


Helsinki School of Economics and Business Administration 


10 


46 


11.00 


Swedish School of Economics and Business Administration 


7 


21 


4.60 


Art universities (4) 


2 


20 


10.00 


Turku 


200 


504 


2.52 


University of Turku 


151 


350 


2.32 


Abo Akademi University 


47 


131 


2.79 


Turku School of Economics and Business Administration 


2 


23 


11.50 


Universities of the sixties 


271 


952 


3.52 


University of Oulu 


104 


347 


3.34 


University of Tampere 


76 


278 


3.66 


University of Jyvaskyla 


67 


228 


3.40 


Tampere University of Technology 


24 


99 


4.13 


Universities of the seventies 


122 


434 


3.56 


University of Kuopio 


85 


189 


2.22 


University of Joensuu 


26 


149 


5.73 


Lappeenranta University of Technology 


4 


44 


11.00 


University of Lapland 


4 


29 


7.25 


University of Vaasa 


3 


23 


7.67 


Total 


1293 


3309 


2.56 



Source: KOTA data base. 

* Number of degrees in 1998-2000 per number of degrees in 1988-1990. 



Among all such institutions the University of Helsinki shows the most 
modest percentatage of growth. In the Helsinki University of Technology the 
increase in the number of doctoral degrees is slightly above the national aver- 
age but clearly below the growth in productivity achieved in the other tech- 
nological universities. The two economics and business universities seem to 
be the only real winners of the game in the metropolitan area. The picture is 
about the same, only with slightly higher production figures, as regards the 
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universities in Turku. The Turku School of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration takes the lead while (Swedish-language) Abo Akademi University beats 
the (Finnish'language) University of Turku. Economics and business and en- 
gineering (but not architecture) are both taught at Abo Akademi University 
while the University of Turku offers neither. The importance of having engi- 
neering in the range subjects offered can be seen also in the development of 
productivity in the two university groups formed by the sixties and the seven- 
ties. Considered as a whole, these groups seem to have developed at the same 
rate. However, if the University of Kuopio is left out, the number of PhDs/ 
MDs has increased more rapidly in the seventies universities than in the six- 
ties ones. The quite slow growth in the University of Kuopio can be attributed 
to the fact that it has been characteristically a medical university (cf Table 1). 

The indices of Table 2 prove that the differences between the university 
groups do not derive primarily from any differential weighting of the subject 
areas represented in those groups. In fact, on the basis of the subject ranges 
we could even have expected that the metropolitan universities would have 
profited most of the science and higher education policy of the eighties and 
the nineties. On the other hand, we have to note that not only were quite a 
number of new universities founded in the sixties and the seventies, but that 
ever since it has been these new institutions which have accounted for a ma- 
jor portion of the increase in the number of university entrants. 

In any case, in the 1990s the amount of doctoral disputations increased 
most rapidly in the new(er) universities. But have these new(er) institutions 
really taken their place on the academic “battlefields”? Perhaps only the doc- 
tor/professor ratio could be considered a strict test of this. According to the 
KOTA data base, this test seems to show that the universities in the metro- 
politan area remain more efficient than the provincial universities. This find- 
ing must, however, be intepreted with care. First, it is probable that the stu- 
dents of the metropolitan universities are, in general, more achievement-ori- 
ented than the students enrolled in the other universities because more often 
than in the other parts of the country, university students in Helsinki come 
from the upper socioeconomic strata of Finnish society (Liljander 1998). Sec- 
ond, the metropolitan area offers people with an academic education the most 
numerous and naturally also the most rewarding employment or career open- 
ings. Therefore, although it is usual in Finland to take one's doctor's degree 
in the same university as one's basic (MA or equivalent) degree, internal 
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migration to the metropolitan area (Haapakorpi 1989) brings the universities 
of the region also potential doctoral students - while simultaneously drawing 
them away from their mother universities. Third, to a certain extent the met- 
ropolitan universities attract a disproportionate amount of available research 
funding (see KOTA data base and the list of the centres of excellence in 
Centre of excellence policies (2001)) and probably also a disproportionate 
number of the scholarships available in the new graduate school system.They 
benefit also from the sheer fact that two thirds of doctoral degrees done - and 
supervised - in the research institutes of the state are accepted in the metro- 
politan universities (Raty 1994). In sum then, the metropolitan region has 
been and remains a better nurturing ground for the next generation of scien- 
tists and scholars than the rest of the country. 



Towards a More Equal Gender Distribution of 
Doctoral Degrees 

It is well known that at the undergraduate, level, . the. structure of the Finnish 
student body varies across the study fields (as well as across the universities) 
(Ahola 1995; Liljander 1998). Therefore, differences can be expected also at 
the (post)graduate level. The factors whose distribution in the student body is 
usually considered socially important are age, gender and socioeconomic back- 
ground. I shall first deal with probable changes in the gender distribution of 
new doctors in different fields. The age issue will be discussed briefly in the 
next section, but possible changes in the structure of the socioeconomic back- 
ground charact;^ristics of PhDs/MDs (or of doctoral students) are rather diffi- 
cult to assess and must be passed over. 

Women have been relatively well represented in Finnish higher education. 
In 1987 their proportion exceeded, amongst the MA graduates, for the first 
time that of men (Statistics Finland 1989). Taking up doctoral studies, how- 
ever, has been more rare among female than among male graduates. This was 
grasped as a problem in the early 1980s (see Women in Academia 1998) but 
the situation did not change very much before the 1990s as is shown in Table 
3 . 
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Table 3. The proportion (%) of female doctors in 1 988-1 990 and 1 998-2000 in different 
fields of study and the growth in the number of degrees taken in both gender groups. 



Field of study 


1988 

-1990 


1998 

-2000 


Growth* 

Female 


Male 


Medicine 


23.4 


53.8 


4.33 


1.14 


Natural sciences 


21.0 


37.8 


3.95 


1.73 


Engineering & architecture 


7.3 


16.7 


7.64 


2.77 


Humanities 


34.4 


46.8 


4.18 


2.49 


Social sciences 


17.3 


45.7 


8.43 


2.09 


Agriculture & forestry 


33.3 


45.5 


3.81 


2.28 


Education 


30.8 


53.9 


7.42 


2.81 


Economics & business 


13.3 


33.1 


12.25 


3.81 


Psychology 


42.9 


60.3 


2.92 


1.44 


Theology 


14.3 


25.9 


3.50 


1.67 


Law 


15.0 


31.4 


3.67 


1.41 


Pharmacy 


31.6 


60.6 


3.33 


1.00 


Dentistry 


20.0 


74.4 


10.67 


0.92 


Health care 


63.6 


88.5 


11.00 


2.50 


Veterinary medicine 


27.3 


61.9 


4.33 


0.88 


Arts 


0.0 


45.5 


- 


6.00 


Sports 


100.0 


35.7 


2.50 


- 


Total 


22.4 


42.9 


4.91 


1.88 



Source: KOTA data base. 

* Absolute number of degrees in 1998-2000 per absolut number of degrees in 1988-1990. 



A look at the first column of the table reveals that at the end of the 1980s 
men gained almost four fifths of all doctoral degrees. The relative proportion 
of women varied, however, according to the given field, as could be expected 
on the basis of gender division at the undegraduate level. Women's share of 
the doctoral degrees was largest in health care and smallest in engineering 
and architecture. At the time, health care formed a very small part of aca- 
deme, engineering and architecture a big one. Otherwise there seems to have 
been no marked differences in the gender- dependent participation rate be- 
tween the big and the small study fields. 
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The second column reveals that women's share of all doctorates has dou- 
bled in only a decade, with a good two fifths of them going to women at the 
end of the 1990s. Furthermore, women were already on a slight majority in 
education and medicine; in the four paramedical fields and in psychology they 
were actually in a clear majority. In addition, in the humanities and the social 
sciences and in agriculture and forestry doctoral disputations by women were 
only a little less frequent than those by men. Thus, these fields seem to have 
undergone a major upheaval as regards gender ratio. On the other hand, al- 
though there is now a somewhat better balance between the sexes also in 
engineering and architecture, theology, law, and economics and business, in 
these study fields gender equality will not be achieved in a near future. 

The third and fourth columns of the table represent the processes which 
have produced changes described above. The scale of the rise in women's 
participation in doctoral training is further illustrated by the fact that five 
times as many women took a PhD/MD degree at the end of the 1990s com- 
pared to the figures some 10 years earlier. The corresponding factor for men is 
barely two. If the sports sciences are excluded, there is no field where the 
growth rate has been lower among women than among men. There are, how- 
ever, interesting differences between disciplines also here. 

In medicine and some allied fields the upward trend is due almost purely to 
female activity. Growth rates are relatively low among men also in law and 
psycology. In these fields, as also in the natural sciences, the humanities, the 
social sciences, agriculture and forestry, education, and health care even the 
absolut growth in the number of female PhDs/MDs has exceeded that achieved 
by men. However, in order to do justice to male lawyers and male agronomists 
we have to remind ourselves that 1998—2000 saw only one female doctor more 
in the field of law, and three women more in the field of agriculture and forest- 
ry. In other fields, though, the absolut differences were great. Thus, the higher 
growth rates among women are not a product merely of a lower starting level. 
In absolute terms, on the other hand, in engineering and architecture, eco- 
nomics and business, and theology the number of doctoral dissertations by 
men has grown more than those by women even though relative growth has 
been greater among women. This relative growth is caused largely by low start- 
ing levels, something that must be kept in mind when evaluating these partic- 
ular trends. 
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A causal interpretation of the above findings might be as follows. Research 
funding of the eighties and the nineties focused primarily on “useful” fields. 
Male doctoral students have benefited from this policy more than female ones 
because as regards basic studies, especially engineering and architecture have 
remained very much male-dominated. As also much of the increase in stu- 
dent intake has taken place in this study field, the relative shortage of men has 
led to an increasing proportion of female undergraduates (pre-MA students 
or equivalent) in some other fields, most notably in medicine. This and the 
general effort to raise the number of PhDs/MDs has then resulted in rising 
female participation in doctoral studies and more female doctors in these fields 
of study. The two diverging trends have been strenghtened by the removal of 
the intermediate (lower academic) degree at the undergraduate level. In eco- 
nomics and business, the absolute numbers of potential male doctoral stu- 
dents have increased manyfold during the eighties, while the opposite has 
happened in the humanities, the social sciences, and education, for example. 
As for the natural sciences and agriculture and forestry, they lie somewhere in 
between. They have definitely been fields favoured by the current research 
funding policy. At the same time, their undergraduate student body has been 
fairly balanced or moved towards a moderately balanced male -female ratio. 
As a result, there has been an ingreasingly equal division of the benefits of the 
science policy between men and women. Of course, the total increase of the 
number of female PhDs/MDs is in part also due to the gender equality debate 
begun in the 1980s. It has surely lowered the treshold to embark on doctoral 
studies among female graduates. 



Scope and Efficiency of Finnish Graduate Education in 
International Comparison 



The number of doctoral degrees taken and awarded has grown at a time when 
generations have shrunk in Finland. Given this, the increase could hardly 
have been possible without such a remarkable rise in female participation as 
was described in the foregoing section. In fact, Finnish women's participation 
in doctoral studies in the 1990s resembles very much their “invasion of un- 
dergraduate studies about half a century earlier. Internationally, both phe- 
nomena can be regarded as exceptional. 
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In 1989 the percentage of new PhDs/MDs in the average generation of 
men and women aged 30-39 years was 0.5 % (Statistics Finland 1991). In 
1994 it had grown to 0.9, and in 1999 to 1.6 (Statistics Finland 1995, 2000). 
Compared with figures from some other, top-achieving countries, the Finnish 
figures for 1989 are surely far lower while those for 1999 probably are not. In 
1996 when Finnish indicator was 1.2 (Statistics Finland 1997), the compara- 
ble number for doctoral degrees taken in the USA was 1.0 per cent (number 
of doctoral degrees per the average generation of people aged 30-34) (US. 
Census Bureau 1999). In Great Britain, in the academic year 1996/7 the por- 
tion of doctoral degrees in the relevant age cohort (25-34 years) was 1.1 per 
cent (Baldauf 1999; Statistics Finland 1999), while in Germany (30-34 years) 
the figure was 1.7 per cent (Statistisches Bundesamt 1998). Finnish figure was 
thus very much in a class with that of the USA and the UK but not with that 
of Germany. 

In any case, Finland may have achieved a fairly respectable position in the 
rankings of nations if only numbers are taken into account. This is, however, 
not the whole story. For a long time the Finnish model of (post)graduate edu- 
cation was regarded as inefficient. A firm conviction that this was so was in 
fact one of the chief arguments for the establishment of the graduate schools 
around the mid-nineties. They were supposed to reduce both dropping-out 
and the time taken to complete one's degree. There is no doubt that both 
have been real problems in doctoral studies. 

As every one who had taken a MA or some equivalent degree could in 
practice start doctoral studies, giving them up has probably been quite usual 
in Finland, although reliable and internationally comparable statistics are not 
available. Nor do we know the time really needed to complete a PhD/MD. 
What is known is the median age of the new doctors. This has for a long time 
been slightly over 36 years (Halinen 1989; Statistics Finland 1993, 1996 &. 
1999). As regards this figure, there has been practically no change between 
the mid- eighties and the late nineties although the number of dissertations 
has grown and there have been changes in their distribution across study fields. 
In general, the field-specific median age has been below the overall median in 
such fields as the natural sciences, engineering and architecture, and medi- 
cine, above it in such fields as the humanities and the social sciences. 

Internationally these median ages can be regarded as fairly high (see Tvede 
(SrKyvik 1996). In Germany new doctors are usually about four years younger 
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than in Finland. In Britain the age at which one takes one's doctorate is 
probably lower still. Such comparisons do not, however, do justice to Finnish 
students or to their mother universities because the Finnish educational sys- 
tem differs in many ways from those in other countries. Attaining the British 
standards would surely require a reform of the system beginning from upper 
secondary school to doctoral training. The Finnish age level could perhaps be 
brought closer to the German one if the semi- obligatory licentiate phase of 
researcher training would be abolished; this is in fact the policy in most grad- 
uate schools. However, because a majority of doctoral students still try to gain 
their doctorate outside those schools, no great reduction in the duration of 
doctoral studies is to be expected anytime very soon. Moreover, this may not 
be a very bad situation after all. In the United States the median age of PhDs/ 
MDs has been about 34 years, and even a little bit over 36 years if only indi- 
viduals born in the US are included in the calculation (Kerlin 1995). 



Concluding Remarks 



There was a major effort in Finland in the eighties and the early nineties both 
to increase the number of doctoral degrees and to improve the quality and 
organization of the training process itself A third objective of the policy ef- 
forts was to guide (undergraduate as well as) doctoral students to those fields 
of academic endeavour which were seen as those most useful to the national 
economy and to national well-being. 

The policy has been successful. The statistics indicate continuously grow- 
ing numbers of new doctors, and the graduate schools have been successfully 
implemented. The third objective has also been achieved, but at the same 
time some earlier policy measures have led, as a side effect, to an increase in 
the number of doctorates also in a few other, less favoured fields of study. 

A possible summary of the most salient features of the Finnish system of 
(post) graduate education of the day would be as follows. First, doctoral de- 
grees can be studied for in and awarded by all universities. (The new poly- 
technics (AMK instituitions) do not yet have this right.) Second, taking up 
doctoral studies is practically free (even tuition-free) ; this has led not only to 
a “massification” of these studies but, in some measure, also to a certain de- 
gree of inefficiency and obviously to a high non- completion rate (of unknown 
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magnitude). Third, the degree system has two steps, of which the intermedi- 
ate licentiate degree is not obligatory but is still taken by a vast majority of the 
doctoral students. Fourth, there are two different tracks of doctoral educa- 
tion: the traditional, loosely and individually organized studies and training, 
which until now attracted most of the students, and the new institution emu- 
lating the American graduate school which will probably expand in the future 
and in any case produce most of the new PhDs/MDs. 

Lastly, as a consequence of the bifurcation of doctoral training there may 
emerge an elite sector of Finnish (post)graduate education. The graduate 
schools (together with the centres of excellence) already form an elite sector 
at least in the sense that the organization of courses and so on and the study- 
ing itself are supported financially in a manner which has been only seldom 
possible outside them. Thus, the quality of education has surely improved. 
But it is still too early to assess how this new institution will affect the number 
of doctorates, or how much the graduate schools will shorten the median 
duration of doctoral studies. 
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ELLEN PIESANEN 



U The Open University in a 
Massifying Higher 
Education System 



Introduction 

The article presents a study whose purpose was to examine the place of the 
Open University in the Finnish higher education system. The regular univer- 
sities which deliver Open University education in Finland collaborate with a 
very broad range of educational institutions such as summer universities, adult 
education centres' and folk high schools. This network makes it possible to 
offer Open University courses all over the country (see Figure 1 in Chapter 
2); it is also one of the reasons why the Open University in Finland contrib- 
utes to social and educational equality by widening participation in higher 
education. The other central factors linked with the Open University that 
broaden participation include open access, opportunities for distance learn- 
ing, and the existence of the Open University route to regular university stud- 
ies. 

The empirical part of the article is based on a follow-up study of Finnish 
Open University students from the years 1994—2000 (N = 1213). The data 



' In Finland, adult education centres provide liberal adult education and deliver a variety of 
courses, including Open University courses but also language instruction, hobby-related courses 
and so on. (Note: The Finnish vocational adult education centres do not deliver open univer- 
sity instruction.) 
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show that the network of cooperating institutions offers a substantial proportion 
of the students access to higher education, often provided close to their homes. 
The students under 25 were followed also to find out what kind of educational 
and working careers they have had and what kind of role their Open University 
studies have played in the ways in which these have developed. 



The Open University as a Study Forum of o 
Mossifying Higher Education System 

Today’s educational market shows clearly that esteem for education is increas- 
ing. Our society is marked by strong optimism about education, and in the last 
few years education has become more important than ever. It is considered an 
essential resource not only from the perspective of intellectual growth among 
the population but equally from that of the economic growth of the nation. 
This is reflected also in growing demand for tertiary education both in Finland 
and elsewhere (Harvey & Knight 1996; Furlong &Cartmel 1997; Neal 1998; 
Kogan & Hanney 2000). Taking university courses is becoming an increasing- 
ly valuable asset on the educational market. As a result, the educational 
mission of universities is rapidly expanding to include adult education in 
addition to the traditional degree programmes. The function of the educa- 
tional marketplace is to satisfy the education-related needs of various parties. 

Another characteristic feature of today’s society is its strong privatisation, 
an emphasis on individuality. Accordingly, individualistic perspectives have 
become more prominent in various sectors of society, not least as regards ed- 
ucational demand. An emphasis on individuality is seen also in the higher 
education system, universities and other higher education institutions hav- 
ing, after all, traditionally placed a strong stress on communal values. In high- 
er education these changes are reflected both in structural factors and educa- 
tional contents. When the existing higher education system proved incapable 
of meeting the growing demand for higher education, the authorities respon- 
sible for the planning, provision and delivery of tertiary education were obliged 
to start looking for new educational policies. In Finland the response has been 
not only an increase in the number of student places in regular universities 
and in polytechnics (AMK institutions), but also an expansion of the activi- 
ties of the Open University. 
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At same time it has been found necessary to develop also the instruction 
given by higher education institutions so as to better meet modern require- 
ments. As a result, their educational provision has been differentiated as re- 
gards both the contents and the organisation and methods of teaching. The 
institutions providing tertiary-level education are delivering increasingly dif- 
ferentiated curricula, thus offering students opportunities to combine differ- 
ent studies with a view to meeting their specific personal goals. This is an 
important asset on the educational market because graduates should, when 
they enter working life, be not only innovative implementers of new ideas but 
also the best experts in their own discipline. According to Smith and Webster 
( 1997 ) for example, among the other factors that have also contributed to the 
powerful increase in educational demand is the growth of information technology, 
resulting in an explosive rise in the number of various higher education institu- 
tions. At the same time students have become consumers, and both forms of 
teaching and the entire university culture and its status have changed. 



The Open University as a Part of an Adult Higher 
Education System 

The adult education system in Finland has a wide range of functions and 
activities, covering both vocational and general adult education and includ- 
ing several different types of organisation and institution. The system is in 
part highly autonomous, with a decentralised decision-making system. Tradi- 
tionally, the aim of adult education provision has been to foster individualisa- 
tion, personal growth, career development and self-realisation. Another cen- 
tral consideration is making adult education available as widely as possible in 
the various parts of the country. This has enabled the promotion of educa- 
tional equality, of importance also in terms of regional development (Piesanen 
2001 ). 

The Open University in Finland functions as a part of the Finnish adult 
education system, and traditionally it has been a provider of tertiary-level 
adult education^ The Finnish Open University was originally established to 



^ According to the Finnish Universities Act 1997 (7§), universities can, in addition to basic 
studies, deliver vocational continuing education and Open University education. 
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forward educational equality and give adult people opportunities to take up 
tertiary-level studies regardless of their educational background. Thus, the 
basic principles underlying the instruction offered by the Open University 
include particularly those of equality and open access. As a result, the role of 
the Open University as an adult education provider is partly different from 
that of the other adult education organisations. Considered as a form of adult 
education, studies at the Open University are much more self-directed, inde- 
pendent and wide-ranging than studies in many adult education institutions 
of other kinds. 

Traditionally, students see Open University studies mainly as vocational 
further training, but many adults have attended the Open University also in 
the pursuit of a general education or as a hobby. Thus, their studies have been 
more general than vocational. The basic aim of Open University studies has 
differed particularly from that of degree -oriented vocational adult education. 
However, in the last few years, as the student structure has grown younger, 
students have become much more interested in taking degrees. As regards 
these students, it is at least indirectly possible to talk about degree -oriented 
vocational adult education. Altogether, the Open University is able to offer 
educational opportunities to suit people in very diverse life situations, which 
foregrounds individual study options. 

The Open University in Finland is a decentralised system where the regu- 
lar universities and other educational institutions, such as adult education 
institutions and summer universities, offer the adult population an opportuni- 
ty to study parts of the basic degree curriculum of the universities, irrespective 
of where they live. Open University education is provided both by multi-sub- 
ject universities and art and technical universities (see Table 1)^. 

The Open University delivers an extensive range of courses and examina- 
tions but confers no degrees: Regardless of their educational background, OU 
students can take blocks of studies that form parts of a lower or higher degree 



^ According to the 2000 student statistics, the five biggest open universities in Finland were 
the Open Universities ofHelsinki (19 176 (net) students), Jyvaskyla (15 318), Turku (9 498), 
Tampere (6 525) and Oulu (4 680). Altogether the open universities had a total of 80 002 
students. The total number of credits earned (study weeks accumulated) was 304 371; the 
calculatory number of full-time student places in open universities was 17 516. (KOTA-data- 
base.) 
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syllabus, but not the degrees themselves. After having completed approxi- 
mately a third of a degree programme (in most cases studies of a minimum of 
60 credits) students can be admitted as regular university students. This is 
called the Open University Route. However, only a very small proportion of 
all university students take this route. 

Some 40 per cent of the instruction is given in the form of multi-method 
teaching, such as audio teaching supplemented with written and taped mate- 
rials. A nationwide tutor network is being constructed to support this system. 
New information technologies are being increasingly used in the delivery of 
instruction. 

The most popular open university subjects have been education, the social 
sciences and the humanities. However, today there are courses covering also 
almost all sciences, for example engineering, the natural sciences, economics 
and art subjects. This expanded range of courses significantly enhances the 
usefulness of the Open University in providing qualifications for specific oc- 
cupations. 

In 1993, reasons of labour policy led to a significant expansion of the scope 
of Open University instruction through the abolition of the minimum admis- 
sions age of 25. After this expansion, enrolments have increased and the range 
of subjects taught has broadened. Since the late 1980s, the number of OU 
students has grown rapidly. Today the Finnish Open University is attended by 
some 80 000 students, over a third of them young adults aged 18-25, and half 
under 30. 



The Operational Models of the Open University: 
Wide-Ranging Cooperation Between Educational 
Institutions 

The Operational Model of the Open University 

Originally, when Finland began to develop an Open University, the model 
followed was largely that of the UK, where Open University education was 
defined as being open to all students irrespective of background. Further, its 
functions were not to be tied to any particular place or to particular teaching 
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methods, and there was to be responsiveness to new operational ideas. After 
the establishment of the Open University in the UK, Open University in- 
struction has been delivered in various parts of the world on largely the same 
principles. However, implementation methods are often different in different 
countries. (Rumble & Harry 1982; Daniel 1995; Houle 1996; Daniel 1997; 
Piesanen 1997.) 

Differences from the original prototype are seen also in the Finnish model 
of the Open University, particularly as regards operational modes, such as, for 
example, a lack of the right to confer degrees, and the specific ways in which 
Open University activities are organised. In these respects the Open Univer- 
sity in Finland can be considered a quite distinct Finnish system of education- 
al provision. 

Today Open University instruction is available all over the country, and 
nearly all universities offer it. Different universities organise their provision in 
slightly different ways, and several universities have more than one form of 
delivery. Originally Open University courses were taught exclusively in a higher 
education institution’s own facilities'^ and by their own teachers. The courses 
were given evenings and at weekends - as is still done today. Some universi- 
ties, such as the University of Helsinki, have adopted what may be called a 
model of separate units, where a university has set up a separate extramural 
institution to organise Open University studies. 

A very common method of implementing the Open University involves 
channelling the delivery of instruction through different educational institu- 
tions, some of them based outside the parent university town or city proper. 
The institutions that cooperate with the Open University on delivering Open 
University courses include, for example, summer universities, an extensive 
network of adult education centres and folk high schools, and many vocation- 
al education institutions. Instruction is also broadcast by the Finnish Broad- 
casting Company and by television. This model is a part of nearly all universi- 
ties’ Open University activities. What may be called the distance learning 
model combines (or replaces) contact teaching (eg lectures) with written dis- 
tance assignments. Such distance assignments are given and supervised either 



Open University education is provided by universities’ continuing education centres except 
at the University of Jyvaskyla, where the Open University is a separate institute of the parent 
university. 
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in the municipalities where the students study or over the Internet. Similarly, 
students are tutored either face-to-face in the educational institutions or over 
information networks. 

When Open University education consists exclusively of evening courses 
taught at the university or courses offered at separate units, the student must 
visit the given municipalities to attend centralised teaching sessions. From 
the perspective of open access and equality, the best alternative is a model 
where courses are delivered in the university town or in partner institutions 
and, on the other hand, through distance education. These delivery models 
make it possible to study in one’s home area and, as a result, in very different 
life situations. 

In the institutions cooperating with the Open University, teaching is or- 
ganised mainly in two ways. Particularly the Open University courses deliv- 
ered by the summer universities are given by teachers from the parent univer- 
sity. In such cases the university teachers conduct the contact teaching peri- 
ods in the municipalities where the partner institutions are located. Particu- 
larly in folk high schools and adult education centres the courses are taught 
mostly by these institutions’ own teachers. However, in either case the impor- 
tant point is that the instruction is based on the degree requirements of the 
parent university and delivered using procedures approved by the universi- 
ties. Particular attention is paid to the quality of the teaching and to well- 
functioning teaching arrangements. Studies completed in partner institutions 
are certified by the university whose degree requirements the students have 
been following. Thus, the partner institutions only deliver the instruction, 
while in other ways the students comply with procedures observed in univer- 
sity towns and cities. 

Cooperation Between Educational Institutions and Its Effect 
on OU Students 

As was already observed, the Open University units cooperate with a very 
broad range of educational institutions such as summer universities, adult 
education centres and folk high schools. Table 1 shows how the various Open 
Universities operating in Finland use these partner institutions in organising 
their instruction. The main portion (about 2/3) of the provision is delivered 
by the regular universities themselves through their continuing education 
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centres. The proportion of the Open University courses taught by the partner 
institutions varies from one Open University to another. On average, 12 per 
cent of the instruction is conducted by summer universities, but as regards 
the Open University of Joensuu for example, a good third of the instruction is 
organised by summer universities. Next in order of importance as providers of 
Open University instruction come adult education centres (about 10%) and 
folk high schools (about 9%), with only some 4 per cent being delivered by 
other partner institutions (vocational schools, upper secondary schools etc.) 

Table I. Open Universities and their partner institutions. Proportion of gross enrolments^ 
in the instructional provision of different institutions in 2000. 



University 


Units responsible for the provision of open university 
instruction in 2000 

Continuing Adult Folk high Summer Others 

education education schools universities 

centres centres s 

% % % % % 


U. of Helsinki 


66.7 


14.7 


3.9 


13.2 


1.5 


U of Jyvaskyla 


58.1 


7.2 


21.2 


7.5 


6.0 


U. of Turku 


50.0 


22.6 


16.9 


7.3 


3.2 


U. of Tampere 


82.6 


0.5 


0.7 


15.8 


0.4 


U of Oulu 


71.8 


5.7 


2.0 


15.5 


5.0 


Abo Akademi 


50.7 


11.3 


10.5 


9.1 


18.4 


U. of Lapland 


75.6 


7.1 


2.9 


11.3 


3.1 


U. of Joensuu 


44.5 


8.3 


9.5 


37.6 


0.1 


U. of Kuopio 


67.2 


2.6 


4.2 


18.5 


7.5 


U. of Vaasa 


77.0 


- 


0.9 


18.7 


3.4 


Sibelius Akademy 


60.6 


11.2 


■ 


15.7 


12.5 


U. of Art and Design 


59.8 


16.2 


8.0 


12.2 


3.8 


Helsinki 













’ The gross student figure covers all students enrolled on various Open University courses; in 
other words, each student is included in the enrolment of every course taken by them. Source; 
KOTA'database. 
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Theatre Academy 


69.8 


5.6 


8.4 


16.2 




Swedish School of 
Economics and 
Business 
Administration 


84.9 


0.4 


13.6 




1.1 


Helsinki U. of 
Technology 


98.4 


■ 






1.6 


Tampere U. of 
Technology 


100.0 




' 


' 




Lappeenranta U. of 
Technology 


100.0 


' 




' 




Helsinki School of 
Economics and 
Business 
Administration 


100.0 










Turku School of 
Economics and 
Business 
Administration 


100.0 










Total 


66.7 


9.4 


8.5 


11.6 


3.8 



Distributed instruction makes it possible to deliver Open University edu- 
cation all over the country (see Figure 1 in Chapter 2). The findings show 
that the Open University is particularly well placed to meet demand for terti- 
ary-level instruction in all parts of the country; this is due precisely to the 
existence of the partner institutions and to the fact that they offer not only 
contact teaching but also distance and multiform education. 

The study revealed very clearly that the under -25 OU students are also 
well able to make good use of this extensive educational provision. According 
to the research findings, a little more than a third of them lived in the munic- 
ipality where the Open University they were attending was based, but more 
than half the OU students lived at a distance from the base municipality or 
the environs of the base municipality of the Open University unit where they 
were studying. The rest (11%) lived in the neighbouring municipalities. 

Some of the students living at a distance from where the Open University 
was based studied at their parent university using mostly distance learning 
methods, while others went to partner institutions of the Open University. In 
the municipalities surrounding the Open Universities examined in this study. 
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such partner institutions were in most cases adult education centres or sum- 
mer universities. 



The Empirical Study: Aim, Problems and Methods 

The article will present the main results of a study focusing on the place of the 
Open University in a Finnish higher education system of the future; that is, it 
gives an assessment of the capacity of the Open University to respond to the 
challenges created by a more and more individualised society. The study dis- 
cusses various perspectives involved in higher education and social policy, 
such as the potential of the Open University to meet increased demand for 
higher education, make possible individualised career paths, and contribute 
to the delivery of lifelong learning. 

The article will consider how successfully the Open University is likely to 
function within a massifying higher education system. This question concerns 
among other things the means that the Open University has to operate on the 
markets of an increasingly individualised society where the needs and goals of 
individual students of all ages — regardless of what they are (oriented to de- 
grees, hobbies or general education etc) - can be paid maximum attention. 
This requires flexibility based on a wide range of ways of organising instruc- 
tion and designing learning methods. 

This study of the impact of the Open University in Finland, carried out in 
1994-2000, considers the expansion of the Open University and its effects on 
both the individual level, from the point of view of OU students under 25, 
and, more generally, from the perspective of Finnish higher education and 
labour market policy. A particular focus of the study was the role of the Open 
University in the formation of an under-25 young adult’s career perspective 
and in the development of their educational and occupational careers (Pie- 
sanen 1996, 1998, 1999a). Further, the study discusses the place and func- 
tions of the Open University as a part of the process of planning and making 
decisions about present and future educational and social policies in Finland 
(Piesanen 1999b). 

The most central theoretical perspectives applied in this investigation of 
the impact of the Open University stem from a consideration of three issues: 
the educational and labour markets of a progressively more individualised so- 
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ciety; the educational and occupational careers of a new kind that emerge on 
these markets as the Open University influences the development of Finnish 
young people’s educational and occupational careers; and the implications for 
educational and labour market policy of these phenomena. 

This article will focus particularly on the following research problems: 

1) How far can the Open University in Finland serve as a stepping stone to 
regular university studies and help OU students to gain access to regular 
university either through the Open University route or via normal entran- 
ce examinations? 

2) How have the OU students who did enter a regular university gained their 
entry? 

3) What kind of role do Open University studies play as regards the students’ 
future? 

Methods. The empirical section of the article is based on a follow-up study 
of OU students who were under 25 years of age in 1994. These very first data 
comprising the materials of the follow-up study were collected through sur- 
veys and interviews among students = 2324) of the Open Universities 
linked with the regular Universities of Jyvaskyla, Tampere and Turku. The rest 
of the data were collected in 1995, 1996 and 2000^. 

The data were analysed using, among other procedures, log-linear models 
and the LISREL method, which made possible the creation of a modeF de- 
scribing the individual-level impact of the Open University that explains its 
changing effects (Piesanen 1999a, 1999b). 



* As the Tampere students could not be contacted because of missing social security numbers, 
the 2000 data (N = 1213) cover only students originally from Jyvaskyla and Turku. 



'The data were modelled using what is known as a LISREL model (eg joreskog 1979; joreskog 
&. Sorbom 1979; Yli-Luoma 1996; Nummenmaa et al. 1997), constructed by means of con- 
firmatory factor analysis. The result was a model describing the individual-level impact of the 
Open University, which was found to match well the follow-up materials to be examined (^2 
= 80,070, df = 71, p = 0.216, GFI = 0.957 and AGFI = 0.936). For the modelling and 
analysis of the materials and interpreting the results see Piesanen 1999a. 
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Results of the Empirical Investigations 

The Open University as a Stepping Stone to Reguiar University Studies 

Earlier results of this research project (Piesanen 1996, 1988, 1999a, 1999b) 
revealed that students can use the Open University as a testing arena where 
they may not only try out their personal abilities but also test their chosen 
subject and the nature of university studies in general. These are important 
factors; in positive cases they have helped students to eventually enter uni- 
versity as regular students. 

Also the results of the whole follow-up study show that Open University stud- 
ies have the most powerful effect on those students whose educational goals in- 
volve gaining admission to regular university. This is the student group interesting 
from the perspective of a massifying higher education because they are young 
adults who wanted to enter a regular university but failed to be admitted. The 
Open University can serve them as a stepping stone to tertiary-level studies. 

As pointed out earlier, OU students can test not only their abilities and the 
organisation of university studies but also the subjects themselves. Studies 
completed in the Open University are in many cases eventually credited as 
full or partial component parts of university degrees, this being the reason 
why Open University studies can be in many cases very useful. 

In the next chapters I shall present the most central empirical results of 
this follow-up study concerning these factors, here complemented with the 
results of the analysis of the most recent data from 2000. In particular, I shall 
run through the most important findings about the students’ transition from 
the Open University to regular university studies. 

The Background of OU Students Admitted to Regular University 

For an young adult studying there, the Open University is often only a tempo- 
rary educational option, particularly when the young person has as yet ac- 
quired neither a full-time student place nor a job. The results reveal that even 
full-time polytechnic and upper secondary students use Open University studies 
to test the nature of university education and its suitability for their own stud- 
ying styles. Similar behaviour could be observed among working and unem- 
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ployed students. The full-time polytechnic and upper secondary education 
students and the unemployed students were the most longtime Open Univer- 
sity attendees. Both groups were highly university-oriented; of the unemployed 
students more than half wished to take a degree (Piesanen 1999a). 

Given the above background data, it is in many cases impossible to esti- 
mate in clear-cut terms the role played by the Open University in OU stu- 
dents gaining a regular student place. The OU students who became full-time 
regular university students during the period covered by the study are able to 
make the most reliable assessments. Of the under'25 OU students followed duv' 
ing the study, between 1994 and 2000, 25.9 per cent (n - 314) became regular 
students at a university. This group had an above-average proportion of men, 
17.2 per cent as against 13.6 per cent in the comparison group. Table 2 presents 
some background details of those OU students who were admitted to a regu- 
lar university during the follow-up period in 1994-2000. 

Of the OU students who were admitted as regular university students, nearly 
80 per cent were under 28, half under 26. The men were a little older than the 
women (Table 2). Most (95.5%) of those who gained entry to regular higher 
education had a Certificate of Matriculation, while the rest had finished com- 
prehensive school. At the beginning of the study, more than half the students 
announced that their main reason for attending the Open University was 
taking a degree, a fifth that they were studying chiefly to improve their gener- 
al education, while some 10 per cent saw their studies as vocational further 
education (Table 2). Accordingly, nearly half of those who had obtained ad- 
mission to regular higher education had adopted the aim of taking a degree in 
the course of their Open University studies. Most (59.2%) of them had previ- 
ously studied full-time mainly in upper secondary education institutions, 14.4 
per cent had been in working life and 18.2 per cent out of work, while for the 
rest (8.3%) the data were lacking. 

At the conclusion of the study in 2000, a fifth of the OU students admitted 
to regular higher education had already completed a higher and 56 per cent a 
lower university degree. A fourth had made less progress with their studies; 
some of these may have given them up altogether. Of the students in this 
group, 19 per cent had previously taken upper secondary vocational qualifica- 
tions. Altogether the number of drop-outs is small; at the end of the study 76 
per cent reported that they were still at university, some 5 per cent were stud- 
ying elsewhere and 12 per cent said that they were out of work. Men re- 
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Table 2. Some background details of the female and male OU students admitted to a regu- 
lar university during the follow-up study. 





Women 




Men 


Total 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Age in 2000 














* 24-26 years 
(= 18-20 years in 1994) 


108 


42.4 


14 


26.4 


122 


39.6 


* 27-28 years 
(= 20-22 years in 1994) 


97 


38.0 


22 


41.5 


119 


38.6 


* 29-31 years 
(= 23-25 years in 1994) 


50 


19.6 


17 


32.1 


67 


21.8 


Total 

(X2 = 6,1; df= 2;p < .05) 


255 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


308 


100.0 


Purpose of Open University studies 


in 1994 










* University 
degree 


132 


52.6 


31 


58.5 


163 


53.6 


* Vocational 
education 


27 


10.8 


5 


9.4 


32 


10.5 


* General 
education 


53 


21.1 


9 


17.0 


62 


20.4 


* Hobby etc 


5 


2.0 


' 


' 


5 


1.6 


* Other 


34 


13.5 


8 


15.1 


42 


13.8 


Total (no statistically 
significant difference) 


251 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


304 


100.0 


Educational and employment status 


in 2000 










* Student in 
a university 


188 


73.7 


46 


86.8 


234 


76.0 


* Student elsewhere 


14 


5.5 


- 


' 


14 


4.5 


* Working 


32 


12.5 


5 


9.4 


37 


12.0 


* Unemployed 


1 


0.4 


2 


3.8 


3 


1.0 


* Other 


20 


7.8 


' 


' 


20 


6.5 


Total 

(Z2 = 13,6; df=4;p<.01) 


255 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


308 


100.0 



6 answers missing (unidentified) 
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mained university students more often than women (Table 2). 

A look at the previous school achievement® of the OU students who had 
gained entry to regular higher education reveals that more than a third had 
had an excellent average grade in their school-leaving certificate, 8.6 or more, 
while more than half (51%) had been average (good average grade, ranging 
between 7.7 and 8.5) and 15 per satisfactory students (average grade less than 
7.6). On an average, the women’s average grades had been better than those 
of the men: more women than men have average grades above 8.6, while 
more men than women have average grades either in the 7. 7. -8. 5 range or 
below 7.6 (x2 = 6,2; df = 2; p < .05). (Figure 1.) 
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49,4 






- 


- 








58,8 


Satisfactory 
(below 7.6) 




13,( 


, 21.6 











0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 % 
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Figure I . School achievement on leaving comprehensive or upper secondary school of OU 
students admitted to regular higher education (n = 314). 



® The students’ school achievement during their basic education was measured in terms df the 
average grade of their upper secondary school or comprehensive school leaving certificate. 
Further analyses were based on a variable adapted from these averages that divides the stu- 
dents into three groups irrespective of whether they have completed upper secondary school 
or only comprensive school. 
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As regards their background, the OU students who gained admission to 
regular higher education resemble each other a good deal. The most impor- 
tant difference concerned the original aim of their Open University studies 
and how it has changed during their studies. In an earlier phase of the study I 
characterised OU students either as ‘knowers’, or as ‘seekers’, reflected also in 
these final results of the study: Some OU students are fairly clear about what 
what and why they are studying at the Open University, while some revise 
their aims during their studies. In these cases Open University studies have 
contributed also to the formation of the students’ career perspective. (Pie- 
sanen 1996.) 

The Role of the Open University in Gaining Admission as a Regular 
Student and Being Successful in One’s Studies 

The empirical part of the study indicates that the role played by the Open 
University among students under 25 can be summed up on two main levels. 
Its role involves, on the one hand, the development of the students’ educa- 
tional and working career and, as a part of this, the process where their career 
perspective is formed, and, on the other hand, the students’ future life. 

In terms of the formation of the students’ career perspective, the most central 
functions of the Open University are twofold. As an institution it makes stud- 
ying possible for young people in a variety of life situations. At the same time 
it serves as a testing arena for trying out one’s subject, personal abilities and 
studying style, for example. The experiences gained at Open University can 
induce students to redefine their educational aims and objectives. 

Studies at the Open University have helped a young seeker to decide wheth- 
er university is for them or not. The decision to continue to pursue a tertiary 
degree or turn one’s attention elsewhere is clearly reflected in changes in the 
young person’s previously adopted educational aims. The young people here 
called knowers had, at the stage when they entered the Open University, 
made at least a preliminary decision to pursue a educational career leading, in 
one way or another, to regular university studies. At the same time, even in 
their case Open University studies may have refined their career perspectives, 
persuading them to change their subject or even discipline. Knowers included 
also people who attended the Open University to complement their vocation- 
al qualifications, improve their general education or as a hobby. 
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Once a student’s career perspective has taken shape, the Open University 
begins to play a new role in the life of a former OU student. The educational 
aims adopted by them are reflected in their future educational and employment 
situation. Depending on their educational aims the students 1) actively pursue 
a regular student place, 2) wish to continue their studies to improve their 
general education or vocational qualifications, 3) give up their studies after 
having been admitted to a polytechnic or an upper secondary education insti- 
tution or 4) to enter working life. 

One of the most central research problem of this study concerns the role 
played by the Open University in the development of OU students’ educa- 
tional and working career. This function of the Open University is most im- 
portant among those young people who wish to gain entry to regular universi- 
ties. In this context, the Open University emerges a factor either at the point 
when the young person becomes a regular university student or also in the 
context of their academic success. 

The results showed that Open University studies affected above all success 
in gaining a student place, particularly when the students had applied to be 
admitted as a regular student in a higher education institution. This finding is 
very explicit. Open University studies benefited students applying not only to 
universities but also to polytechnics and even to upper secondary education 
institutions. 

Most degree -oriented students take part in the normal student selection 
process. The opportunities offered by the Open University to ‘practise’ uni- 
versity studies, and the familiarity with the subject gained and the study skills 
acquired there help a young person preparing for university entrance exami- 
nations in many ways. 

The role of the Open University is particularly prominent in cases where a 
OU student has the option of becoming a regular university student via what 
is known as the Open University route. Even if this option is often marginal as 
far as the young people who took part in the study are concerned, an aware- 
ness of its existence opens up an opportunity not available by any other means 
outside the normal student selection procedures. A young person hoping to 
take a degree knows that their dogged efforts will be rewarded, sooner or later. 

Studies at the Open University affected also the students’ academic suc- 
cess in their new studies, particularly at university but also at polytechnics 
and upper secondary education institutions. 
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The role played by the Open University in the context both of gaining 
entry to a regular university and achieving success in one’s university studies 
stems from the fact that the Open University can be used as a testing arena, as 
a kind of training ground for university studies. The study skills and teaching 
methods with which the Open University acquaints its students are an impor- 
tant influence. An added value gained particularly by regular university stu- 
dents is the fact that during their Open University studies their familiarity 
with their own subject has grown in many ways. This familiarity with the 
subject and the textbooks has made later studies smoother and thus speeded 
them up. At the same time, entire major modules completed at the Open 
University have, fully or partly, substituted for modules in university degree 
requirements, which has shortened the time needed to finish the rest of one’s 
studies. 

The role that the Open University plays in the life of a young person wish- 
ing to be admitted as a regular university student when they eventually do 
enter a regular university is an excellent reflection of the original starting 
points of the Open University, openness and equality. Enrolling at the Open 
University whatever one’s background can mean a new chance if one is unfa- 
miliar with the nature of university studies and with the subject one has in 
mind, but particularly when one is doubtful about one’s own abilities. Ac- 
cording to the findings, the Open University makes regular university studies 
accessible also to those students who did less well at school but who through 
their Open University studies have demonstrated their qualifications for uni- 
versity-level studies to both themselves and other people. 

Figure 2 compares assessments by OU students who have been admitted as 
regular university students of the role played by the Open University in their 
obtaining a student place and being successful in their studies, revealing that 
its role has been most important from the perspective of securing a student 
place. A fourth of the OU students who were admitted as regular university 
students considered that their Open University studies had played an impor- 
tant or a very important part in the context of their entry to regular university, 
a somewhat greater proportion that they had been important or very impor- 
tant for their academic success. More than half of the students thought that 
Open University studies had contributed to their success in their university 
studies, a little more than a third that it had similarly had a role in their being 
admitted as a regular university student. 
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□ Open University's roie in being successfui in one's studies 
n Open University's role in obtaining a reguiar student place 



Figure 2. Role played by Open University studies in obtaining a regular student place and in 
being successful in one’s studies (OU students who were admitted to regular unP 
versity, n = 314)- 

An earlier stage of the study revealed the factors on which depend the 
benefits of Open University studies when one applies to regular university. The 
interviews showed that Open University studies benefit an applicant both 
during the selection process itself and when preparing for it. 

During the selection process the student had the advantage of, first, that at 
the Open University they had already taken examinations on one or more of 
the books set for the entrance examination, which made it considerably easier 
to prepare for the examination. Furthermore, during their Open University 
studies the student would have become familiar not only with writing answers 
to open-ended question but also with the terminology of the relevant disci- 
pline. These factors among others could help the student during the selection 
process, to say nothing of the bonus points for courses or modules already 
completed at the Open University. 

Some of the same factors are operating when students report that previous 
university studies play a role in their academic success with their later studies. 
Regular university students in particular have gained advantage from previ- 
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ous university studies, in most cases pursued at the Open University. Thus, 
many OU students who later become full-time regular university students are 
already knowledgeable about the subject and master the relevant terminology 
and study techniques from their previous university studies. These have also 
enabled them to acquaint themselves with the nature of university studies 
and the action models and culture of the student community, another cir- 
cumstance helping them to adapt to studying. Melin and Weckroth (1995) 
among others have similarly found that OU students who pursue a degree are 
better motivated than other groups of OU students. As these OU students 
saw it, their studies profited them particularly during preparation for universi- 
ty entrance examinations. 

A very special way of tnaking use of one’s Open University studies during 
the student selection process is available in those Open Universities where it 
is possible to become a regular student in some cases without passing an en- 
trance examination. Some universities have adopted this method in, for ex- 
ample mathematics and science subjects. The reason is that in some disci- 
plines, such as in mathematics and the technological sciences, regular univer- 
sities’ student selection procedures have proven unable to find these fields 
enough students best suited for them. In such cases, certain studies at the 
Open University have either ensured the student a regular student place or 
given them an opportunity to take the entrance examination. (Puttonen 1995; 
Avoin yliopisto-opetus vaylana ... 1996; Raivio 1996.) 



Access to Higher Education 

The next section looks more closely at the routes through which the OU 
students have entered university to become regular students and the ways in 
which they have been able to make use of their previous Open University 
studies there. 

Access to Regular University: The Open University Route vs. 
the Regular Route 



As a rule, the OU students admitted to a regular university gained their stu- 
dent place through normal student selection, that is, 92.4 per cent of those 
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given a regular student place had applied for and gained their entry through 
the normal application process. Only 5 per cent of those admitted had en- 
tered via the Open University route, while a little less than 3 per cent had 
used both means of access, meeting the criteria set for those allowed to use 
the Open University route and then taking a specially arranged entrance ex- 
amination. Naturally, the students who used this route in the early stage of 
the study were the oldest ones among the subjects. Now when the study has 
been brought to a conclusion six year after its start, students who have used 
the Open University route are evenly distributed among the different age 
groups, but the youngest entrants still favour the normal student selection 
process while the oldest age group of students between 29 and 31 has an 
above-average number of students who have entered a regular university via 
both the Open University route and an entrance examination. The greatest 
number of students who had gained access to regular university via the Open 
University route were found among those aged between 27 and 28 (Table 3). 

Credits Earned Before Being Admitted to Regular University 

Most (41.5%) of the OU students admitted as regular university students dur- 
ing the follow-up period had completed studies corresponding roughly to the 
subject studies of a single subject (in earlier terminology, they had finished the 



Table 3. Access route to regular university studies by age cohort. 



Access route 








Age in 


2000 










22- 


-26 


27- 


-28 


29-31 


Total 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Normal student selection 


117 


95.9 


109 


91.6 


58 


86.6 


284 


92.2 


Open University route 
without entrance 


2 


1.6 


6 


5.0 


8 


11.9 


16 


5.2 


examination 


















Open University route 
with entrance examination 


3 


2.5 


4 


3.4 


1 


1.5 


8 


2.6 


Total 


122 


100.0 


119 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


308 


100.0 



(X2 = 9,851;df=4;p<.05) 
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cum laude or second level of the three levels of a Finnish subject syllabus, 
amounting to 25 credits or study weeks) , a fourth had completed less than an 
approbatur (first level of a Finnish subject syllabus) block of courses, while 
another fourth had earned nearly 60 credits. Eight per cent had earned more 
than 60 credits, a third of these more than 100 credits. (Table 4.) 



Table 4- Credits earned before being admitted to regular university by age cohort. 



Credits 




OU Students admitted as regular university 
students by age cohort in 2000 






Aged 22-26 


Aged 27-28 


Aged 29-31 


Total 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


N 


% 


0-14 credits 


33 


28.0 


28 


23.7 


15 


23.1 


76 


25.2 


15-25 credits 


60 


50.8 


45 


38.1 


20 


30.8 


125 


41.5 


26-59 credits 


24 


20.3 


34 


28.8 


18 


27.7 


76 


25.2 


60 credits or 


1 


0.8 


11 


9.3 


12 


18.5 


24 


8.0 


more 


















Total 


118 


100.0 


118 


100.0 


65 


100.0 


301 


1000 



(X'= 23,807; df=6, p<.001) 



Interestingly, a comparison of the number of credits earned by an OU stu- 
dent at the stage when they enter a regular university using the various routes 
available (the normal student selection process or the Open University route 
either without or with an entrance examination) , shows that even those gain- 
ing admission through the normal student selection process have already com- 
pleted a fair amount of Open University studies. Nearly half of them had 
earner 15-25 credits, a fourth the already substantial number of 26-59 cred- 
its, a range whose upper limit approaches the minimum requirement of 60 
credits to be met by those wishing to use the Open University route. 
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The Role of Previous Open University Studies in Substituting for Regu- 
lar University Studies 

Every other student was credited fully for their earlier studies at the Open 
University. In other words, full credit was not always given; more than a fourth 
of the students were credited only for a part of their studies while a fifth re- 
ceived no credits at all. (Table 5.) 



Table 5. Credit transfer on entry to regular university. 



Credit 

transfer 


0-14 

credits 


15-25 

credits 


26-59 

credits 


60 credits 
or more 


Total 
(n = 120) 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Full 


17 


25.0 


69 


55.6 


45 


60.8 


17 


73.9 


148 


51.2 


Partial 


14 


20.6 


31 


25.0 


25 


33.8 


6 


26.1 


76 


26.3 


None 


37 


54.4 


24 


19.4 


4 


5.4 


- 


- 


65 


22.5 


Total 


68 


100.0 


124 


100.0 


74 


100.0 


23 


100.0 


289 


100.0 



( X ^= 6l , 871 ; df = 6 ; p <. 000 ) 



Earlier results showed that there were differences among study fields regard- 
ing credit transfer (p < .05). In education, full or partial credit transfer was 
more common, no credit transfer less common than the average. Social sci- 
ence students fared about the same: an above-average amount of their earlier 
studies substituted for their degree -programme studies. Above-average fre- 
quencies of no credit transfer were found in psychology, law, business admin- 
istration, agriculture and forestry, degree programmes in technical subjects, 
and in art and design studies. 

There were differences in credit transfer practices among both higher edu- 
cation institutions and subjects. In most cases, the reason why a student was 
not fully credited for studies in another university or sometimes given no credit 
at all lay in differences between universities in the relevant degree require- 
ments. Practices vary from one university to another. Thus, different universi- 
ties and even different faculties and departments within a single university 
apply different principles of credit transfer. 
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The Open University and the Future 

A consideration of the entire follow-up materials indicated that the signifi- 
cance of the Open University became more clear as the students progressed 
with their studies. The initial phase of the research project foregrounded par- 
ticularly its role in gaining a degree and in influencing a student’s social status. In 
the following years the students placed more emphasis on the role played by 
the Open University in the pursuit for a degree than on other factors. The 
effect that their studies had on career development and social status was rein- 
forced as their studies advanced. 

The study interests of the under-25 OU students, that is, the reasons why 
they had taken up open university studies, were linked with their perceptions 
of the role of the Open University. Those students who emphasised factors 
related to self development as what had motivated them to begin their studies 
grasped what the Open University meant to them while the research project 
was still in its early stages, deepening their insight as their studies went on. 
Thus, those who had entered the Open University to develop themselves or 
to test their abilities as a university student or who studied as a hobby or to 
make social contacts perceived the significance of the Open University from 
the outset. 

However, the results indicate that some of them, those who began their 
studies motivated by more instrumental interests, linked with a vocational or 
degree orientation, arrived at an understanding of the significance of the Open 
University only after studying for a period of time - only after the second 
follow-up year, gaining more insight as the follow-up continued. Thus, to this 
group studying did not reveal its ‘power’ immediately but only later on. Those 
who grasped the role of the Open University early into their studies were 
what have been here termed ‘knowers’. Knowers attended the Open Univer- 
sity for a specific purpose, in most cases in pursuit either of a degree or of 
vocational further education. 

Towards the end of the follow-up study, interests articulated at the start of 
the students’ time at the open University had ceased to influence the way in 
which they perceived the significance of their studies. 
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Conclusions 



In the last decade, the existence of the Open University has, in Finland as in 
other countries, been an important factor in responses to ever-increasing de- 
mand for university-level education. Considered from this particular perspec- 
tive, the Open University can serve the higher education system in a great 
variety of ways. In fact, we may speak of how it can serve lifelong learning on 
the level of higher education. As a term lifelong learning covers a very broad 
field, but at its simplest it represents the aim of ensuring individuals educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the whole of their life course. In this respect 
the potential of the Open University to promote lifelong learning is broad 
(Elinikaisen oppimisen komitea 1997; Bourgeois, Duke, Guyot &. Merrill 1999; 
Knapper &. Cropley 2000) . 

The Open University makes university-level instruction available to very 
different groups, even including groups previously excluded from traditional 
student populations. In Finland this has meant especially participation by mid- 
dle-aged working adults who may not have had a chance to enter university in 
their youth, but today the Open University caters also for young people who 
may similarly have failed to secure themselves a student place through normal 
student selection or who wish to see what studying at university is like before 
committing themselves to regular university studies. 

This phenomenon has been observed also elsewhere; in the UK, for exam- 
ple, the expansion of higher education provision has attracted many groups 
with little chance of admission during the earlier elitist system. (Furlong &. 
Cartmel 1997; Williams 1997; Skilbeck &. Connel 2000.) Accordingly, these 
groups previously underrepresented in higher education (the disabled, cer- 
tain ethnic minorities, people from the lower socio-economic strata, young 
people and adults without the standard qualifications required for admission 
to higher education etc.) have been organised alternative routes to universi- 
ties through special Access programmes. However, in the UK women or ma- 
ture students are no longer considered special groups of this kind (Dodgson 
2001; Haggis &. Pouget 2001; Moore 2001). And as has recently been pointed 
out also in Finland (Korkeakoulujen arviointineuvosto 2001), attention should 
be paid to the educational guidance of the students. This is particularly im- 
portant as regards special groups who have gained entry to universities 
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(Bekhradnia 2001). 

The strategy for lifelong learning published in Finland in 1997 includes the 
statement that student selection procedures and instructional provision in 
universities should be developed with a view to making the Open University 
an equal route to university degrees (Elinikaisen oppimisen komitea 1997). 
Accordingly, there have been conscious efforts to make this a viable option 
ensuring that people who have demonstrated their studying abilities in the 
Open University can, if they wish, apply for admission as regular university 
students after having earned a minimum number of credits. To encourage the 
development of the Open University route the Ministry of Education has even 
included the number of entrants admitted through it among the indicators 
used in allocating public funds to universities. 

Thus, Open University studies affect not only the students attending it but 
also higher education and social policy. The data described in the article re- 
flects a view that emerged in the course of an examination of the life situa- 
tions of young adults studying at the Open University. For them the Open 
University route is not a particularly relevant means of gaining access to a 
regular university, but it seems that Open University studies offer them spe- 
cial indirect advantages as regards their subject, personal abilities, the nature 
of university studies, the formation of a career perspective, and career devel- 
opment. According to the findings, studies at the Open University benefit 
most those who hope to be eventually accepted as regular university students. 
From this perspective, the Open University is serving today’s massifying uni- 
versity institution well. 
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JUSSI VALIMAA & HANNU JA 




l^2SSi 



Strategic Flow and 
Finnish Universities 



The Aims of the Study 

The main aim of this article is to discuss recent changes in decision-making 
and management in Finnish universities. In this context it should be noted 
that simply using the term ‘management’ indicates a radical break from a tra- 
dition where administration (hallinto) covered issues ranging from secretarial 
work to the decisions made by the rector and senate of a university.' It is no 
exaggeration to say that before the 1980s Finnish higher education lacked 
both the term management and a managerial approach to university adminis- 
tration. During and after this decade, one of the aims of Finnish higher educa- 
tion policy has been both to give more power to university leaders (heads of 
departments, deans and rectors) and to create more flexible decision-making 
structures within higher education institutions. These changes were articu- 
lated and set down in the new Universities Act (1997), which has significant- 
ly increased institutional autonomy and opened up opportunities to reform 
institutional decision-making processes and structures. 

According to Kogan (1998), “moving from control to even limited auton- 
omy requiresuniversities to develop their own organisation and take new ways 
of thinking and working”. In this article we shall analyse what has happened 
in Finnish universities when they have had an opportunity to look for those 



' Even today there is no proper Finnish translation of the concept management. The words 
lead, leader and leadership (johtaminen) come closest. 
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new ways of thinking and working. We shall also ask: how do the structures 
and dynamics of decision-making change when higher education institutions 
have autonomy to determine their internal decision-making procedures?^ 
Our study is based on official documents, unprinted memos and Internet 
documents and supported by research literature and personal experiences 
gained in the governing bodies of the University of Jyvaskyla. Methodologi- 
cally we would like to refer to Ellis and Bochner (1996), who have developed 
a methodology of autoethnographic research where researchers draw on their 
own experiences as a source of information. Another important model is 
Creswell (1998), helpful in emphasising the importance of research design in 
qualitative research. 



Changes in National Steering Instruments and the 
New Universities Act 

As a result of changes in the national steering of higher education in Finland, 
the management of higher education institutions is becoming an important 
topic in Finnish universities. According to the official picture presented by 
the Ministry of Education, the universities’ administration and decision-mak- 
ing systems have been “streamlined byreducing the number of levels and by 
delegating authority” during the 1990s (Ministry of Education 1996). The 
trend of the 1990s was to increase the power of rectors, deans and heads of 
departments at the expense of collegial bodies. In addition, the dynamics of 
the higher education system altered with the introduction of the new steering 
ideology called management by results in the 1980s. The goal of management 
by results has been to reward performance and effectiveness (Ministry of Ed- 
ucation 1996;1998). According to the Ministry of Education, “The principle 
underlying management by results is that the objectives set for institutional 
activities and the resources needed for their implementation are determined 
in negotiations between the Ministry of Education and each university” (Min- 
istry of Education 2001). On the basis of these negotiations, every university 



^ In this article, universities are synonymous with higher education institutions because the 
Universities Act regulates only the functioning of universities. Polytechnics are not regarded 
as universities. 
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signs a performance agreement which defines the university’s objectives and 
the resources it has managed to secure.^ Management by results has been 
developed towards transparency and predictability. According to the inter- 
pretation put forward by the Ministry of Education, these principles may be 
expressed in the form of a funding formula (Table 1.). As laid down in the 
official policy discourse, “this formula will be developed for core funding based 
on a clear interlinkage of the targets set for the university system and financ- 
ing’’. In practice, this means that public funding for Finnish universities de- 
pends mainly (76%) on the number of completed master’s degrees (46%) and 
doctorates (30%). Universities’ infrastructure is allocated 19 per cent of the 
total while 5 per cent is reserved for “earmarked core funding” (graduate schools 
4%, Open University 1%) (Ministry of Education 2001). The problem with 
this funding formula is that it does not pay attention to the fact that in 1999, 



Table 1 . The funding formula for Finnish universities. 



CORE FUNDING 


FREE CALCULATED CORE 
FUNDING (95 %) 


EARMARKED CORE 
FUNDING (5 %) 


Extent factor (19%) 


Funding based on number of degrees (76%) 


Graduate 
schools (4%) 


Open 
univer' 
sity (1%) 


Salary 

costs 

(14%) 


Premise 

costs 

(5%) 


Master’s 
degrees (46%) 


Doctorates 

(30%) 










' targets 2/3 
' realised 1/3 


' targets 2/3 
' realised 1/3 




' targets 2/3 
- realised 1/3 



^ Finnish universities receive their financing as a block grant (or lump sum) to be used at their 
own discretion (Ministry of Education 2001). One of the new steering instruments intended 
to promote research of high quality is a policy of national “centres of excellence”. This in- 
volves the Ministry of Education rewarding high-quality research and teaching units through 
bonus funding on the basis of evaluation findings. 
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for example, the Ministry of Education covered only 65 per cent of the uni- 
versities’ total costs (Valimaa 2001). This means that higher education insti- 
tutions need external funding to fulfill the requirements set by the Ministry of 
Education. This state of things reinforces a tendency to control and plan the 
use of institutional resources without taking into account the origin of the 
funding. 

The allocation of resources within individual institutions repeats the na- 
tional model. Thus, every university assigns its resources in and through insti- 
tutional negotiations run according to the principles of management by re- 
sults. Normally the university is represented by the rector assisted by the sen- 
ior administrative officials (director of administration, financial manager and 
personnel manager), who meet their ‘opponents’, the university’s faculties 
and separate institutions, one by one. These institutional negotiations result 
in performance agreements in which each faculty (and institution) engages to 
produce a certain number of degrees, receiving in return an appropriate sum 
of money. What represents “an appropriate sum of money” is a matter of bar- 
gaining and political debate. 

We realise that the Finnish case is not a unique one in Europe, where 
governments have during the last decade or so emphasised the use of eco- 
nomic incentives. It could be said that the power of the purse has been strength- 
ened at the cost of former steering through legislation. The evaluative state 
itself, firm in its ideological belief in the blessings of deregulation and market 
forces, has been persuaded that together these two will stimulate institutions 
more powerfully to innovate and find themselves a specific niche on a more 
competitive higher education market. This emergence of a more competitive 
environment within national higher education systems has been described 
using the term marketisation (see Bargh, Scott, Smith 1996). Recent changes 
can be approached also from the perspectives opened by the concept of New 
Public Management (see chapter 2 in this book) (Pollit 1995). This policy 
principle is evident in Finland in the new Universities Act (1997), which 
gives universities internal autonomy in all important matters. Therefore, the 
preparation of the Universities Act and its implementation must be analysed 
in more detail in order to understand the nature of recent changes in deci- 
sion-making and management in Finnish universities. 
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The Preparation and Contents of the Universities Act 



Traditionally, the legislation process in Finland has three main phases. First 
comes the preparation of a bill in the ministry responsible for it. Normally this 
preparation process results in a document which contains a preamble and the 
government bill proper. The preamble explains the rationale behind the pro- 
posed act. In the second phase the government bill and its preamble are sent 
to every actor assigned with preparing a statement about the law proposal. In 
the case of the Universities Act, these parties (or social actors) comprised all 
Finnish higher education institutions and academic trade unions. The respon- 
sible ministry is also expected to pay attention to the feedback from the field. 
The third phase of the process is the passing of the bill by the Finnish Parlia- 
ment. Normally the Parliament enacts laws without making radical changes 
to the original government bill. 

The Government Bill and Its Preamble 



An analysis of the bill’s preamble shows that from the legislator’s point of 
view, one of the main objectives was to unify various earlier acts and decrees 
into a single law. That is, the expansion of the Finnish higher education sys- 
tem from the 1960s to the 1990s had produced 20 different acts, one for each 
university, together with a number of decrees (and statutes and government 
resolutions). 

The main principle of the Universities Act was to secure and even broaden 
the universities’ autonomy. This goal amounted, however, more or less to the 
confirmation of existing practices. The preamble gives no exact definition of 
the content of this autonomy even though traditionally academic autonomy 
has been defined in terms of research and teaching. In addition, the legislator 
also wanted to give universities power to determine their own decision-mak- 
ing structures. At the same time, however, the legislator expected higher edu- 
cation institutions to develop their institutional decision-making structures 
by applying institutional self-regulation instead of following the previous prac- 
tice based on (national) decrees. The legislator was also interested in reduc- 
ing the number of administrative levels within higher education institutions. 

Another perspective on the functioning of higher education institutions 
was the assumption that institutional decision-making requires cooperation 
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between various groups within the universities. Accordingly, it was stated in 
the government bill that universities’ governing bodies should consist of rep- 
resentatives of professors, other academic staff (other university teachers and 
researchers) and the students. 

The legislator was further concerned to boost interaction between univer- 
sities and society. It was therefore suggested that university senates might in- 
clude members from outside academic communities (from business enterpris- 
es and other stakeholders). The aim was also to create opportunities for more 
managerial leadership in universities by stating that a university could elect a 
rector who was not a member of its staff as long as the candidate held a PhD. 
The government bill was also intended to promote cooperation and division 
of work among the Finnish universities even if there was no detailed defini- 
tion of the precise forms of cooperation envisaged. (Saarnivuo & Muttilainen 
2000). 

The Reactions of the Universities 

The responses of the universities to the government bill varied a great deal. 
Generally speaking, all Finnish universities adopted a positive attitude to- 
wards the new act. The universities supported the idea of increased institu- 
tional autonomy even though some of them noted that the act was intended 
to sanction recent developments rather than open up new avenues of oppor- 
tunity. It seems, however, that it was those universities which were facing the 
most radical changes or in danger of losing their social status that were most 
dubious about the act, whereas universities which had already reformed their 
decision-making structures responded more positively. Quite a number of uni- 
versities, however, saw it as a problem that there were no precise regulations 
on the proportions in which the various groups within universities were to be 
represented in decision-making bodies. This was obviously one of the reasons 
why the final Universities Act specified the number of representatives from 
each of these groups (Saarnivuo & Muttilainen 2000). 

As regards the members of the university senate (and of the other govern- 
ing bodies), those universities which have traditionally had good relations 
with business (such as schools of business administration and universities of 
technology) took the most positive view of the new opportunities, whereas 
multidisciplinary universities were not enthusiastic about the suggestion to 
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include representatives of outside interests. All of the universities also consid- 
ered it a bad idea to appoint a rector from outside the university world. (Saar- 
nivuo & Muttilainen 2000.) 

The Contents of the Universities Act 

The Universities Act was passed by the Finnish Parliament in 1997, coming 
into force on 1 August 1998. By nature, the Universities Act is a skeleton law 
covering all Finnish universities and containing also some general and bind- 
ing regulations. First the act states that all universities should have a rector 
and a university senate, which is the highest decision-making body in a Finn- 
ish university. The university senate consists of representatives of professors, 
other teachers and researchers, and the students. It is laid down that no single 
group may have representation exceeding half the total membership of the 
given governing body. The University Act goes on to state that up to a third of 
the members of a university senate may be representatives of groups other 
than university staff or the students (that is, representatives of stakeholders 
and partner organisations). Further, universities comprise faculties and other 
(basic) units, and such units should have multi-member decision-making bod- 
ies. The administration of the faculties is the responsibility of deans and facul- 
ty councils.'* Each university should also have an electoral commission, which 
votes in the rector of the university (and also the chancellor if the university 
has one) . 

The Universities Act lists the main duties of the rector and the university 
senate. The university senate is to: 

1) approve general plans concerning the university’s financial and other 
important affairs; 

2) determine the principles on which resources will be allocated; 

3) make statements about important matters concerning universities; 

4) approve internal rules about decision-making within the university (uni- 
versity regulations) and about other important issues. 



'' Faculties are administrative units consisting of several academic departments. Faculties and 
faculty councils are headed by a dean who is elected from among the professors. Traditionally, 
faculties have conferred degrees and appointed short-term academic staff 
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The Universities Act ordains that the rector leads (or manages) the opera- 
tions of the university and deals with and decides on matters involved in the 
university’s overall management unless otherwise stated. Further, the Univer- 
sities Act prescribes that the rector’s term of office is five years and that they 
are appointed by the electoral commission. Furthermore, as was already men- 
tioned, a rector may be elected from outside the university if they have a PhD 
or have been nominated as a professor in a Finnish university. Each university 
is allowed to decide how many vice -rectors it appoints. 

When looking at the Universities Act from the perspective of institutional 
management, the most important change is the principle that universities are 
granted internal autonomy in all important matters. These include the right 
to allocate their internal resources independently of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the right to establish their own institutional regulations and decision- 
making procedures, and the right to appoint professors and other academic 
staff. These are significant changes in a public higher education system rooted 
in the traditions of the continental model because now the universities have 
real scope for developing institutional policy-making. 



Analysing the Implementation of the Universities Act 
in Finnish Universities 



In the following sections we shall analyse how Finnish universities have used 
their new opportunities. 

Initial empirical impressions suggest that no obvious radical changes have 
taken place after the Universities Act was put into effect. This is probably 
related to the fact that the act gave legal sanction to existing arrangements. 
By the time the new act came into force, many Finnish universities had al- 
ready altered their decision-making structures. It is also difficult to determine 
exactly which changes were caused by the Universities Act as such. There 
seems to be, however, some common trends. First, it is evident that the uni- 
versities have made use of the opportunity to reform or reorganise their struc- 
tures. Faculties have been merged and new ones created in those universities 
where there has been a real need for reorganisation.^ Before the Universities 
Act such changes would have been decided by the government, and the legal 
process would have been much more difficult. Furthermore, while as many as 
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50 per cent of Finnish higher education institutions report that they have 
reformed their central administration, it is probable that they would have 
done so in any case.^ 

Apart from the nature of the reorganisations undertaken by them, Finnish 
universities are distinguished also by their attitude towards representatives of 
stakeholders sitting in the university senate. Half of them have refused stake- 
holders’ representatives entry to their senates even though practically all have 
allowed them to be represented in the department-level decision-making 
bodies. A reasonable explanation emerges from the context of the activities of 
these assemblies: the governing board of a separate institute or university de- 
partment may benefit from the participation of their stakeholders, whereas on 
the level of a university as a whole it is much harder to identify well-defined 
stakeholders. It is interesting to note that only five Finnish universities^ out of 
the ten allowed to include representatives of stakeholders in their senates® 
have in fact done so. One of them is a multidisciplinary university, two are 
technical universities, one is a business school while the last one is the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts.^ (Saarnivuo &. Muttilainen 2000.) 

The strength of academic traditions is shown by the fact that no Finnish 
university has elected an outsider rector. 



^ As has been done in the University of Jyvaskyla and the University of Oulu. In the Univer- 
sity of Art and Design Helsinki one department has been turned into a faculty. 



^The reformers are the Universities of Joensuu, Lapland, Oulu, Tampere, Turku, Vaasa; the 
Helsinki and Turku Schools of Economics and Business Administration; the Sibelius Acade- 
my and Helsinki University of Technology. 

’The institutions in question are the University of Joensuu, the Swedish School of Economics 
and Business Administration, Helsinki University of Technology, Tampere University of Tech- 
nology, the University of Art and Design Helsinki. 

* These are the Universities of Kuopio, Joensuu, Lapland, Abo Akademi University; Tampere 
and Helsinki Universities of Technology; the Swedish School of Economics and Business 
Administration; the Academy of Fine Arts, the University of Art and Design Helsinki, the 
Sibelius Academy. 

’ It should be also added that it was possible to elect such outsiders even before the new act. 
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Decision-Making in Finnish Universities: The Nature of the Changes 

In addition to analysing changes in the university senates we need to take a 
close look at current ways of thinking and how they have been articulated in 
university regulations. In the following section we shall first consider general 
trends in Finland and then offer a more detailed discussion of the case of the 
University of Jyvaskyla, analysing the significance of the change processes. 

All Finnish universities have formulated internal rules of administration 
and management (university regulations) which govern the functioning of 
the administrative structures of university institutions, setting down how many 
members different decision-making bodies are to have and specifying their 
tasks and duties. University regulations also define the principles underlying 
teaching, student intake and progression, and curricula. These regulations 
also express the universities’ understanding of the balance of power among 
and the tasks of the different actors (rector, university senate, faculties, ad- 
ministrative officials) operating within the university. University regulations 
also control the use of power by the rectors, the university senate and the 
university’s administrative officials. In most such internal rules, there is a gen- 
eral trend towards strengthening the power of the rector (Saarnivuo & Mut- 
tilainen 2000). 

Following national regulations, these internal policy papers also seek to 
define and interpret the implications of the expectation that university sen- 
ates are to become more strategy- oriented bodies and establish guidelines for 
general policy goals and long-term planning. Normally this has been under- 
stood to mean that the university senate approves the yearly action and finan- 
cial plan but does not monitor its implementation in detail. The rector, assist- 
ed by the university’s central administration, is assumed to lead the opera- 
tions of the university. Because of this new more active role, rectors have also 
the power to decide independently how to use a part of the money not allocat- 
ed for a specific purpose during the institutional negotiations that are an as- 
pect of management by results. All these changes mean that the university 
senate has a more prominent strategic role while the rector wields increased 
executive powers. 

The important thing about the new situation created by the Universities 
Act is the fact that university senates are now more easily able to alter the 
rules governing their universities than before, when all changes were decided 

iyu 
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by the Ministry of Education. Revising the internal rules is becoming a rou- 
tine activity repeated whenever it is desirable and there is a political will to do 
so. This may result in more flexible responses to changing needs and expecta- 
tions. 

The Case of the University of Jyvdskyid 

We shall analyse recent changes in more detail on the basis of the case of the 
University of Jyvaskyla. The University of Jyvaskyla is a medium-sized Finnish 
university, originally established in the 1860s as a teacher training seminar. 
Gradually it developed into a three -year institution (becoming Jyvaskyla Col- 
lege of Education in the 1930s) and was finally created a multidisciplinary 
institution in the 1960s. Until the late 1990s the University of Jyvaskyla had 
five faculties (Education, Humanities, Science, Social Sciences, and Sport 
and Health Sciences). Two new faculties were constituted after the Universi- 
ties Act, a Faculty of Information Technology and a School of Business and 
Economics (see Valimaa 1999; 2000). Student numbers grew rapidly during 
the 1990s, rising from 8 000 to 13 000. 

The internal regulations of the University of Jyvaskyla supplement the guide- 
lines and regulations given in the Universities Act. In other words, the uni- 
versity regulations interpret national principles so as to adjust them to local 
contexts. Before the new act all these regulations were prepared in the Minis- 
try of Education and approved by the government. Following the principles of 
the national law, the university has a senate, a rector and two vice -rectors. 
The university regulations define the membership of the university more pre- 
cisely (university teachers, researchers, other staff and students) and specifies 
its faculties and administrative bodies. The university regulations also provide 
a detailed description of the responsibilities of the different decision-making 
bodies, faculties, departments, separate institutes and university central ad- 
ministration. These regulations were approved by the University Senate in 
1998 Oyvaskylan yliopisto 1998). The aim is to make clear rules for the game, 
but nowhere is it said what is the name of the game. Therefore, we shall need 
to shift our perspective and reflect on the relevant activities from inside the 
decision-making bodies themselves.'® 

One of the most important objectives of the Universities Act is to strengthen 
institutional autonomy and enable institutional decision-making procedures 
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to be revised as flexibly as possible. The new act also assumes that the univer- 
sity senate will decide on the guidelines for the operations and activities of the 
university and that the rector will direct the implementation of its decisions. 
It may also be said that the university senate is expected to assume a strategic 
role within the university. In addition to these external pressures, the strate- 
gic expectations are reinforced by changes in the social and economic opera- 
tional environment of higher education institutions (see chapter 2 in this book). 
That is, increased autonomy and the abolition of the traditional central steer- 
ing of national higher education has forced universities to evaluate their ac- 
tivities (this is also one of the requirements of the Universities Act, but never- 
theless universities feel that they are under pressure to evaluate), at the same 
time as they must also coordinate their institutional activities. Evaluation is 
one of the tools of such operational coordination. In this situation the Univer- 
sity of Jyvaskyla - like many other higher education institutions in Finland - 
sees strategic management and strategic planning (see Mintzberg 1987) as 
managerial tools (Malkki 1999). In the context of universities, strategic activ- 
ities are intended to enable institutions to retain control in a situation where 
both social and economic environments have become increasingly unpredict- 
able. Strategic thinking - whether manifested as a strategic plan, ploy, pat- 
tern, position or perspective - helps sustain an institution’s operational capa- 
bility. 

However, there is the problem, stemming from the academic context, that 
the University of Jyvaskyla has strong collegial traditions, as was noted by 
external evaluators in the beginning of the 1990s (Kogan et al. 1993). In addi- 
tion to traditional definitions of collegiality (Bimbaum 1988), in Finnish deci- 
sion-making the concept may have a specialflavour of its own. It seems that in 
Finland there is a tendency to understand collegiality as academic immunity, 
especially in the context of the university senate, where each faculty and the 
other interest groups (professors, other teachers) are potentially competing 
for the same resources. In the University of Jyvaskyla this situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the deans of the faculties are appointed from among the 



'°The authors sit in institutional decision-making bodies. Mr Hannu Jalkanen is a member of 
the University Senate and Dr Jussi Valimaa a member of the Executive Board of the Institute 
for Educational Research. 
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professors. In this situation, the deans may find it advantageous to pay more 
attention to defending the interests of their faculties than to acting as repre- 
sentatives of the professors. Under such conditions, collegiality may turn into 
the principle of “We won’t meddle in your internal affairs if you don’t meddle 
in ours’’, internal affairs meaning here questions of quality and efficiency. Fur- 
thermore, depending on the issues this attitude may mean that everybody is 
preoccupied with trying to preserve the balance of power and ensure an equal 
division of resources among the different faculties. 

It seems, therefore, that a university senate is not by nature a strategically 
oriented body but, rather, a body whose aim is to maintain an equal division of 
resources and an existing balance of power. It tends to act as a parliament 
instead of taking on the role of a government. In addition, there are various 
perceptions of the idea of university and of the strategic role that the univer- 
sity senate should have in a university. According to one study (Malkki 1999), 
it is possible to identify, in four Finnish universities, of which the University of 
Jyvaskyla is one, three distinct groups of academics among the members of 
university senates as regards their definitions of the university ideal. The first 
group of academics may be characterised as supporters of a “business univer- 
sity’’. These are academics who define university in terms of a corporate en- 
terprise, which should be managed efficiently. Their opponents, a group of 
traditional academics, consists of senate members who, upholding the tradi- 
tional functions of university, see it as a promoter of civilised life and human- 
istic ideals. Malkki calls them supporters of the “Humboldtian ideal of univer- 
sity’’ (that is, of sivistysyliopisto, from the German Bildungsuniversitat, a univer- 
sity based on the principles of the liberal arts) . An intermediate mixed group 
comprise senate members who see an alternative between these two extremes. 
(Malkki 1999.) 

Institutional management is also facing new challenges related to the na- 
tional steering instruments. These challenges stem from the fact that the na- 
tional steering instruments emphasise quantitative criteria (especially the 
number of completed degrees), whereas institutional steering should be based 
on qualitative criteria (quality of research, quality of teaching) because the 
reputation of a higher education institution depends on the standard of its 
“products” (academic degrees and research findings) . This contradiction af- 
fects institutional decision-making because the university senate should be 
able to lay down the principles guiding the allocation of resources on the basis 
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of institutional strengths and weaknesses but must do this in a context where 
funding depends mainly on production indicators. These issues are linked also 
with institutional self-regulation, which may be grounded on the instruments 
of management by results and on allocations made according to the quality of 
academic products. These are important considerations in a more marketised 
environment of higher education where an institution’s reputation rests on 
the standard of its products. In this case also, reputation is the currency of the 
academic world. 

Taken together, the growing power of the rectors, the various strategic ex- 
pectations directed at the university senate, and the unpredictable social situ- 
ation where universities must plan their activities, suggest that the phase where 
decisions are prepared is becoming increasingly important. The responsibility 
for preparing decisions lies with the university’s administrative officials and - 
especially in important matters — with the rector. These processes seem to 
strengthen the position of administrative officials and those academics partic- 
ipating in them. The picture should not, however, be described as a zero-sum 
game with a sharp distinction between losers and winners. Despite the fact 
that each interest group is trying to maximise its power, it seems that in prac- 
tice the process of preparing decisions is more about optimising the balance of 
power. In this sense, the situation also challenges institutions to develop their 
cooperation skills. 



Strategic Flow and Universities? 



On the basis of our findings it seems obvious that the new Universities Act 
has strengthened Finnish universities’ institutional field of social action (see 
Bleiklie et al. 2000). The new act has decentralised decision-making at the 
system level at the same time as it has devolved political decision-making 
processes (and the political game) to the local, institutional level. This may be 
seen from the internal regulations of different higher education institutions 
which display local variations despite being based on national principles. For 
two reasons, the Universities Act has also promoted strategic thinking in high- 
er education institutions. First, in an unpredictable social environment stra- 
tegic (management and) planning is seen as a crucial planning instrument, 
enabling an institution to keep the situation under control and helping it to 
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adapt to its changing operational environment. Secondly, strategic planning is 
perceived as an instrument of institutional management. In these frameworks 
of action, the university senate is seen as a crucial strategic body in the formu- 
lation of strategic plans while university administration is a tool for imple- 
menting these strategic plans, even though there are various conceptions of 
university and of strategic planning. Despite differences in their internal regu- 
lations, all Finnish universities are moving towards strategic thinking. Indeed, 
it seems that there is a strong ‘strategic flow’ shaping the self- definitions and, 
perhaps, even identities of Finnish universities." 

This phenomenon should be approached also from historical perspectives. 
That is, it seems that the crucial concepts of academic and institutional au- 
tonomy are being redefined in the strategic flow. In the traditional university, 
autonomy involved the academic activities of teaching and research, whereas 
the present definition is increasingly associated with institutional autonomy. 
Another important conceptual challenge is posed by the national steering 
instruments. Even though institutions are given a lump sum by the Ministry of 
Education, this lump sum is granted on the basis of negotiations conducted in 
accordance with the principles of management by results. These negotiations 
make it possible for the Ministry of Education to influence the contents of the 
academic work carried out within higher education institutions. The same 
influence is brought to bear through institutional steering mechanisms. For 
such reasons, these social contexts of steering have potential to challenge the 
traditional perceptions of academic work. Autonomy in research and teach- 
ing used to be the hard core of traditional Humboldtian universities, whereas 
in the new strategic university they are subject to institutional policy-making 
processes and negotiations. 



" On the concept ‘flow’ see chapter 3 in this book. 
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JUSSI VALIMAA, HELENA AITTOLA, SANNA HONKIMAKI, HANNU JALKANEN, 

EEVA KALLIO, PENTTI MAATTA, ELLEN PIESANEN 



y Discussion: Finnish 

Higher Education Faces 
Mossificotion and 
Globalisation 



We shall begin the concluding chapter of our book by analysing the uses of the 
concept of massification of higher education, going on to sum up the central 
themes considered in the book’s articles with a view to opening perspectives 
on the changes taking place in Finnish higher education. This section will be 
followed by a discussion of future trends in higher education and of higher 
education research in Finland. In this context the concept of globalisation 
seems to offer seminal vantage points.* 



' While describing the main contents of the book we should also say a word about what will 
not be found there. It does not discuss changes taking place inside Finnish polytechnics. This 
exclusion does not mean that the topic would be without interest. Quite the contrary, it is an 
interesting subject that will become an even more interesting one even though we have not 
had the resources to examine it in this book. 
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Perspectives on Massification as a Concept and a 
Social Phenomenon 



From Mass Towards Universal Higher Education 

The massification of Finnish higher education is a fact no matter what indica- 
tors may be used to assess the situation. Student enrolment (over 50 per cent 
of the age cohort) makes it more than clear that Finnish higher education is a 
mass system. The number of higher education institutions (20 universities 
and 31 polytechnics) means that there is a tertiary institution for every 100 
000 inhabitants. Further, an impressive number of municipalities (196) have 
Open University facilities. And when we add up all the municipalities where 
there can be found either a university (53 municipalities), a polytechnic (88 
municipalities) or an Open University unit (196 municipalities), we see that 
there is some sort of higher education institution - with either teaching or 
research functions - operating in 61.6 per cent of all Finnish municipalities 
(276 municipalities with higher education institutions or facilities out of a 
total of 448 municipalities existing in Finland in 2001) (see Figure 1, p. 30). 
Finland has indeed entered the phase of mass higher education, or even that 
of universal higher education. 

As our discussions in this book have shown, this process of massification 
has many meanings and consequences. It seems obvious that in addition to 
being a concept used by researchers analysing higher education, the word 
massification has begun to live a life of its own. 

Massification as a Metaphor 



Following Martin Trow’s definition, we can see that originally ’massification’ has 
been used as a sociological concept to describe changes in the social dynamics of 
higher education when the number of students entering universities exceeds a 
certain figure. That is, the increase in student numbers alters not only the func- 
tioning of higher education institutions but also the social role of higher educa- 
tion. Appropriately, the sociological use of the concept focuses attention on 
this shift in the social function of the higher education system: it describes a 
move from an elite to a mass system of higher education, in which the role 
played by higher education in social reproduction is different. (Trow 1974; 
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Ahola 1995.) According to Trow, elite higher systems reproduce the elite of a 
society, whereas the main social functions of a massified higher education 
system are the reproduction of qualifications and the selection of students. 

Another aspect of the massification of higher education that should be 
kept in mind is that it refers to many linguistic contexts and academic tradi- 
tions. According to Peter Scott (1995), the process should not be understood 
merely in a mechanical sense as a description of growth in the numbers of 
students, academic staff and higher education institutions but, in a cultural 
sense, as a series of multiple modernisations (Scott 1995). The key compo- 
nents of massification are not only the expansion of the system but also insti- 
tutional diversity, organisational complexity and academic heterogeneity (Bargh 
et al. 1996). Therefore, the crucial aspect of the massification process is a 
fundamental transformation of the social dynamics of tertiary systems. 

We would like to propose that on the basis of Finnish experience, there are 
many uses of the word massification. In Finnish academic discourses massifi- 
cation is often employed as synonymous with problems encountered in organ- 
ising one’s teaching and working hours. The findings of Kallio’s study of the 
assessment of university teaching in a provincial Finnish university suggest 
that it is possible to use the phrase ‘experiential massification’ to describe the 
difficult situation of university teachers. It is obvious that they are indeed 
suffering from a great deal of stress because of the pressure of their work. This 
phenomenon might be called experiential teaching-related stress. ‘Massifica- 
tion’ could then be used as an explanatory variable for this subjectively expe- 
rienced stress among teachers. Both as a word and a metaphor massification 
has negative connotations in Finnish academic discourses. 

However, from an international perspective one may ask whether the Finnish 
system of higher education is massified in the first place. For example, com- 
pared to most European and other higher education systems Finnish universi- 
ties - except for the University of Helsinki - and polytechnics are smallish 
institutions with manageable and convenient student- teacher ratios (see chap- 
ters 2 and 3).^ Nevertheless, this is not how the situation is seen in Finland. 



^ In 1999, multidisciplinary universities had an average enrolment of 7 596 students (varying 
from 3 300 to 36 000 students) while the student-teacher ratio was 20.9. In Finnish polytech- 
nics, enrolments averaged 3 113 students in permanent institutions, ranging between 1 194 
and 5 496 students per individual institution (see the KOTA and AMKOTA data bases). 
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The Finnish meaning of the concept of massification as presented in the book 
(see chapters 2 and 4) seems to indicate that any understanding of the con- 
cept is bound up with the given national contexts. Thus, the way in which the 
term is used in Finland also suggests that as a metaphor massification is a 
relational concept: it describes local changes and changes in the work of aca- 
demic teachers not only changes in the functioning of national higher educa- 
tion systems. 



Perspectives on Massification in Finnish Higher 
Education 

The consequences of the massification process have been another focus of 
our studies. One of the main reasons behind this particular cognitive interest 
is the fact that the massification of higher education has transformed not only 
the social role of higher education provision but also the social dynamics within 
the institutions delivering higher education. In this book we have analysed 
the practical implications that this transformation has for students, university 
teachers and doctors and doctoral students. We shall continue the summary 
of our result by considering the hard core of academe, doctors working in 
universities. 

A Massification of Doctorai Training? 

There has been a major effort in Finland during the last decades both to in- 
crease the number of holders of doctoral degrees and to improve the quality 
and organisation of the doctoral training process itself Basically, the political 
target has been to enhance the country's scientific and economic competi- 
tiveness in an internationalising world. Higher education, researcher training 
and research activities have been considered important elements in the new 
strategy of national survival. Graduate schools were brought in as one tool for 
pursuing these objectives. 

The policy has been successful, as Pentti Maatta’s article shows. The statis- 
tics indicate continuously growing numbers of new doctors, and the graduate 
schools have got off to a good start. Internationally, Finland has achieved a 
fairly respectable position in the rankings of nations if only numbers are taken 
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into account. Moreover, almost half the growth in 1990s has taken place in 
fields which have formed the nucleus of Finnish science and higher education 
policy, that is technology and allied research fields. In the last years of 1990s 
the graduate schools made a certain contribution to this development, al- 
though the deeper roots of the changes are traceable to the mid- eighties. 

As Maatta notes, a remarkable feature in the massification development of 
Finnish doctoral training is the growing share of women in the degrees award- 
ed, today reaching some 45 per cent. Research funding of the eighties and the 
nineties focused, however, primarily on ‘useful’, male -dominated fields; simi- 
larly, much of the increase in the student intake has occurred in these study 
fields. It seems that this paradox stems from a process where a relative short- 
age of men has led to an increasing proportion of female undergraduates in 
many other fields, most notably in medicine, where it is quite common to 
continue one’s studies up to the doctoral degree. This situation and the gen- 
eral effort to raise the number of PhDs/MDs has then resulted in more female 
doctors both in these study fields and in general. The graduate schools have 
contributed to this development. 

In spite of the rising numbers of holders of doctoral degrees and the eco- 
nomic depression of the early nineties, doctors’ labour market situation has 
remained fairly good. At its height the unemployment percentage among them 
was about two, only half of that among those with a master ^s degree. On the 
one hand, this is probably because many of the new doctors already had a job 
when they were studying for their degree. On the other hand, although the 
universities remain the chief employers of even new doctors, accounting for 
some 40 percent of doctoral employment, the proportion of PhDs/MDs work- 
ing in the research sector has been growing rapidly. Employment by the re- 
search sector may, however, depend mainly on public research funding, for it 
seems that in the private sector the relevant labour markets are still restricted 
primarily to certain fields and to the larger firms (Valimaa 1998). 

The massification of doctoral education has, of course, been noticed also 
within the universities. Helena Aittola examined the nature of the changes 
that have taken place in the attitudes of academics towards universities as 
analysed through generational lenses. According to her study, the growing 
numbers of students and limited financial resources are the most obvious in- 
dications of a mass university affecting the everyday life of academic staff. 
Pressures for increased productivity both in teaching and in research activi- 
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ties are making academic work very taxing. In addition, these demands for 
greater efficiency go hand in hand with the use of assessment and control 
instruments. 

The doctors studied by Aittola stressed that there is now too little time to 
perform all one’s duties properly. Feelings of academic inadequacy affect the 
identity of academic people as they realise themselves and act out their aca- 
demic identity by conducting research, producing new knowledge and teach- 
ing new generations of students wholly on their own. If, as they attempt to 
carry out these duties, they are seriously impeded by external pressures and 
restrictions, this not only impairs their working conditions but also under- 
mines their academic identity. Aittola observes that as a consequence of shifts 
in higher education policy and of administrative reforms carried out in the 
Finnish higher education system, the administrative aspects of academic pro- 
fessions have become more central. 

Aittola has also observed that ranking disciplines has become common- 
place in today’s Finnish universities. Continuous evaluation of academic ac- 
tivity tends to create a climate of competition and tension. It is not, however, 
possible to eliminate this contest because resources are allocated on the basis 
of evaluations of results. Research funding policies vary in different countries 
according to economic conditions in each society and varying science policy 
interests. The doctors interviewed by Aittola stressed that the natural scienc- 
es and especially information technology have priority in Finnish science pol- 
icy. In Finland the field of information technology has just now an urgent 
need for experts with doctoral training. Accordingly, both science policy and 
higher education policy are favouring research and education that will con- 
tribute to the specialised use of new information technology. 

In sum, there is at present a widespread discussion about the ways in which 
doctors benefit society, and the number of completed doctoral degrees is still 
a core element of national higher education policy. It has been argued that 
only doctoral education of a high standard can be assumed to ensure Finland 
a good competitive position in international science and scholarship and in 
the global economy. The graduate school institution has therefore been allo- 
cated considerable resources. It is, however, too early to evaluate all the ef- 
fects which the new system has on doctoral training. The graduate school 
reform has surely achieved the aim of making doctoral education more effec- 
tive and comprehensive in every discipline and field of study. But the tradi- 
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tional mode of doctoral education is still operating alongside the graduate 
school system. One consequence of this bifurcation may be the emergence of 
an elite sector in Finnish doctoral education although there is a great deal of 
overlap between the different parts of the system. 



Open University and the Massification of Studying 

An important aspect of massification in Finnish higher education is repre- 
sented by the Finnish Open University. As has been noted above, Open Uni- 
versity courses are offered practically in every second Finnish municipality. 
The Open University is within the reach of every citizen at a reasonable cost. 
As Ellen Piesanen shows in her study, the regular universities which deliver 
Open University education in Finland collaborate with a very broad range of 
educational institutions such as summer universities, adult education cen- 
tres, folk high schools and vocational schools. This network makes it possible 
to offer Open University courses all over the country; it is also one of the 
reasons why the Open University in Finland contributes to social and educa- 
tional equality by widening participation in higher education. The other cen- 
tral factors linked with the Open University that broaden participation in- 
clude open access, opportunities for distance learning, and the existence of 
the Open University route to regular university studies. Furthermore, the Open 
University makes university-level instruction available to very different groups, 
including groups previously excluded from traditional student populations. In 
Finland this has meant especially participation by middle-aged working adults 
who may not have had a chance to enter university in their youth, but today 
the Open University caters also for young people who may similarly have failed 
to secure themselves a student place through normal student selection or who 
wish to see what studying at university is like before committing themselves to 
regular university studies. 

In fact, we may speak about ways in which the Open University can serve 
lifelong learning on the level of higher education. As a term, lifelong learning 
covers a very broad field, but at its simplest it represents the aim of ensuring 
individuals educational opportunities throughout their life course. The po- 
tential of the Open University to promote lifelong learning is broad. 
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Piesanen found that as a rule, the under-25 Open University students ad- 
mitted to a regular university during the follow-up gained their student place 
through normal student selection. That is, over 90 per cent of those given a 
regular student place had applied for and gained their entry through the nor- 
mal application process. Ellen Piesanen points out in her article that Open 
University studies affect not only the students attending it but also higher 
education and social policy. The data described in the article reflects a view 
that emerged in the course of an examination of the life situations of young 
adults studying at the Open University. For them the Open University route is 
not a particularly relevant means of gaining access to a regular university, but 
it seems that Open University studies do offer them special indirect advantag- 
es as regards their subject, personal abilities, the nature of university studies, 
the formation of a career perspective, and career development. According to 
the findings, studies at the Open University benefit most those who hope to 
be eventually accepted as regular university students. From this perspective, 
the Open University is serving today’s raassifying university institution well. 



Massification of Learning and Teaching 

Eeva Kallio’s article examines the concepts of massification and globalisation 
of higher education and contrasts them with a number of concepts from de- 
velopmental psychology. The traditional task of universities is to train auton- 
omous, self-directed and critical citizens who think scientifically. In her arti- 
cle Kallio asks whether these aims are feasible in massified, marketised and 
globalised universities. 

The pressure to organise university teaching in ways requiring students to 
attend crowded lectures reduces the scope for individualised tutoring and 
counselling. There is a contradiction here: on the one hand, our psychologi- 
cal knowledge of adults tells us that they are autonomous, individualised sub- 
jects who are critically aware as they separate facts from non-facts. On the 
other hand, the teaching practices applied in massified universities may not 
accord with this developmental task faced by growing adults. If massification 
is identified with crowded lectures and surface learning practices, it can be 
questionable whether such developmental tasks are really being taken into 
consideration in modern universities. 
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In the scientific community, the autonomy of any information means that 
we are able to and must be constantly taught to evaluate scientific knowledge, 
to contrast scientific results, and, in an ideal situation, to draw from them our 
own, independent conclusions. This might be the ideal state of autonomous 
thinking. Such training means, at the same time, that extrinsically oriented 
students are taught to think intrinsically. Kallio argues that from the perspec- 
tive of psychology, it may be assumed that autonomous, relativistic and dia- 
lectical cognitive development can be viewed as a mechanism for adapting to 
the ‘megatrend’ formed by the information society and globalisation. Some 
interesting questions should, however, be asked here. Does globalisation mean 
the survival of different thinking styles - national, local, cultural, and so on 
world views, values, scientific traditions - or does it mean economic pressure 
to limit oneself exclusively to Western culture as an absolutistic way of defin- 
ing norms for thinking? Is globalisation a question of adopting some ‘univer- 
sal’ mode of academic training and scientific thinking or does it imply locally 
modified, individually creative ways of enriching scholarly culture? But surely 
globalisation can also have side effects that are positive in terms of the devel- 
opment of postformal thinking.^ Its best consequences may make for closer 
discussion between many different cultures, thus improving opportunities to 
create new scientific innovations because impulses from a diverse range of 
academic cultures are one precondition for an exchange of ideas. A consider- 
ation of globalisation from these two viewpoints reveals that it may be a dou- 
ble-edged question. 

Finland has, unlike many other countries in the world, had a very homoge- 
neous culture. This is in itself an interesting sociological factor, and psycho- 
logically considered, the sociopsychological climate of the Finnish higher ed- 
ucation system may reflect the homogeneity of Finnish culture. As such, a 
homogeneous higher education culture where there is no definite multicul- 
tural climate can, in the field of science and scholarship, produce absolutistic 
world views and excessively rigid traditions and schools of thought. Consider- 
ing the positive aspects, international student exchange may be a good exam- 
ple of globalisation as a factor that fosters postformal thought. This is a hy- 
pothesis capable of being empirically tested, but more speculatively, becoming 



^ Postformal thinking, characterised by autonomy, relativism and a dialectical approach to the 
contradictions of knowledge (see Kallio in this book). 
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familiar with different cultural backgrounds and value systems may have a 
triggering effect on student thinking, and surely it will instil relativism and 
tolerance. 

Universities as Massified Schoois? 

Sanna Honkimaki observes that not only has the number of university stu- 
dents grown but the ratio between students and teachers has also deteriorat- 
ed. In 2000 there was one member of the teaching staff between 20 students 
in Finnish universities, whereas in 1985 there had been 13 students per a 
member of the university teaching staff: professors, lecturers, assistants, and 
full-time teachers. This is another consequence of the massification of higher 
education. Moreover, students of the 21st century speak about university in a 
new way. Instead of ‘university’, ‘fellow student’, ‘university studies’, the stu- 
dents use such expressions as ‘school’, ‘schoolmates’, ‘going to school’. The 
basic question addressed in Honkimaki’s article is: can we assume that the 
way in which students talk about university and university studies is a symp- 
tom of some real change in these institutions and activities? Honkimaki ar- 
gues that the talk about university being ‘like school’ is more than a turn of 
phrase; it is connected with an altered relationship between work and study- 
ing in university students’ lives. In addition, it is probably also an indication of 
curricular and interactional problems, in the mass university, between stu- 
dents and university teaching staff. According to the study, the main problems 
involved in the massification of teaching as experienced by university teach- 
ers are deficiencies in resources, poorly developed evaluation practices, lack 
of proper educational technology, and a constant need to reform degree pro- 
grammes. 

In recent years, university studies have become an issue of debate. The fact 
that the debate is a public one is a new phenomenon in Finland. This is also 
one of the changes related to the massification of higher education. Public 
opinion has much more to say about the quality of teaching in universities 
because it is the public who, as taxpayers, picks up the bills. A related issue is 
the increasing demand for quality. This has also an institutional dimension. It 
seems that in order to survive and develop, university has been forced to take 
on a new task along with its traditional ones, research and teaching. This new 
task is enhancing the quality of teaching and learning. 
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Universities and Their Changing Operational Environments 

Universities in Finland have been challenged by rapidly changing societal and 
economic environments. As a response to these often conflicting views and 
changes, Finnish universities are developing new managerial procedures that 
are meant to help them to adjust to the changes underway in their social 
environment. According to Valimaa and Jalkanen, this process of adaptation 
is based chiefly on strategic thinking. Finnish universities are learning to use 
strategic thinking as an instrument to maintain their operationality in a rapid- 
ly changing world. However, adopting new decision-making procedures alters 
also the institutional power relations. It seems that those involved in the process 
of preparing decisions will be the winners in the power struggles that may 
break out within higher education institutions. This means not only universi- 
ty officials but also those academics (often rectors and deans) who are active 
in the preparation of decisions. 

New decision-making procedures combined with the use of national steer- 
ing instruments have enhanced the influence of those funding higher educa- 
tion. Finnish universities are influenced by external funding coming both from 
public sources (the Academy of Finland being the most important one), from 
enterprises (global, national and local) and global actors (the most important 
being the EU). In short, the strategic flow in institutions of higher education 
has the potential to tie the production of knowledge more closely to local 
contexts, national demands and global expectations. This new situation is 
related to the globalisation of higher education. 



Globalisation and National Higher Education Systems 



Globalisation in Higher Education Policy 



A public awareness of the increasing mutual interconnectedness of our world 
has made globalisation more popular as a concept not only in economics but 
also in the context of political and cultural issues. Accordingly, the last chap- 
ter of our book will take a look at this phenomenon as it affects Finnish na- 
tional higher education system. There is a need to clarify what globalisation 
means when it is considered from the perspective of a strong national system 
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of tertiary education. Further, we must reflect on globalisation as a research 
topic although we are not yet able to provide answers to the questions that we 
pose. 

Throughout the 1990s, globalisation has been a hidden theme in the pa- 
pers outlining Finnish higher education policy even though as an explicit con- 
cept globalisation was introduced only lately. That is, Finnish national higher 
education policy has placed a strong emphasis on the value of higher educa- 
tion as a part of the national innovation strategy intended to increase Fin- 
land’s and Finnish enterprises’ international competitiveness. Figures from 
the Ministry of Education show that Finland has invested heavily in research 
and development (Higher Education Policy 1996, 1998, 2000). The universi- 
ties’ staff structure suggests the same trend because the number of other staff 
paid from external funding has almost doubled during the 1990s. Both public 
and private funding providers have strongly supported applied and technolog- 
ical research. In addition, the structure of funding is also changing because 
the proportion of funding from public sources has been falling steadily (in 
1990 it accounted for 84% of total university funding whereas in 1999 the 
figure was 65%) (see chapter 2 in this book) . All these changes are related to 
globalisation because developments in Finnish universities reflect the con- 
cerns of a competitive nation state. The national aim is to increase Finland’s 
international competitiveness on the world market. 

Globalisation and Neoliberalism 

It is quite impossible to speak about globalisation without mentioning the 
other magic catchword, ‘neoliberalism’. These two concepts are interconnected 
also in Finland, where it is evident that the national higher education system 
is being steered along lines suggested by neoliberal ideas of a good society. 
This is a society that is guided by the rational choices of the relevant actors 
(normally individuals) and where rational choices are normally made on the 
market. Therefore, it makes sense to assume that rational choices optimise 
the efficiency of society (of many kinds of social systems) (see Carrier 1997). 

The problem with higher education in Finland is, however, that there have 
been no real markets for students (universities select their students rather 
than vice versa), university teachers (one can count oneself lucky if one se- 
cures a permanent position because only every third academic staff member is 
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employed on a permanent basis), or institutions (they do not compete with 
each other for students or teachers, and compete only occasionally for re- 
search funding because normally the competition takes place within academ- 
ic fields, not between institutions). As a result, there is no distinct social sys- 
tem - or market - where to make rational choices between different options. 
However, following the cultural ideal of a market model the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has sought to create market forces. Officially this system is called steer- 
ing through management by results. Accordingly, universities ‘negotiate’ with 
the Ministry of Education for their funding and the number of degrees (MAs 
and PhDs) that each university will produce. The essential point is, therefore, 
that the ministry employs competition as a steering instrument among educa- 
tional institutions. The same ideal is repeated within the universities them- 
selves, where rectors use negotiations conducted according to the principles 
of management by results as a steering instrument in their dealings with the 
faculties and the other independent units. Management by results has influ- 
enced also the functioning of the academic basic units and the professional 
activities of the individual academics because academic communities perceive 
productivity and efficiency as relevant and important goals. 

Is this neoliberalism? One can say that of course it is not typical neoliberal- 
ism, but it should be borne in mind that neoliberalism is not an ideology but, 
rather, a starting point for criticism by different ideologies and political groups 
(from conservatives to liberals) against the traditional ideology of the welfare 
state, as has been pointed out by Mitchell Dean (1998). Therefore, manage- 
ment by results as practised in Finnish higher education is neoliberalism in 
the sense that the aim is to create market forces where there have been none 
before, and in the sense that the intention is to improve a previous system 
grounded on the welfare- state ideology. Bargh and others (1996) have termed 
this social phenomenon “marketization of higher education”, thus focusing 
attention on attempts to generate competition between and within higher 
education institutions. The competitive environment of tertiary education is 
also related to globalisation processes because the aim of the national higher 
education system is to make higher education a part of a national innovation 
system intended to improve Finland’s economic efficiency. 
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Globalisation and Localisation of Knowledge 

In Finland, the expansion of higher education has led not only to the massifi- 
cation but also to the ‘provincialisation’ or rather, ‘localisation’ of higher edu- 
cation. The foundation of polytechnics has been an extension of this national 
policy. Thus, the localisation of higher education has not only reinforced the 
national importance of higher education institutions but also promoted re- 
gional development in the Finnish provinces (see chapter 2 in this book). 
Today, higher education institutions - no matter whether they are universities 
or polytechnics - are defined as “engines of development in their regions”. 
This expression may be interpreted as indicating a new sense of loyalty direct- 
ed towards regions with higher education institutions. In addition, the locali- 
sation of higher education also provides new perspectives on the globalisation 
of higher education. When nation states are challenged by global actors, new 
localised higher education institutions may find it easier to discover new funding 
sources and partners if they belong both to regional and to global networks. In 
this sense they may be examples of the new social forms discussed by Nowotny 
and others (2001) under the name of the agora. Thus, the definition of a 
higher education institution as a local institution may promote both its na- 
tional character and its global and international nature because - and de- 
pending on whether - it has networks in its home region. A further ingredient 
is thrown into this new social soup by external funding agencies: universities 
are influenced by external funding coming both from public sources, from 
enterprises and global actors. In short, the ‘strategic flow’ in institutions of 
higher education has the potential to tie the production of knowledge more 
closely to local contexts, national demands and global expectations because it 
provides university management with instruments to translate external ex- 
pectations rapidly into internal operations. 

Globalisation of Educational Markets 

Another aspect of globalisation is the new situation on educational markets. 
New forms of higher education institutions, especially for-profit universities, 
are creating new challenges to the traditional providers of higher education in 
Europe, and the market situation where higher education institutions operate 
and where students are looking for an education is potentially changing. We 
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may, however, ask why international for-profit universities have not been in- 
terested in Finnish students, or even more precisely: why have there been no 
real markets for private universities in Finland? 

The answer is threefold. The most important reason is evidently a lack of 
student markets. It is obvious that there are not enough students in Finland 
who would be willing to pay for an education. At the moment, almost 70 per 
cent of the age cohort are offered a starting place in public higher education, 
either in universities or in higher vocational education institutions. Studying 
is free of charge. Secondly, permissions to grant degrees are given by the Min- 
istry of Education, which also decides about the equivalence between foreign 
and Finnish degrees.'* In other words, the Ministry of Education determines 
which institutions have the right to confer degrees accepted in Finland. It is 
clear that students are not very willing to take risks in this area, especially if 
they have to pay for their education themselves. Labour market needs have 
not (yet?) played a role in this situation. It is not impossible that employees’ 
requirements will eventually weaken the social status of Finnish academic 
degrees if and when business enterprises begin to prize other degrees than 
those approved by the Finnish Ministry of Education. However, there are no 
signs of any such developments to been seen. 

The third factor may be the Finnish language: foreign providers of higher 
education are wise to concentrate on fields which have both an international 
and a professional orientation. This criterion tends to exclude social workers, 
teachers, civil servants and ‘national professionals’, in other words experts 
who need Finnish in their daily communication and who therefore must be 
familiar with Finnish concepts and expressions. However, business studies of- 
fer an example of a field combining a professional and an international orien- 
tation. This is also one of the academic fields where international competition 
is at its fiercest, with many international and national providers of MBA de- 
grees active in Finland. This has, among other consequences, persuaded Finnish 
schools of economics and business administration to demonstrate the quality 
of their own degree programmes in public. As a result, two of them have been 



■* Even though there is no system of accreditation in Finland, the Ministry of Education han- 
dles the matters that in other countries are the responsibility of accreditation agencies. It has 
been said that the ministry is “a kind of" accreditation agency. 
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evaluated by the European Foundation for Management Development and 
given an EQUIS (European Quality Improvement System) quality label. 

A recent change is represented by an American university, Preston Uni- 
versity, which has begun to offer BA and MBA and PhD programmes in busi- 
ness and computer sciences. The first two campuses were established in two 
rural municipalities (Kittila and Ylivieska) at the end of the 1990s. They have 
not been a success story, however, because during the first years of activity the 
institution has had only a few dozens of students while the drop-out rate is 
practically 50 per cent (oral information). One of the reasons may be the 
establishment’s failure to secure an accreditation from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion; its programmes are, moreover, rather expensive in the context of Finn- 
ish free higher education. 

Another example that illustrates the Finnish situation is offered by attempts 
to establish, in the mid-1990s, a private university in Kuopio, a smallish Finn- 
ish town located in the eastern part of the country. A Russian private univer- 
sity wished to begin to teach Russian students there. The problem was, how- 
ever, that the Russian university was not accredited in its home country. The 
project ran a ground soon because no students materialised. There are, how- 
ever, no legal restrictions imposed by the Ministry of Education to prevent the 
founding of private universities. 

Even as failures, the two attempts indicate that the educational market- 
place is in transition in Finland. They also show that there is an openness to 
new structural solutions at the system and institutional levels. 

Globalisation as an Emerging Research Topic 

Globalisation in higher education is an emerging topic. The challenges creat- 
ed by social changes both in international relations and in the internal social 
dynamics of nation states, the “shake-out of societies” as it has been described 
(Giddens 1996), have affected also higher education. In higher education, 
however, the situation is more complicated than in other areas of national 
public sectors. What we mean is that from a somewhat sceptical starting point 
we could argue that some of the theoretical perspectives put forward by Cas- 
tells (1996, 1997, 1998) are not very new in the field of higher education 
studies. One could ask: has not the academic world (or ’invisible colleges’, or 
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’disciplinary traditions’) always been based on networks, on personal contacts 
between individuals? So what is new about these new concepts? 

A possible answer to these critical questions might start with a reference to 
the changing nature of information flows and the new possibilities created by 
new information technologies. Accordingly, what is new in the current situa- 
tion is the context in which these change processes are taking place. It is not 
only the speed of these change processes but also the new challenges that 
global actors are posing for local ones that are important here. The dynamics 
of higher education may be altering because higher education institutions are 
not necessarily any longer mainly national institutions. 

It is possible to define two interrelated research topics linked with globali- 
sation in higher education as it has been discussed above. First, globalisation of 
educational markets challenges national higher education institutions to enter 
the field of global competition. Secondly, the global actors (business enter- 
prises and regional authorities such as the EU) may exert influence on knowU 
edge production within higher education institutions. Both of these processes 
have thepotential to test (and change) the power of the national central au- 
thorities regulating higher education. 

The changes in the functioning of educational markets are an interesting 
and increasingly central topic not only in Finland but also elsewhere in Eu- 
rope (Westerheijden, Sporn, Valimaa 2000). The question is essentially this: 
what will happen to national higher education institutions when educational 
markets are opened for international competition? 

The challenges facing knowledge production may come from two different 
directions. First, as Ulrich Beck (1999) has noted, globalisation challenges 
those disciplines - especially the social sciences, education and certain fields 
of the humanities - which have been gathering information within the bound- 
aries of the nation state, thus reinforcing and instituting it as a social actor 
and social entity. From this perspective, it can be maintained that most aca- 
demic fields of knowledge production (such as Finnish history, anthropology, 
national economics, most fields of education, sociology, social policy etc) 
have established their scholarly legitimacy on the social basis created by the 
idea of the sovereign nation state. Will more globalised cognitive interests 
lead to reformulations of their social and academic tasks? Globalisation af- 
fects the production of knowledge also through another route. The fact that 
knowledge and information have become important production factors has 
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also made global business enterprises interested in partnerships with universi- 
ties (and research institutions). The Finnish experience suggests (Valimaa 
2000) that potentially this will enable global enterprises to influence the oper- 
ations and activities of higher education institutions because they fund re- 
search projects. This also raises new research questions to be addressed in the 
coming years. 
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Koulutuksen tutkimuslaitoksessa tyoskentelevat korkeakoulutuksen tutkijat 
ovat kirjoittaneet kirjan, jossa pohditaan suomalaisen korkeakoulutuksen 
muutoksia. Kirjassa huomion kohteena ovat paaasiassa yliopistot. Artikkelit 
perustuvat paaosin empiirisiin tutkimuksiin, joita tutkijat ovat tehneet muu- 
taman viime vuoden aikana. Tutkijoiden keskeinen yhteinen ajatteluvaline 
on korkeakoulutuksen massoittuminen. Tama kasite tuotiin korkeakoulutut- 
kimukseen 1970-luvulla. Massoittumista on kaytetty sosiologisena kasitteena 
kuvaamaan tilannetta, jossa korkeakoulutuksen opiskelijamaarat kasvavat 
huomattavasti (tavallisesti rajana on pidetty 15% ikaluokasta). Taman kas- 
vun seurauksena korkeakoulutuksen funktio kouluttajana muuttuu. Se ei enaa 
kouluta eliittia varmoille - ja etuoikeutetuille - tyomarkkinoille, vaan asian- 
tuntijoita tyoelaman palvelukseen. Teoksessa otetaan myos kantaa siihen, mita 
globalisaatio tarkoittaa korkeakoulutuksen kannalta ja millaisia tutkimushaas- 
teita se nostaa esiin. 

Teoksessa tarkastellaan sita, mita seurauksia korkeakoulutuksen massoit- 
tumisesta on ollut korkeakouluille. Kirjan avaa Jussi Valimaan artikkeli, jossa 
annetaan ulkomaisille lukijoille keskeisia kulttuurisia koordinaatteja suoma- 
laiseen yhteiskuntaan. Kirjan muille artikkeleille taustoittavana lukuna on 
myos toinen luku, jossa Valimaa luo katsauksen Suomen korkeakoululaitok- 
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sen historiaan. Tavoitteena on analysoida, milla tavalla yliopistot ja korkea- 
koulut on Suomessa ymmarretty kansallisina instituutioina. Valimaan mukaan 
kasitys yliopistosta kansallisena instituutiona vahvistui varsinkin 1800 -luvul- 
la, kun silloisen Helsingin yliopiston piirissa toimivat henkilot loivat fennomaa- 
nien vision kansakunnasta. Korkeakoulujen kansallinen merkitys on koettu 
tarkeaksi koko Suomen itsenaisyyden ajan. Uusinta tulkintaa siita edustaa 
kasitys korkeakouluista kansallisen innovaatiojarjestelman osana. 

Kirjan kolmannessa luvussa tarkastellaan massoittumista ja globalisaatiota 
seka ajattelun valineina (sanoina ja kasitteina) etta yhteiskunnallisina ilmioi- 
na. Ideana on koota teoksen keskeisten kasitteiden analyysin yhteen lukuun, 
jotta niita ei tarvitse laajasti maaritella jokaisessa luvussa erikseen. Valimaan 
mukaan molemmat sanat saavat useita merkityksia samalla kun niiden kaytto 
tutkimuksen valineena sisaltaa eri tulkintoja yhteiskunnallisten muutosten 
luonteesta. Massoittuminen akateemisessa arkikielessa viittaa usein ongelmiin 
opetuksen organisoinnissa ja oman tyoajan hallinnassa. Samalla massoittumi- 
nen yhteiskunnallisena ilmiona tarkoittaa opiskelijamaaran laajentumisen 
ohella korkeakoulujen yhteiskuntasuhteiden muutosta, rahoituslahteiden 
monipuolistumista, korkeakoulujen erilaistumista ja opiskelija-aineksen eri- 
laisuuden lisaantymista. Se asettaa myos uusia vaatimuksia korkeakoulujen 
toiminnan kehittamiselle. Globalisaatio kansalaiskeskustelun kasitteena on 
tavattoman monimerkityksinen sana. Taman ohella globalisaatiosta yhteis- 
kunnallisena ilmiona on erotettavissa ainakin kolme erilaista koulukuntaa. 
Kansainvalisessa keskustelussa on ensinnakin esitetty, etta globalisaatio tekee 
kansallisvaltiot lahes tarpeettomiksi, silla globaalit toimijat (seka yritykset etta 
poliittis'taloudelliset liittoutumat kuten EU) syrjayttavat voimallaan suveree- 
nit kansallisvaltiot. Tama hyperglobalisaation kannattajien joukko pitaa kui- 
tenkin globalisaatiota etupaassa talouden ilmiona. Heidan vastapainonaan ovat 
skeptikot, joiden mukaan ei voi puhua mistaan globalisaatiosta, vaan lahinna 
pitaisi puhua kansainvalistymisesta, jossa kansallisvaltiot ovat edelleenkin 
merkittavia toimijoita. Kolmantena ryhmana ovat muutoksen tunnustajat, jotka 
myontavat, etta nyt on tapahtumassa jotain historiallisesti uutta ja ennenko- 
kematonta, vaikka ei voidakaan viela tarkasti sanoa, mita tama yhteiskuntien 
ravistelu tarkoittaa ja mihin se johtaa. 

Naiden johdannonomaisten lukujen jalkeen teoksessa ryhdytaan tarkaste- 
lemaan suomalaisen korkeakoululaitoksen muutoksia empiiristen aineistojen 
tuella. Helena Aittola tarkastelee neljannessa luvussa eri sukupolviin kuulu- 
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vien tohtoreiden kasityksia yliopistosta ja vaitoskirjan tekemisesta. Artikkeli 
perustuu 12 eri ikaisen tohtorin haastatteluihin. Keskeista nayttaa olevan se, 
etta suomalainen massoittunut yliopistolaitos on asettanut tehokkuuden ja 
tuottavuuden keskeiseen asemaan yliopistojen toiminnan arvioinnissa. Eten- 
kin kokeneemmista tohtoreista tama kehityskulku nayttaa vaarantavan yli- 
opistojen perustehtavan, eli korkeatasoisen tutkimuksen ja opetuksen. Pentti 
Maatta lahestyy tohtoritematiikka tutkijakoulutuksen nakokulmasta verra- 
ten sita myos kansainvaliseen tilanteeseen. 1990'luvulla toteutettu tohtori- 
koulutuksen uudistus - tutkijakoulujen perustaminen - on laajentanut ja te- 
hostanut suomalaista tohtorikoulutusta merkittavasti. Laajentuminen on kas- 
vattanut erityisesti luonnontieteiden ja teknisten tieteiden jatkokoulutusta. 
Toisaalta, tieteellisen jatko-opiskelun yleistyminen on kasvattanut naisten 
osuutta tohtoriopiskelijoista. Kansainvalinen vertailu nayttaa osoittavan, etta 
suomalainen tohtorikoulutus on saavuttanut ainakin maarallisesti hyvan kes- 
kitason. 

Kuudennessa ja seitsemannessa luvussa tarkastelleen opetusta ja oppimista 
massoittuneessa yliopistolaitoksessa. Nakokulma on yliopistojen sisalla opet- 
tamisen ja oppimisen prosesseissa. Eeva Kallio tarkastelee psykologiassa kay- 
tetyn autonomisen ajattelun kasitteen avulla sita, mita massoittuminen ja glo- 
balisaatio tarkoittaa oppimisen kannalta, ja millaisia haasteita se asettaa ope- 
tuksen kehittamiselle. Lisaksi Kallion havaintojen mukaan massoittuminen 
opetuksessa tarkoittaa useinkin kokemusta siita, etta opiskelijoita ja tyota on 
liikaa. Sanna Honkimaki puolestaan kysyy, mita tarkoittaa se, etta opiskelijat 
puhuvat koulunkaynnista ja koulusta opiskellessaan yliopistossa. Tama kysy- 
mys avaa opiskelijanakokulman massoittuneeseen yliopistoon. Artikkelissa 
tarkastellaan myos sita, millaisia ovat opetuksen kehittamisen haasteet mas- 
soittuneessa yliopistossa. 

Ellen Piesanen luo tutkimuksessaan ensin yleiskatsauksen suomalaiseen 
avoimeen yliopistoon. Han tarkastelee lisaksi laajan empiirisen aineiston avulla 
sita, miten avoimen yliopiston opiskelijat ovat kayttaneet avointa yliopistoa 
opinnoissaan. Jussi Valimaan ja Hannu Jalkasen tarkastelun kohteena ovat 
puolestaan yliopistojen hallinnossa tapahtuneet muutokset uuden yliopisto- 
lain saatamisen jalkeen. Heita kiinnostaa se, miksi suomalaisissa yliopistoissa 
on menossa vahva strategisen suunnittelun ja ajattelun murros. Miksi yliopis- 
tot ovat joutuneet strategisen muutoksen virtaan? 
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Teoksen loppupaatelmissa vedetaan yhteen keskeiset tulokset seka katso- 
taan tulevaisuuteen. Nayttaa silta, etta globalisaatio tuottaa uutta dynamiik- 
kaa myos koulutuspolitiikkaan ja samalla haastaa tulevaa tutkimusta uusien 
kysymysten asettamiseen. Tekijat ehdottavat, etta globalisaatiota olisi hyodyl- 
lista katsoa kahdesta nakokulmasta. Ensinnakin kiinnostavaa on kysya, milla 
tavalla globaalit toimijat vaikuttavat uuden tiedon tuottamiseen yliopistoissa. 
Tama kysymys on ajankohtainen siksikin, etta yliopistojen autonomian lisaa- 
minen ja strategisen ajattelun virta on lisannyt yliopistojen mahdollisuuksia 
muuntaa ympariston vaatimuksia sisaisiksi toimenpiteiksi entista nopeammin. 
Toisaalta korkeakoululaitoksen massoittuminen on luonut Suomeen lokali- 
soituneen korkeakoululaitoksen, jossa korkeakouluja pidetaan alueensa ke- 
hittajina. Tiedon tuotannon lokalisaatio yhdistyneena tieteen globaaliin ulot- 
tuvuuteen voi luoda uutta dynamiikkaan niille korkeakouluille, jotka ovat 
kiinnittyneet alueidensa kehitykseen ja kehittamiseen. Miten tama muuttaa 
ymmarrysta kansallisesta korkeakoululaitoksesta? Toinen globalisaation ulot- 
tuvuus on koulutusmarkkinoiden laajentuminen. Jopa Suomessa on aloitta- 
nut toimintansa ensimmainen amerikkalainen yksityinen yliopisto. Laajem- 
masta nakokulmasta on ilmeista, etta kilpailu koulutusmarkkinoilla on ko- 
ventumassa Euroopassa samalla kun uudet kansainvaliset sopimukset vaikut- 
tavat tutkintojen rakenteeseen. Miten kay silloin kansallisvaltioiden takaa- 
man koulutuksen ja tutkintojen? 

Descriptors: higher education, Finnish higher education, massification, glo- 
balisation, doctoral training, teaching, learning, open university, strategic think- 
ing 



Finnish higher education is in transition. The 
processes involved in the expansion of high- 
er education in Finland have created a na- 
tional higher education system which has 
spread its influence throughout the country 
(see the cover picture and page 30). In 
addition, globalisation of higher education 
has begun to affect the dynamics of national 
systems of higher education. The book is 
intended to describe not only what has hap- 
pened in Finnish higher education or to 
pinpoint the recent changes but also to 
analyse and explain what these changes 
mean: what are the directions in which Fin- 
nish higher education is moving in its transi- 
tion? 

The authors work as researchers and sen- 
ior researchers in the Higher Education Stud- 
ies Research team based at the Institute for 
Educational Research, University of Jyvdskyla. 
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